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Tells Why Your Competitor Sells 


—thru circulars and letters—where he gets the names of 
your customers—w hat he mails them—why it will pay you 
to do likewise! 






Shows How Your Competitor Saves 


eteatmiiiatentadiindl 
—profits you are unconsciously wasting. How he handles 
selling, collection, payroll and similar routine for Jess than 
you are paying. 


“Only Half Selling Without It” 


—writes E. S. Jordan, Pres., Jordan Motor Car Co., Cleve- 
land. ‘Without a good mailing list and the Addressograph 
to make it pay, any firm is only Aa/f selling!’’ 


“Saves 3 Clerks In Payroll Work!” 


—advises Canadian-Ingersoll-Rand Co., about Addresso- 
graph savings in their payroll department 


“Free Trial Proves All You Claim!” 


—testifies Santa Ana Valley Irrigation Co., Orange, Calif. 
“‘Addressograph comes up to our highest expectations; 
accomplishes all you said we could do with it.” 













So it’s good business to mail coupon now. 





| General Offices: 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Albany Cleveland Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Allentown Dallas Milwaukee San Antonio 
Atlanta Denver Minneapolis San Francisco 
Baltimore Des Moines Newark Seattle 
Birmingham Detroit New Orleans Spokane 
Boston Duluth New York St. Louis 
Buffalo El Paso Omaha St. Paul 
Butte Grand Rapids Peoria Syracuse 
} Chicago Houston Philadelphia Toledo 
Cincinnati Ind‘anapolis Pittsburgh Washington 
Kansas City Portland 


Factories: Chicago Brooklyn London 


Canada: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO—Vancouver—Montreal— 
Winnipeg—London 
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00,000 People in America 


Have Been Benefited by Reading Coué’s Book 


All The Marvellous Cures Through Emile Coué’s 
Methodof Conscious Autosuggestion in Europe were 
Accomplished by His Patients Following His In- 
structions. This Book Gives These Same Personally 
Uttered Instructions, Simply, Directly And Clear- 
ly, And Thousands of Americans Are Now Applying 
Them Daily With Amazing Results. 











CONs 


AUTos 


Coué’s famous 
formula is being 

repeated daily in 
twenty languages 


HE world today is ringing with the name 
of a modest little Frenchman who has 
given glorious health, vital strength 
and abiding happiness to more people than 
perhaps any other living man—and for all 
his remarkable service he has taken no fees. 
Many who were unconvinced and skeptical 
have tried Coué’s methods at first as an 
experiment. Then, conscious of its good 
effects upon their physical and mental well- 
being, they have persisted in their efforts 
and gained complete freedom from many ills 
and disorders which had been troubling them 
for a long time. The letters printed here 
are from people who had been greatly helped 
by this book and who have insisted upon 
expressing their appreciation and joy. These 
are only a few from the scores that have 
‘come to us unsolicited. 


Why Coué Wrote This Book 


Crowds of people daily besiege Coué’s home in 
Nancy, France, where he gives free treatment to all. 
But, realizing that he could expect to see personally 
only a comparative few of the millions all over the 
world, who can be helped by his methods, Coué has, 
at our request, with infinite care written out in de- 
tail his complete instructions, showing just how any- 
one can apply his methods for regaining or preserving 
health. The remarkable quality of these instruc- 
tions, upon which everyone comments, is the fact 
that they are so plainly given that one reading gives 
a complete understanding of his method and opens 
the door to a new life for thousands of people. 
THERE IS LITERALLY NO MAN OR WOMAN 
LIVING THAT THIS BOOK CANNOT HELP. 

You can accomplish for yourself. what thousands 
of others have by following the simple instructions 
in Coué’s own book: 


SELF-MASTERY 
Through Conscious 


AUTOSUGGESTION 


This Book not only contains a complete exposition 
of his theories and methods with thorough instructions, 
but also gives in detail some of his amazing cures 
which he has achieved for many people. 

The leading newspapers throughout the 
country are giving first pages to comment on 
Ccué’s book and his work. Read the daily press. 








“Day by day, 
in every way, 
I am getting 
better and 


better’’ 


YOU Can Do What These People Have Done 


“I have been troubled with stomach and bowel 
trouble for four years, sometimes incapacitating me 
frem my daily avocation until I began to understand 
and practice the formula given by Emile Coué. I am 
well now and gaining weight and happiness all the 
time. For four years I ate only certain kinds of 
food. Now I eat any kind that I crave.” 

Mr. A. M. D.,_Ft. Smith, Ark. 

“Words cannot explain my happiness and joy. 
The doctors have been wanting to operate on me for 
nine years for a growth in the neck of my bladder 

; after receiving Emile Coué’s book and apply- 
ing his method, all the inflammation is gone and the 
growth is also going away. was having serious 
trouble with my eyes, which has also almost gone.” 

Mrs. A. B. C., Quincy, Ill. 

“For years | had a spinal curvature and | had 
given up hope of a cure, two or three bones being 
misplaced, making a hollow in the back. | hardly 
know how to explain it. 1! am very thankful to Dr. 
Coué to find that my spine is straightening and the 
hollow has filled out.” Mrs. F. C. D., Poplar Hill, Md. 

“T have had an almost complete healing from a chest 
pain that for years has given me the most terrible 
suffering—almost a death agony—whenever I would 
go up steps or walk hurriedly. I began to use the 
mental suggestion of the great scientist, Dr. Coué, 
as soon as your book came to me.” 

Mrs. C. H. W., Mansfield, O. 

“Emile Coué’s method is the most effective of any 
I have tried. In its simplicity it works wonders. I 
cannot begin to express the torture of my body and 
mind which I suffered. Now, I am happy to say I 
am well and at peace.” 


Mrs. J. D. T., Charleston, W. Va. 


“Emile Coué’s book has meant to me a source of 

Inspiration, a living fountain of Light and Life.” 
Mr. L. J. F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“It is the most remarkable and wonderful book | 
know of. It has not only cured my many physical 
ills, but better still, it has given me an understanding 
of myself. | am deeply indebted to Dr. Coue for the 
knowledge of the conditions necessary to Self-Mas- 
tery, for | have apparently doubled my mental and 
physical efficiency.” Mr. L. P. D., Lyme, Conn. 


“The benefits I have derived from this book have 
simply been marvellous. Before reading Dr. Coué’s 
book I was constantly brooding and very melancholy. 
Now everything again seems bright and I am enjoy- 
ing life as I haven't before in thirty years.” m 

Mr. H. G. S., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

“That little book is a revelation even to one who 
has spent the best part of his 77 years in}psychology 
and it opens a new eraof great possiblities.” 

Mr. G. J. O., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Emile Coué’s book is a godsend to suffer- 
ing humanity, especially for nervous people. 
I have cured myself of worry and hurry and 
nerves of all kinds, until today, thanks to God 
and M. Coué I ama a and happy woman.” 

Mrs. C. 


C. A. B., Marshall, Texas. | 
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The Remarkable Effectiveness of Coué’s method 
lies in its complete simplicity. It does not ad- 
vocate any complicated system of diet, medi- 
cines, exercise, straining of the mind or forcing 
of the will. It reduces to simple formulas the 
great and powerful laws of mental action in 
such a way that everybody can understand and 
use his method with immediate results in cur- 
ing bodily ills, correcting nervous disorders, 
strengthening character, eliminating fear and 
in oe up in general an abundant reserve 
of physical and mental health. 


Autosuggestion is an instrument that all of us 
possess at birth. Its use as taught by Coueé is based 
on the power of the sub-conscious mind. The sub- 
conscious is a force which has too long been neg- 
lected in_its possibilities for physical and mental 
health. Physicians and others have long recog- 
nized its importance but it has remained for Coué, 
the modest French scientist, to simplify its prin 
ciples and laws making them practical and vitally 
effective so that anyone can use them. Coué shows 
definitely how you can command the forces of the 
sub-conscious to work for you according to your 
individual requirements, 


The Sccret of Coué’s Method 


is just that it helps to lull the conscious mind into 
a drowsy state and allows the suggestion of im- 
proving health and power to sink its roots deeply 
into the unconscious, getting it to accept ideas of 
health and success. All the forces of your being 
will then be directed to achieving these ideas with- 
out ordeal or effort but merely with the pleasurable 
sensation of good work being well done. 

Science has only lately discovered some of the 
truths about the unconscious mind. Coué stands 
out today as the man who has invented an ingenious 
method of putting its secrets at the disposal of us 
all. He has presented men with a new key to the 
inner storehouse of vast powers of vitality. The 
practicability of this method is being attested to 
by an ever increasing host of believers. 

Lord Curzon, Foreign Minister of Great Britain and 
Lady Beatty, foremost English hostess, were the first world 
prominent people to be cured by Coué. Lord Curzon suf- 
fered from a particularly serious case of insomnia of lorg 
standing whicn the best physicians of England could rot 
cure or relieve. Both of these important personages made 
public acknowledgments of their cures, giving Coué full 
credit. There are hundreds of other prominent people who 
have been cured by Coué but who have no wish to make 


*the matter public. 


Luther Burbank, the famous botanist, aas written the 
following tribute, which is impressive: “Emile Coné merits 
our joyous admiration, universal love and immortal thanks 
for his wonderful emancipation proclamation contained in 
his book.” 

Dr. Frank Crane, whose famous editorials reach millions 
of people daily and who is one of the most imrortant forces 
of public opinion, said recently: “Emile Coué helps people 
to get well by Autosuggestion.” 

Henry Ford, the hard-headed apostle of common sense, 
said in a recent interview: “I have read Coué’s philosophy; 
he has the right idea.” 

Chauncey M. DePew says: “There is truth in the Coué 
gospel.” 

Just $1.00 (no other payment) will bring you this book, 
giving cémplete information how to use Coué methods. 
Whether you are sick or not you can benefit by this in- 
formation as it will contribute in many ways to making 
your life richer and happier. 


Send for this book TODAY! Mail the coupon below 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave. Dept. 30B. New York City 


You may send me Coué’s Method. “Self Mastery 


Through Conscious Autosuggestion” postpaid. I en- 
close $1.00 in full payment 
in vison cctdtcarscvescasscancansensiseess 
RNB a dkicdee ccsvccceceecceovesas 
SER carneentennsdutadenead vf .State.... 


Oo (Check here if vou wish genuine leather, gold stamped 
and photographically illustrated, for which send $1.75.) 




















Diogenes 
Out of a Job 


IOGENES, the Greek cynic and philosopher, was 
a successful advertiser. He lived in a barrel to 
advertise himself. At high noon he was wont to light 
his lantern and stroll about the streets of Athens, “In 
search,” he said, “‘of an honest man.” In this way he 
advertised one of the prevailing failings of the classic 
Greeks. For among the ancients, the most successful 
merchant was the biggest skinflint. The cleverest buyer 
was the loudest haggler. 


There’s no room for a cynic in modern advertising. 
Advertising, today, calls attention to the open-faced 
honesty of business. It has standardized almost every 
article you can buy. You know what to expect and 
what to pay. You don’t have to dicker, bargain and 
haggle to know that you are getting as good as you give. 


That is why it pays to read advertisements and buy 
advertised goods. A product’s advertising is the best 
guarantee of its faithful performance, its lasting useful- 
ness or its definite quality. 


If you value constant satisfaction—if you want to get 
your full money’s worth every time—read the adver- 
tisements. 


To take advantage of an advertisement 
is to get full value 
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The 


Shadow 
Behind the 


Life of O. Henry 


HEN he had known her first, he had been one of a group of young men in New Orleans 
in the Spring. She lived in an old house in a dark garden, and he, with other light-hearted 


young men, had stood in that garden scented with magnolia, and serenaded her in the old-fash- 


ioned Southern way. 


And now O. Henry was at the height of his fame. 
She was one of the few who knew that he had spent 
nearly four years in prison in Ohio, that he had won 
convict stripes. 

For this was his bitter secret, the secret whose shadow 
stalked always by his side and made him sad and humble 
though he was courted by all. He never stepped into a 
restaurant, into a strange room, into a public gathering 


but that the fear caught him that there might be someone 
there who would recognize him. 

Poor glorious genius! ‘To be a prisoner to such a pitiful 
past! For there seems no doubt that he was innocent, and 
that he need not have feared this apparent humiliation. 
Now that the story has come out in all its truth, there is 
nothing but greater love for O. Henry. The full story is 
told with passionate intensity by his famous fellow-prisoner 


Al Jennings, in “Through the Shadows with O. Henry” 


Al Jennings was probably the most picturesque train robber that ever lived. 


He came of a good 


Southern family ruined by the Civil War, went to a fine military academy, was a runaway boy, 


broncho buster, lawyer, adventurer, train robber, prisoner, sheriff, and author. 
He robbed his first train when he was about twenty-tive. 


man at fourteen, 


of prison, he walked up to the first man he met and said, 


pen. If you don’t like it, go to Hell!” 


He killed his first 
When he came out 
“I am an ex-con—just got out of the 


He was pardoned by McKinley, he was restored to citizenship by Roosevelt, he was a friend of 


General Miles, and he was perhaps the most devoted friend O. Henry ever had. 


274 
Complete 
Stories 


O. HENRY 


One 
Long 
Novel 


Out of the trials and struggles of his own life, O. Henry wrote these stories of the people. 





He was one of the disinherited 


and he knew their problems. 


He picked out with deft, yet gentle hand, the little hidden things we all strive to conceal, 


held them up to the light of day, let the sun shine on them, and then 
warmed and heartened, or cleansed and sterilized. —e 
You love his stories because you see yourself in them—your real hidden 
Other men write so that you read and 
This man writes of people 
But O. Henry writes, and you read, and with sudden 


self which no one else ever sees. 
sagely nod your head and say—“That is so. 
such as I know.” 
laughing insight cry—* This is I!” 


A Few Autographed Copies— 
If You Hurry! 


Al Jennings, devoted friend and companion of O. Henry through his 
shadowed years, has autographed a few hundred copies of “Through the 


Shadows with O. Henry.” 


While they last, you can get one of these autographed copies FREE. 
You can get but one—and 


Tear off the attached coupon, and mail it for your copy. 





tucked them back again— 
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More Evidence from our Mail-bag 
as to the Progress of the New 


MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


I have been following McClure’s with 
increasing interest from month to month, 
but this story, “Pioneering in the Berk- 
shire’s,” iS so striking that I cannot re- 
frain from extending hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes for a successful 
continuance along the lines which you 
have laid out for your magazine. 

NATHAN StrRAus, JR., 
New York. 


The stories that have appealed te me 
particularly have been those of the 
American Secret Service, but I can 
truthfully say that almost without excep- 
tion the stories contained in the new 
MecClure’s Magazine have had a human 
appeal which has been uniformly good. 

Ropert FIsH, 
New York. 


‘I have been very much interested in 
the improvements and the greater attrac- 
tiveness of McClure’s Magazine under 
its present administration. 

Roy A. SEars, 
East Moline, IIl. 


The new McClure’s has appealed to me 
because of its dramatic features which 
are based on truth but which are almost 
stranger than fiction. In.other words, 
Sims, Edison and the Secret Service 
series are features I don’t expect to find 
in quantity in other magazines and they 
give McClure’s an individual appeal. 

L. W. EL tts, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please allow me to congratulate you 
on the great stride your publication has 
made and on the real interest it holds. 

Vincent D. ELy, 
Chicago, IIl. 


I must say it is better than ever and 
that I have actually found myself read- 
ing one of your serials, a thing I 
rarely do. J. ALAN FLETCHER, 

: New York. 


I can think of no other magazine so 
well edited and generally interesting as 
the one which you publish. 

ETHEL M. TRYTHALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have been reading McClure’s, and 
have found it most interesting and enter- 
taining. It has appealed to me on ac- 
count of its general interest. 

G. B. Hooper, 
Trenton, N. J. 


I think McClure’s Magazine has come 
back stronger than ever. 

It seems to me that you are publishing 
a magazine which is not only interesting 
but instructive, and is sufficiently differ- 
ent from the present-day magazines so 
that if you continue making improve- 
ments as they occur to you, without 
changing the main fundamental principle 
of the publication, you are going to build 
a large circulation. 

Ernest I. MITCHELL, 
Chicago, III. 


Wholesome American life in all of its 
interesting phases is reflected monthly in 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


S. S. McCLURE, Editor 
NEW YORK 
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@. PASADENA, CALIFORNIA »3 
The Winter Paradise of America j 


Nature's lavish hand has most richly Here motoring, golfing, horseback rid- 
endowed Pasadena as the “Garden Spot ing, polo, tennis, mountain climbing, 
of the World.” The climate is ideal, yachting, fishing, aeroplaning, and simi- 
the roads wonderful, and the surroundings lar out-door sports, can be enjoyed every 
delightful. day of the year. 


POltvar sexe Agta, 4a g Cag 
EO cena seein HERE is a network of 
sport he b= Ah over 3000 miles of paved 
f boulevards encircling 
Pasadena, reaching into the 
mountains, through the val- 
leys and along the beaches, 
radiating to San Francisco, 
San Diego and other points 
of interest in California. 


Pasadena is well named 

“The Golfing Capitol of 

o-Ps & America, as it is surrounded 

4 AT a ” by twenty magnificent golf 
Wy > % courses with grass greens. 


For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury the famous Tournament 
of Roses has been held in the 
Crown City on New Year's 


Day. 


These hotels have been ac- 
cepted by the discriminating 
traveling public as giving the 
utmost in luxurious comfort 
at reasonable rates commen- 
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New York City Its Own Exposition: 
Three Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Metropolis 


N 1926 New 
| York City 
will cele- 
brateits 
three hundredth 
anniversary. 
McCuure’'s 
MAGAZINE Sug- 
gests that this 
anniversary be 
marked by the 
greatest exposi- 
tion in the world. 
All the elements 
for this exposi- 
tion exist in New 
York City itself. 
No new buildings 
will be required. 
No fresh collec- 
tion of the won- 
ders of human 
achievement 
need be assem- 
bled. They are 
all here, for use. 
The celebration of New 
York’s three hundredth anni- 
versary that McCiure’s Mac- 
\ZINE proposes has an added 
significance because it comes 
at the identical time of the 
hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

New York City has the 
highest towers, the highest 
buildings, of any city in the 
world. From the top of one 
of these high buildings one can 
see the homes of almost one 
fourteenth of the people of the 
United States—a people that 
produces about 9 per cent of all 
the manufactures of the United 
States. A city that beyond all 
other cities is a microcosm of the 
globe. Its peoples come from 
all the continents. Almost all 




















The Woolworth Tower 
10 


©Major Hamilton Maxw ! 
The airman flying over New York Harbor sees Bedloe’s Island Ty 
rising out of the sea, a rich setting for the Statue of Liberty 1e harbor 


©Major Hamilton Maxwell 


races and nations 
and tribes are 
represented 
within its walls. 
It is not only the 
cosmos of all the 
world, but the 
cosmos of its own 
country. Many 
states and regions 
maintain great 
societies of their 
people in New 
York City. It is 
the gateway toa 
great nation- 
the richest nation 
on the globe—a 
nation that con- 
tains one half of 
all the coal of the 
globe and that is 
rich in all other 
minerals. 

Of 
New York, thirty 
square miles, utterly protected 
from. storms, gives it an un- 
riva.ed commercial advantage. 

New York disputes with 
London the financial leader- 
ship of the world. As a marvel 
of engineering and railroad 
operation its subway system 
is unrivaled. In 1921 its 
passengers numbered all the 
people of the earth—and a 
billion more. 

The inhabitants of New 
York City are mainly hard- 
working and industrious people. 
They have made a city that is 
among the foremost in the 
world in its great museums and 
art collections. No exposition 
could possibly furnish such 
buildings as the great railway 
stations of the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central. 
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The Hundred and Fiftieth 


Anniversary of the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence 


HILE New York | is celebrating 
this double anniversary, what of 
America herself ? 
In 1926, one hundred and fifty 
years will have elapsed 


since this nation was 
founded. This gives 
every state, city, and 


community an occasion 
for celebration. Let 
there be historical pro- 
grams and pageants, but 
let there also be exposi- 
tions of the books, in- 
ventions, merchandise, 
and industries contrib- 
uted by the people of 
each section to the 
national life. Here is 
an occasion for a sifting 
of character and works 
so that the worthy of the 
past and to-day may 
receive their due meed 
of praise, and so that the 
ideals of the coming 
generations may be 
molded by the ideals 
and accomplishments of 
great men and women, 
past and present. 

McCuivure’s MaGa- 
ZINE welcomes the com- 
ing of the hundred and 
fiftieth milestone of 
American history because, since the first 
number of McCuiure’s Maacazine, it has 
consistently been a recorder of American 
progress. In preparation for this event, 
the magazine is planning to print, from 
month to month, the noteworthy achieve- 
ments of American men and women, in all 
professions and callings, who have contrib- 
uted greatly to the advancement of America 
along the ideals of its founders. 

The coming numbers of McCture’s 
MacazineE will form a pageant of American 
progress that includes not only statesman- 
ship and diplomacy but also the’ history of 


The Washingt 


United States a symbol of national aspiration 





Monument at the capital of the 
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great inventions, discoveries, enterprises, 
and movements for social betterment. 
These McCriure features will reach 
their culmination in interest and inspiration 
when the nation cele- 
brates its hundred and 
fiftieth birthday, so 
that for the next three 
years, and beyond, the 
magazine will be not 
only a magazine highly 
entertaining in fiction 
and features but also 
a periodical as thrilling 
as fiction in its month- 
to-month story of the 
romance of America. 
We invite Gover- 
nors, Mayors, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, 
advertising clubs, 
women’s societies, edu- 
cators, writers, public 
speakers, and private 
citizens to take part in 
linking each locality 
into a national celebra- 
tion of vast significance; 
we invite them to or- 
ganize committees to 
prepare suitable celebra- 
tions. We suggest that 
they look to the pages of 
McC uure’s Macazine 
for historical material 
for use in their celebrations. McCuure’s will 
be glad to consider for publication letters, 
articles, or items that will contribute to this 
story of America’s making and development. 


ae —_— 


THe Greatest AMERICANS 


In projecting this series of historical 
documents, the publishers of McCture’s 
MacazineE design to link with the enterprise 
the plan already announced of determin- 
ing who are the greatest Americans, living 
and dead. 

S. S. McCuure, Editor. 





Drawing by Gerald Leake to itiustrate ““A Date with Hannibal” 


“Come on,” said Hazel finally; “let me help you before 

you strangle yourself to death. Just think how sad your 

students would be if you didn’t show up this morning 
with the examination papers”’ 
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It’s a Long Way from the Necktie Counter to Carthage, Yet Hazel Keeps— 


A Date with Hannibal 


By Sam 


Hellman 


Illustrations by Gerald Leake 


HE unrelieved field of starched white, blanched 
by the surrounding black, first caught the at- 
tention of Hazel; then the bone collar-button; 
and finally the wide, worried eyes of the young 
man teetering.in the surge of bargain furies. His ex- 
pression of dazed helplessness reminded her of the 
mossy Moving-picture comedy where the half-dressed 
individwal is suddenly thrust into a crowded ball-room. 

Hazel came from behind the counter and threaded 
toward - him with her stabilizing smile. She knew 
men; her hours of labor were dedicated to their kinks 
and crotchets, and a fundament of her job was to 
strip them of self-consciousness and put them at ease. 

‘Are you looking for something?”’ she asked. 

“Er—yes,’’ was the stammering response. “‘I— 
er— 

“Stockings for your wife, perhaps?’’ suggested 
Hazel, from the deep well of experience. ‘‘Lots 
of men buy them, you know. It’s done every day.”’ 

“No, no; I have no wife.” 

“That's all right,’ assured the girl. 
make you show a marriage license.” 

She smiled compassionately, and placed a hand on 
his arm. 

“I know what you want. 

“Yes,” eagerly, ‘“‘that’s it. 
what I want. I forgot—”’ 

“T see. You left your home in a hurry. Lots of 
fellows do that.” 

“Do they?” 

“Sure. Come with me.” 

He followed in her trim wake like a lost child found 
by a policeman. 

“‘Any special color?’’ she asked. 

“No color—just black.” 

Hazel swept the somber clothing and the pallid 
expanse of shirt-front. 

a don’t you get something with = ‘ick in it?” 

“a wh?”’ . 

“Like this,’’ said the girl, holding out a sill: “‘jaz= 
of redand green. ‘‘It’ll set you off, give you : sons. 
zippy look. You're not an undertaker, are you?’ 

A faint smile lit up the pale student face. 

“No, I’m not an undertaker; I’m a teacher.” 

“‘Heavens!”’ exclaimed Hazel. ‘Don’t tell me 


“We don’t 


It’s a necktie, isn’t it?” 
A necktie—that’s 


” 


that you make a lot of kids look at that scene of sor- 
row every day?” 

“They're not exactly children,” returned the 
young man. ‘They're students at the university. 
I’m a professor of history.” 

“Oh! Because you teach about dead ones you rig 
out like one, is that it?” 

“Not exactly; but, you know, a college instructor 
can’t dress like a young boy.”’ 

“Shoot yourself,’’ said Hazel. ‘‘How will this 
piece of coffin draping do? Maybe you'd like this 
one with the violet edging. You're not very old, are 
you? It will look great on the front door with a 
bunch of forget-me-nits.”’ 

‘May I put it on here?”’ asked the professor, tak- 
ing the solid black. 

“Go as far as you like.” 

He made an embarrassed mess of it. Neither his 
fingers nor the narrow strip of gloomy adornment 
would behave properly under the girl’s scrutiny. 

“Come on,”’ said Hazel finally; ‘‘let me help you 
before you strangle yourself to death. Just think 
how sad your students would be if you didn’t show up 
this morning with the examination papers.” 

Her hand touched his chin lightly, and a thrill 
ran through him. It was a new sensation, but 
strangely pleasurable. A coil of her heaped brown 
hair grazed his nostrils and filled them with incense. 

‘There!’ she exclaimed, with a final pat. 


E looked down into a pair of clear eyes soft with 

liquid smiles, at a small, slightiy turned-up nose, 

at moist, curving lips, and at cheeks tinted with fixed 
pink. She turned from his gaze. 

“Is that all?’”’ Her manner was businesslike. 

“No,” he replied slowly. ‘‘There’s something 
else—I'd like to know you, if I may.” 

“Nothing doing,”’ retorted Hazel. ‘I’m dated up 
until the 31st of March, 1943, I don’t like theaters or 
restaurants, and my father would kill me if he ever 

~2w me out with a college professor.” 

‘Does he object to them?”’ asked the young man 
with surprise. “I assure you, I can bring him un- 
impeachable references as to my character. Perhaps 
the unfortunate case of Professor Judkins has pre- 





judiced him. It’s hardly fair, though, to indict a 
whole class for the indiscretion of one of its members.” 

“Say,’’ cut in Hazel, ‘“‘you and the dictionary are 
regular little playmates, aren’t you? I'll bet you’re so 
thick with it that you call it Dick for short. All I 
got out of the whole monologue was that you had 
peachy references.” 

“Peachy? Oh, yes—unimpeachable.” 

“Well, I guess it means the same thing. You’re 
just saying it the hard way.” 

“IT wish,”’ said the history instructor, with a smile, 
“that you would make the way easy.” 

Hazel looked into the earnest eyes. 

“No, you're not one of these fly pick-’em-ups. I 
guess you're a square guy, but somebody’s slipped you 
the wrong seat-check. You're up in the gallery, and 
you belong in a box. What do you want to know me 
for? We couldn't even chew the rag without calling 
for help. Wedon’t play on the same side of the street. 
Can you dance?” 

“Yes,"’ was the eager reply. ‘“‘We have fort- 
nightly dances at the faculty club. Would you like 
to go to one?” :, 

“T think not,” said Hazel. ‘The lancers is wicked 
and I know a girl who went wrong from playing with 
the schottische. Besides, my father—”’ 

“T should be very glad,” interjected the professor, 
“to call on your father and permit him to ask any 
questions he may wish. My name is Horton—Gil- 
bert Horton. I can refer him to—”’ 


AZEL didn’t laugh. The seriousness of the 
young man forbade that; besides, he was hand- 
some. She spoke without flippancy: 

“Listen, professor. Of course I was joking about 
my father. You look all right, but you only think 
you want to know me. I’m not in your class.”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ agreed Horton, “‘you are not. You are sui 
a beauti- 





generis. You are in a class all by yourself 
ful, select class. You are pretty, intelligent, vital—” 
“Vital? What's that?” 
“Full of life,’ he explained. ‘‘Vitality—viva- 
ciousness.”’ 


“Snappy, eh?” 

“Perhaps that’s a synonym. At any rate, you 
are very, very desirable. Won't you tell me your 
name?” 

“Hazel Hicks.” 

“Hazel for your eyes?” he suggested. 

“Go on,” she returned. ‘Finish it.”’ 

“Finish it?” 

“And Hicks for the hick, I suppose.” 

The professor shook his puzzled head. From her 
tone he gathered he had made an error of some sort, 
and it troubled him. 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Forget it. If you haven’t changed your mind 
and want to go through with it, you'll find me at the 
South Street entrance at five o’clock. I’m willing to 
try anything once. You look harmless.” 

“Thank you,” said Horton. “I am, quite. We 
shall have dinner and—I wonder if you would care to 
see ‘Richard the Third’ ?’’ 

“Say,”’ exclaimed Hazel, ‘‘you work fast! What is 
it—a serial? Can you get hep to it without seeing 
the first and second spasms?”’ 

“It’s Shakespeare, you know. 
a horse!’—you remember.” 

“I don’t, but it sounds like a fair trade at the 
present price of kingdoms. Sure, I'll go.” 


‘My kingdom ‘cv 


Horton looked at his watch. 
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“T must hurry. I fear I am a trifle late now.”’ 

“You'd better,” said Hazel. ‘“‘I’ll bet those kids 
of yours are already throwing ink-wells around the 
room.” 

“At five, then?” 

“On the dot, professor, with my hair in a braid.” 

“I like it much better the way it is,’’ protested 
Horton. ‘Please leave it as you have it now.” 

The professor widened a questioning eye at her 
sudden outburst of laughter, but departed without 
saying anything further. She was a peculiar girl, but 
how pleasing to the eye! 


66 HO’S your frappéd friend?” asked Lizzie 

Fitzgerald, in handkerchiefs at the adjoining 
counter. ‘He looks like a cross between a funeral 
and the guy that invented prohibition.”’ 

“‘He’s a professor,’’ replied Hazel shortly. 

“That guy teach dancing!”’ exclaimed Lizzie. 

“Of all the flat tires!’’ retorted Miss Hicks with 
unveiled sarcasm. ‘‘Didn’t you ever hear of any pro- 
fessor except leg-shakers? He's a professor of history 
at the college. Believe me, he’s some smart kid. He 
knows more about the dictionary than the lad that 
wrote the book. He can make words longer than 
your arm jump through hoops, roll around, and stand 
on their heads. He’s handsome, too.” 

“He wouldn't be such a bad looker,”’ agreed Lizzie, 
“if he didn’t dress in mourning.” 

“Mourning!” exclaimed Hazel. ‘‘Where do you 
get that stuff? You can’t expect a professor to dress 
like a plumber.” 

““Mike’s a classy dresser,’’ was the quick retort. 

“Yeh,” jeered the necktie queen; “‘if noise was class 
he’d be No. 1 of the four hundred.”’ 

“‘He suits me.” 

“Sure. You’re hard of hearing, dearie, and you 
like "em loud. Now, Professor Horton—” 

“Oh, he told you his name, did he? What’s he 
doing, slumming?”’ 

“Professor Horton and me,” rejoined Hazel with 
dignity, ‘‘are going to dinner and the theater this 
evening. We are going to—’’ She hesitated. 

“The movies?” suggested Lizzie. 

““A piece called ‘My Kingdom for a Horse.’ 

“Never heard of it. Wonder if they have a race, 
like in ‘Checkers’?”’ 

“IT guess they have,” said Hazel. ‘He said some- 
thing about one of the nags coming in third.” 


N the social sub-stratum in which economic pres- 

sure had embedded Hazel, young men of her ac- 
quaintance had called her ‘‘kid’’ at the take-off, edged 
a bold arm around her waist at the second meeting, 
and reached roughly for her lips at the third. It was 
the routine of her set. Horton’s methods were so 
utterly different that weeks went by be:ore Hazel 
could free herself from the habits of normal expecta- 
tion and be comfortable in his company. His stu- 
dious courtesy and quiet movements and speech 
chilled her for a time, but there was in his eyes the 
warmth of an unmistakable admiration that soon 
brought the thaw. 

At the end of a month, during which they had been 
together a dozen times, he still called her Miss Hicks, 
but with a cadence that stripped it of formality. 

At first Hazel followed with amused interest and 
flippant comment Horton's strolls into the world of 
book knowledge. With casual frequency he referred 
to dates and dynasties and events in history that 
meant no more to her than Ejinstein’s theory of the 
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fourth dimension means to you. He mentioned 
reigns and eras that were Greek to her, whereas they 
were Roman or modern European. Hazel didn’t 
know a dynasty from a dynamo, and the “‘reigns’’ she 
knew of were used either for handling horses or to 
make the grass grow. 

Soon, however, her feeling became one of annoyance 
—not because Horton bored her, but because she 
feared that her lack of understanding bored him. 
His erudition disclosed her ignorance, and the vast 
extent of it was appalling. 


NE night, after he had explained that the house 

of Pharaoh was not a gambling dive but a 
royal line of Egypt, a country in Africa,—yes, where 
the negroes came from,—she thought she saw signs of 
displeasure in his kindly eyes; but she was mistaken— 
terribly mistaken. 

Horton was no intellectual snob, no half-educated 
charlatan, dropping flares of knowledge merely to see 
the stupid multitude stand agape at their brilliance. 
The things he knew were his most priceless posses- 
sions, and because they were he enjoyed lavishing them 
on Hazel. They were his gifts to her. Her ignor- 
ance rather pleased him—to his mind, it made all of 
his presents valuable. To those who have seen jewels 
but never worn them, all jewels are of great worth, 
provided the desire is present; and to Horton the 
desire for gems of knowledge was a universal craving; 
and where but in history, in the sands of by-gone 
ages, were the diamonds and the rubies and other 
more precious stones to be found? 

‘He was not pedantic. He did not lecture nor 
drag in by the ears isolated facts. His talks turned 
to historical matters only when the past furnished an 
analogy to a present situation developed in the con- 
versations. Perhaps something at the theater would 
carry him back a century or two. His training made 
him prolific with parallels. 

But in Hazel there was no burning thirst for knowl- 
edge. As their meetings continued, she saw the 
horizon of her ignorance widen: that was all. She 
wasn’t learning anything. 

Uneasiness led to irritation, irritation to resent- 
ment. One night it erupted. 

They had been to see “Du Barry.”’ In the course 
of the performance a reference was made to Louis XIV. 

“You've heard of him, haven’t you?” asked 
Horton. 

“No,” she snapped. ‘Where does he jerk soda?” 

“Now, think for a moment. You’ve doubtless 
heard of the furniture of his period—Louis Quatorze 
furniture.” 

Hazel sighed with audible relief. At last her thin 
path of knowledge had crossed the broad king’s high- 
way of his. 

“‘Sure,”’ she replied. 
We've got some down in the store. 
that stuff on the stage.” 

“That’s it,” smiled Horton, with the air of a 
mother commending a child. 

“Is he the guy that made it?” 

“Well, hardly,” returned the professor. ‘You 
see, it was during his reign when the vogue of this 
particular kind of furniture was established. It is, as 
we say, the furniture of his period.”’ 

“That’s funny—I didn’t know it was named after 
a king. I always thought that Louis Catorzee was 
some wop up in Grand Rapids. Who's the other fel- 
low—Louis Quinzy? His brother? We've got some 
of his stuff down at the dump, too.” 


“Louis Catorzee furniture. 
It’s almost like 


“Louis Quinze,’’ explained Horton, ‘‘was also a 
king of France. He was the great-grandson of Louis 
XIV.” 

“Is that all they did? 
niture?”’ 

“No, indeed,” was the reply. ‘“‘The age of Louis 
XIV was the golden age of France—the age of Moliére, 
Racine, La Place, Turenne, Colbert. It was the time 
of the inception of the States-General, which—”’ 

“Say,’’ interrupted Hazel, ‘‘do you know what a 
hemstitch is?” 

“Er—er—I can’t say I do.” 

“Do you know what tat-work is?’ 

“‘Really—”’ 

“Do you know how wide woolen goods of ten 
pound weight is?’’ rushed on Hazel. 

“How—”’ 

“How do you handle a charge account when a part 
payment is made?”’ 

“Why—I—” 

“Can you make a Welsh rarebit without 2 chafing- 
dish?” 

“Now—” 

‘“‘Answer me.” 

“No, I can’t. What are you—?’ 

“Thank heavens!’ exclaimed Hazel, with a shrill 
laugh, ‘‘there are a few things you don’t know.” 

‘Miss Hicks.’”’ Horton was shocked and the color 
came into his pale cheeks. ‘“Why—” 

“I just wanted to find out if you were human or 
just a history machine,’’ went on Hazel. ‘I wanted 
to find out if there was anything in the world that 
you didn’t know. Now I feel a lot better: I know 
some things that you don’t.”’ 

‘“‘Many more, I venture to say,”’ returned the pro- 
fessor. “I’m sorry if I have annoyed you. I 
thought—”’ 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,’”’ said the girl wearily. 
“It’s my fault. I’m so ignorant and you’re so smart, 
it makes me sick. You're a good fellow and I like 
you, but we don’t hitch. We mix like the President 
of the United States and a kitchen mechanic.” 


Change each other's fur- 





’ 


’ 


HE performance came to an end and they de- 
parted silently. Little had been said for fifteen 


minutes. Hazel refused to go to a roof. She was 
tired, she said. At the door the girl extended a list- 
less hand. 


Horton took it with a spasmodic movement and 
drew her closer. 

“Miss Hicks—Hazel!”’ burst from his pale lips. 
“T hope you are not offended. I know that I have 
been selfish. You see, I teach history, and for many 
years all my time has been devoted to it, so it is almost 
second nature for me to talk about it. If I had 
stopped to think I should have known that I was bor- 
ing you. I'll never do it again, Hazel. You don’t 
care if I call you Hazel, do you?” 

“No,” she replied slowly, ‘“‘you haven’t done any- 
thing wrong, Gilbert. I admire you enormously. but 
I’m afraid we weren't cut out for each other. All I 
can talk about is charge accounts, kitchen things, and 
stuff like that. I left school when I was twelve, Gil- 
bert. I haven’t had time to learn anything.” 

“Except,’’ rejoined the professor, ‘‘to be sweet and 
beautiful and wonderful in every way. I’ve been a 
brute, Hazel, but I love you. I want you to be my 
wife,” he finished simply. ‘Will you?”’ 

Hazel shook her head with a sad smile. 

“T’m afraid not, Gilbert. You know, I—”’ 

“Sweetheart,” interrupted Horton, “I want to 





listen to you all my life talking about tat-work and 
woolen goods and chafing-dishes. If you wish, I will 
quit teaching and throw away every book I have. I 
want you! Don’t you love me, dearest?” 

“I think I do,”” was the whispered answer, ‘‘and 
maybe that’s why I don’t want to make you unhappy.” 

With unexpected strength he swept her into his 
arms and kissed her full on the mouth. She did not 
shrink. 

““Now say yes, darling. 
once—”’ 

“What?” asked Hazel. 

“That you'd try anything once.” 

“So I did,”’ she replied, with a laugh that was 
smothered in his shoulder. 


You know, you told me 


HE particular faculty set to which Horton brought 
his bride was made up of human anachro- 
nisms. It drank Falernian wine, ate lampreys, wrote 
on papyrus and stone tablets, and played Lydian 
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“From the time of the regency,’ droned 

Abbott, “the Revolution was certain; “the 

common people had been hurt beyond en- 
durance and they rose to—”’ 


measures on Pandean pipes. It made light table 
talk of Thothmes, Hannibal, and the Aramaic suc- 
cession, and discoursed of Genghis Khan, William the 
Silent, and the Mayors of the Castle with the same 
glibness that the proletariat speaks of Jack Dempsey, 
Babe Ruth, and the high cost of getting by. 

Hazel had enjoyed to the utmost the wedding 
trip through the South. Horton had returned the 
dusty past to its moth-balls and lived with her in the 
effulgent present. The only dates he had mentioned 
were those stamped on the backs of railroad tickets, 
and the only dynasty the one just established by the 
House of Horton, with the former necktie queen as 
the first despot. 

On the return they had secured a large furnished 
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“And they’re going to rise again!” cried 


a shrill voice. “ You've been 
dead a hundred years, all of you, and 
you don’t know it!”’ 


house close to the university and in the midst of 
the college coterie. Horton was not dependent on 
his salary. 

Their first callers were Professor Thaddeus Grain- 
ger and Mrs.Grainger. He was tall, stoop-shouldered, 
near-sighted, and with a skin like his mummy play- 
mates. He was professor of Egyptology and was of 
the opinion that nothing worth while had happened 
in the world since the fall of the Seleucide. Mrs. 
Grainger thoroughly agreed with him—which makes 
a. description of her unnecessary. 

“Are you fond of archeology?” she asked Hazel 
conversationally. 

“Very much,” replied the young Mrs. Horton; 
“it is my favorite fruit.”’ 
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“She means,”’ interrupted her husband, ‘‘that she 
relishes it very much.”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure then that she will enjoy Professor 
Grainger’s brochure on ‘Recent Revelations Anent 
the Theban Hegemony.’ I'll send a copy over to- 
morrow.’ 

“Won’t that be lovely?” enthused Hazel. ‘So 
sweet of you! By the way, Mrs. Grainger, | wonder 
if you know where I can get a kitchen mechanic—I 
mean a servant-girl, They’ré scarcer in this burg 
than singing-fish.”’ 

“T’m afraid—” 

“Servant,” slid in a dreamy, far-away voice,—the 
Egyptologist was speaking,—‘‘servants. The prob- 
lem is quite an old one. Recently Dr. Kurt Eisen- 
brodt, of the University of Dresden,—you may have 
heard of him, Mrs. Horton; it is he who deciphered 
the Amlak cuneiforms,—excavated at Karnak an in- 
teresting account of a servant shortage that existed 
there in the time of Thothmes III. It seems that the 
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Phenicians had descended upon the city and de- 
manded as the price of their departure all of the 
maidens between the ages of sixteen and thirty—all 
except the married women. The result was that 
Karnak was quite denuded of 
the writer complains bitterly of 
situation.” 


the resulting 


UNCHED backed in the deep chair, Professor 

Grainger was addressing his remarks to the 
ceiling. He was sitting on top of a pyramid, musing 
aloud and throwing rocks into the Nile. 

“That must have been the devil—terrible,”’ said 
Hazel. ‘‘Er—what happened?” 

She did not see Mrs. Grainger’s frown, her atten- 
tion being occupied with her husband’s. 

“A war was made on a neighboring province,” 
droned on the professor, ‘“‘and enough female slaves 
taken to tide over the crisis.” 

“Say,’’ exclaimed Hazel, ‘“‘that ain’t a bad hunch. 
That’s a bright little idea.”’ 

“Eh!” The Egyptologist slid down the pyramid. 

“Why can’t we do the same thing?” suggested 
Mrs. Horton. ‘We could start a war with the Swedes 
and bring back ships full of servant-girls—just like 
the Fenians you were talking about.” 

“Must you go so soon?” asked Horton, as Mrs. 
Grainger suddenly arose. 

“Don’t forget to send over that yarn your husband 
wrote,” said Hazel. ‘I’m crazy to give it the once- 
over—to read it.” 

“Doubtless,”’ replied Mrs. Grainger coldly. 

“How do they get that way?” inquired the bride, 
when the callers had departed. ‘Open the windows 
and let out some of the dust.”’ 

Her husband shook his head and smiled feebly. 

“Dearest, the Graingers have been very good to 
me and I hope you will try to like them. Perhaps he 
is a bit tedious, but he is a man of international 
reputation. He is probably the greatest living au- 
thority on mummies.” 

“T’ll say he is!’ agreed Hazel. “All you have to 
do is to look at his wife. That proves it.”’ 

‘“‘Now, now, Hazel. You mustn’t judge people so 
hastily. You will find her a very kind-hearted wo- 
man and very interesting.” 

““Good heavens, Gilbert,” flared his wife, ‘you 
don’t expect me to play around with that fossil! All 
I know about Egypt you can put in your eye and then 
have room for a ton of coal. Are all your friends like 
the Graingers?”’ 

“You must remember,” replied Horton patiently, 
“that this is a college community, and my associates, 
naturally, are members of the faculty, particularly 
men in the same line of instruction. Try to like 
them, dearest, for my sake.” 

“All right, Gilbert,” said Hazel gently; “I'll try 
anything—for you.” 


N the next few weeks others of Horton’s colleagues 

called with their wives. There was Francis Ab- 
bott, who taught the young idea to shoot through the 
Middle Ages, Virgil Hanpeter, whose long suit was 
the Reformation, and Frederick Aswell, who looked 
after Rome and Greece on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays and gave the Italian Renaissance a run 
the other days. 

Several more came, but the Abbotts, Hanpeters, 
and Aswells seemed to be the particular intimates 
of Gilbert. , 

Hazel liked Mrs. Abbott. 


She was a motherly 


household help; 
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little woman who smiled constantly and said but 
little. The other women were a great deal like Mrs, 
Grainger, echoing the dry wisdom of their husbands 
and silently intolerant of those who did not talk their 
tongue. : 

“What does your husband teach?” asked Hazel, on 
the evening when the Abbotts and the Hanpeters 
dropped in. 

“The Middle Ages, my dear.” 

“I’m getting tired of stalling,’ cried young Mrs, 
Horton. ‘‘What are they?” 

“They?” 

“The Middle Ages. Is it some kind of history, or 
is it something about reducing and making yourself 
look young?” 

“Are you joking?” 

“No, I’m not!’”’ exclaimed Hazel. ‘I don’t know 
any more about history than I do about mountain- 
climbing. I’m so darned ignorant that it hurts. I 
know you'll hate me like the rest, but I thought you 
looked—’”’ 

Something caught in her throat. 

Mrs. Abbott put an arm around her shoulder and 
led her to a seat apart from the others. 

“I know just how you feel, dear,” she said, with a 
kindly smile. 

Hazel looked doubtful. 
it,’”’ she said. 

“It’s true. When I married Professor Abbott, 
twelve years ago, I was in your position. I knew no 
more than you did, perhaps less. My father died 
when I was thirteen years old, and my education 
ended with his funeral. When we came here I was 
terribly embarrassed all the time. I was very, very 
unhappy, as I imagine you are now. I loved Frank, 
though, and I made up my mind to learn something of 
the things he was teaching. I’m afraid I didn’t 
learn much. The babies came and they took up all of 
my time. 

“Do a little reading, dear, and much listening, and 
you'll find that you’ll learn a great deal.”’ 

“T’ll go crazy,” said Hazel, ‘‘if I have to listen,all 
the time to that chatter about a lot of dead ones. 
Don’t you people ever dance or play cards or sing or 
cut up? I need action. Ina little while I'll be ready 
for Professor Grainger’s collection of mummies.” 

Mrs. Abbott silently patted her hand. 


“TI wish | could believe 


” OW is the La Valliére progressing ?’’ Hazel heard 
Mrs. Hanpeter ask Gilbert. 

“Slowly,” he replied. 

“Come and see me, dear,” invited Mrs. Abbott. 
“How about tomorrow, for lunch?” 

“T’ll sure be there,”’ replied Hazel promptly—“‘if 
you won't talk about the Middle Ages.”’ 

“On the contrary,’”’ laughed the other, “‘we’ll 
gossip about babies and 1923.” 

“Fossils!” snapped Mrs. Horton, when the door 
closed on her guests. She turned to her husband. 

“Gilbert, it’s awful sweet of you, but I wish you'd 
cut out that La Valliére.”’ 

“What? Why do you object?” 

“Oh, they’re all out of style. 
‘em any more.” 

‘“‘What are you talking about, Hazel? 
don’t understand you.”’ 

“T heard Mrs. Hanpeter ask you about the La 
Valliére. If you really want to get me something, 
honey, make it a bar-pin.” 

“Of course, dear,’’ said the puzzled Horton, ‘“‘you 
shall have a bar-pin, but I assure you I had no inten- 
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I’m not sure [| 


tion of purchasing a La Valliére. 
That’s amusing,”’ 


know what it is. Oh, I see now! 
and he laughed. 

“What's the joke?” 

“Mrs. Hanpeter was asking about a paper I am 
preparing for the Historical Society on “The Influence 
of Louise La Valliére on the Policies of Louis XIV.’”’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed Hazel, ‘‘some more of that 
terrible history! I hate it.”’ 

“Sweetheart,” said Gilbert gently, “I wish you 
would take a greater interest in what my friends talk 


about. I’m afraid you have made up your mind to be 
bored. Wouldn't you like to take up a course of 
reading ?”’ 


“No, I wouldn’t,”’ she snapped. 
PI 


FEW weeks later, after a round of further calls 
and dinners, Horton again ventured to take 
up the subject with Hazel. 

“I told you,” she cried passionately, “that you and 
I wouldn’t gee. I can’t stand those friends of yours. 
Mrs. Abbott is the only one in the lot that resembles a 
human being. They make me so nervous, I could 
jump through the window. I guess I’m getting on 
your nerves, too. I gave you fair warning, though. 
Your’re getting tired of me, aren’t you?” 

“That's unfair, Hazel,’’ was the reproachful re- 
ply. ‘I’m fonder of you than ever. It’s your happi- 
ness that I am thinking about. I want you to enjoy 
the company of my friends and to understand them. 
I would like to have you interested in my work. 
You'd want that, wouldn’t you?” 

The telephone in the rear of the house rang, and 
Hazel went to answer it. She returned with a tired 
expression. 

“Who was it?’ asked her husband. 

“Lizzie Fitzgerald from the store,’’ she replied 
dully. “She wanted to know if I wouldn’t like to 
go to the dance that the girls give every year on the 
5th of May.” 

“What did you tell her?’ 

“What do you think?’ Hazel retorted, with a 
shrill laugh. “I told her it was against the law for a 
professor's wife to enjoy herself. I told her you'd be 
ruined if | was caught looking happy. I told her 
I had a date to listen to a bunch of dried-up guys 
talk about some fat-heads who have been dead five 
hundred years. I—”’ 

The pain in his eyes stopped her. 

“Oh, Gilbert,’’ she said, with a choke, ‘‘I’m afraid 
that we have gummed things. I know I’m making 
you unhappy. I’m so sorry for you!” 

He took her in his arms and petted her. 
his gentle ministrations she grew calm. 


Under 


66 AZEL,” said Horton a few weeks later, ‘we 

have been accepting the hospitality of our 
friends, and I think it is about time to reciprocate. | 
wonder if we couldn’t have them to dinner some eve- 
ning this week. How about to-morrow night? You 
can get a caterer to do all the work.” 

“All right,”’ she agreed. ‘‘We might as well have 
it over with.” 

Despite her indifference to the guests, with the 
pride of the housekeeper, Hazel strove to make the 
affair perfect in every detail. Luck was against her, 
however. The caterer was late, flowers she had 
ordered failed to arrive, the ice-cream made its ap 
pearance in the form of soup, and for half an hour 
before the guests arrived the lights were out. 

Her irritation grew each moment, and when Mrs. 


Grainger came with her glacial smile, Hazel was set 
to leap at her throat. 

At table the conversation fell into the usual deep, 
dry channel. With the relish, Professor Grainger 
started a discussion about new excavations recently 
undertaken by British scientists in the Upper Nile 
region. He was dean of the history department and 
was listened to in respectful silence. 

To keep from screaming, Hazel dug her finger- 
nails into her palms and bit her lips. The dull, 
monotonous voice of the Egyptologist fingered her 
raw nerves with the touch of acid. Toward the mid- 
dle of the roast the dreary monologue came to an end. 

Horton made a noble effort to bring the conversa- 
tion to a present-day basis, and Hazel threw him a 
grateful smile. Unfortunately, her husband's open- 
ing sentence reminded Hanpeter of an analogous 
situation with respect to something that occurred in 
the life of the Bohemian Hus, and it required some 
ten minutes for the elucidation. That led to a debate 
on the true paternity of the Reformation—was Hus 
its father or was it the legitimate son of Martin 
Luther? When Gilbert got into the discussion, 
Hazel’s lips bled. 


O the dinner dragged on. Occasionally the hostess 
managed to pass a word with Mrs. Abbott and 
the other women, but a masculine frown brought her 
up short. The demi-tasse found Hanpeter and Ab- 
bott and Gilbert in a wordy war about the real causes 
of the French Revolution. Grainger listened toler- 
antly and said nothing. The subject was too trivially 
modern for him. It was only by calling on the last 
reserve of her will that Hazel kept herself in check. 
There was a hysterical scream in her throat that 
begged to be let out. 

“From the time of the regency,’ droned Abbott, 
“the Revolution was certain. The people had been 
persecuted and brow-beaten beyond human en- 
durance. The food had been taxed out of their 
mouths and their daughters practically snatched from 
their cradles to become tovs for the aristocrats. The 
States-General, though powerless and mere puppets 
in the hands of the court, was yet a whisper, a hoarse 
voice pregnant with the disaster to come. The com- 
mon people had been hurt beyond endurance and they 
rose to—"’ He stopped with a sudden startled gasp. 

“And they’re going to rise again!”’ cried a shrill 
voice. 

Hazel had risen to her feet and with flushed cheeks 
and burning eyes was leveling her napkin at Abbott. 

“I’ve been hurt, too, beyond endurance’’—the 
high-pitched notes had risen to a scream. “You 
fossils, you has-beens! You've been dead a hundred 
years, all of you, and you don’t know it. Can’t you 
dried-up old tabby cats talk about anything else ex- 
cept things that happened a million years ago? I’m 
sick and tired of your whole crowd. I hope I never 
see you again! Go back to your mummies and your 
stale old books. You're not human beings—you’re 
a bunch of worms. I hate you all—you and you and 
you. All of you!” 

“Hazel!” burst from Gilbert. 

The others sat in dazed silence before the out- 
burst—all but Mrs. Abbott; she smiled serenely. 

“And you too,” blazed the girl, pointing at Horton. 
“You're just like the rest of these old idiots. I hate 
you all.” 

She threw the napkin on the table, pushed her 
chair aside, and ran from the dining-room. 

Five minutes later Gilbert found her lying face 
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down on the bed. Her shoulders were lifting and 
falling rapidly. She did not turn at his entrance. 

“They're gone,’”’ said Gilbert gently. 

He touched her hair lightly. 

‘Dear, they’re gone,”’ he repeated softly. 

She rose on an elbow. Her eyes were wet and red- 
rimmed. 

“Why don’t you go too?” she cried. 

‘Because I love you, Hazel, and my place is here 
with you.” 

He sat down on the bed and lifted her to his side. 

“Sweetheart,” he whispered, “‘you don’t really 
hate me, do you?” 

“What difference does it make?’’ she asked color- 
lessly. ‘You'll hate me, after to-night.” 

She threw her arms about his neck and hugged 
him tightly. 

“Oh, Gilbert, I'm sorry I did it,—sorry for your 
sake, dear,—but I couldn’t stand it any more. | 
just couldn't. I told you they would drive me crazy, 
and they did. All during the dinner I had a terrible 
time holding myself down, and when Abbott said 
something about the common people suffering, some- 
thing busted in my head.” 

“I understand,” soothed Horton, stroking her 
tangled hair. 

“And you,” she said, with a sob, “‘you were just as 
bad as the rest.” 

‘No, dearie, you are mistaken. I tried to change 
the conversation. Even when I got into a historical 
discussion, it was for the purpose of ending it as soon 
as possible.” 

“Fine chance, with that crowd of word-slingers.”’ 

There was a space of silence. 

“Gilbert,” said Hazel, “did I hurt you much?” 

He shook his head negatively. 

“What will they do?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” replied her husband. ‘They’re much 
more broad-minded and sympathetic than you give 
them credit for. Of course they ride the hobby of 
their specialty, sometimes, to tiresome distances; but 
they’re human beings, as you would find out, Hazel, if 
you would approach them in the proper spirit. Do 
you think you have, dear?”’ 

‘They've never given me a chance. 
now.” 

“No, it isn’t. Nothing will ever be said of the 
affair to-night. I am assured that the matter will go 
no further. We will all remain good friends, except”’ 
—and he smiled—‘‘our conversations may become 


It’s too late 


less historical and more contemporaneous. I think 
you woke them all up—-me as well. I imagine we 
have all of us been getting into a kind of rut. You've 


really done us a favor, I’m inclined to believe. Do 
you know what Grainger said before he left?’’ 

“That bore?”’ 

“He said, ‘I guess your wife’s right, Horton; we 
are getting to be rather insufferable, don’t you think?’ 
and Mrs. Abbott said, ‘Yes, gentlemen; and I would 
have told you so if I had had Mrs. Horton’s nerve.’ 
So you see, dear, you're quite a heroine—something of 
a Joan of Arc shaking up the dry bones of a moribund 
race.” 

“A what?” asked Hazel. 

“Never mind,” returned Horton hastily. ‘We've 
had enough historical allusions for to-night. Now 
that the air is cleared, sweetheart, will you make an- 
other effort to understand us? For my sake, honey!” 


There was a new note of sincerity in the soft an- 
swer: 
“Yes, Gilbert, I will—for your sake, for my sake, 


and for the sake of our— He must be smart like his 
father.” 

“Rather, good and fine like his mother,”’ whispered 
Gilbert. 

He bowed his head, and she kissed the dark hair. 


66 ELL, look what the wind blew in,”’ greeted 
Lizzie Fitzgerald. ‘“The Professor’s missis.” 

“Forget it, kid,”’ retorted Hazel. ‘‘Can’t a cash 
customer come into this dump without being insulted 
by the help? My, the place has run down!" 

“Say, you look great,’’ cut in Lizzie. “Is that 
real seal? How do you like that gang of highbrows?”’ 

“They're not so bad,”’ replied the late empress of 
the necktie counter. ‘“‘It took me a long time to find 
out what they were talking about, but it’s a fifty- 
fifty game. I don’t believe they’ve got hep to my 
chatter yet. Say, kid, did you ever know how igno- 
rant we are?” 

“Speak for yourself,’’ was the haughty response. 
“I know enough to get in out of the rain.” 

“TI can handle myself in the rain all right,” re- 
joined Hazel; “‘ the tough job is to get bywhereit'sdry.”’ 

“What are you doing with the book?’ asked 
Lizzie. ‘‘I thought you had one.” 

“This, my dear,’’ replied the visitor, “‘is a history 
of the world. It’s hot stuff. What do you know 
about Luther?”’ 

“He’s still down in the packing-room,”’ replied 
Lizzie. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Hazel, “I wasn’t talking about 
that flat-head. The guy I’m speaking about is the 
fellow who made people reform.”’ 

“Oh, I thought the Anti-Saloon League did that. 
What do you and your hubby do—sit around all the 
time and talk history? Don’t you ever get out and 
shake a shoulder?” 

“We have our faculty dances,’ 
airily. ‘“‘In our set—”’ 

“Yeh,” jeered Lizzie. 
never cuts loose.”’ 

“He is devoted to his work,”’ coldly. 

“Ha, ha. I laugh,” said the sales-person. ‘“‘Let 
me tell you something, bright-eyes. That Gilbert 
boy of yours is getting mighty tired just sittin’ 
around.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘I mean,”’ was the cool answer, ‘‘that he was here 
about two hours ago.”’ 

“Here!” gasped Hazel. ‘‘What for?” 

Lizzie grinned maliciously. 

“To get a couple of tickets for the dance next 
Wednesday.” 

“Quit your kidding. Gilbert!’’ 

“Yeh, your own little Gilbert. He told me not to 
tell you, too. I guess he’s afraid you'll crab the act 
if you find out. He’s gonna bring you in town and 
surprise you. Say, kid, you gotta let these men cut 
loose once in a while. Get wise, Haze. He probably 
got sore when you turned me down. Guess he heard 
us over the ’phone. Before he beat it he bought a 


’ 


returned Hazel 


“T suppose the old man 


green necktie, too. Kid, wait till you see it. You 
can hear it a mile.”’ 
Most of Lizzie’s gabbling was lost on Hazel. Her 


distant eyes held a soft smile. 
“You'll come with him, won’t you?” 
“Huh! No, I don’t think so; I got a date.” 
“A date?” 
“Yeh—in Carthage with a guy named Hannibal.” 
“You! My gosh, does your husband know?” 
“Not yet,”’ replied Hazel. 
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Trees in February 


ge Stoic trees are Springtime’s sentinels— 
They hide her deeply in their stricken towers 
Till she is strong to work her miracles 

Of snow-besiegers changed to storms of flowers. 
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Daniel Henderson 
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The Woman S 


of Biarritz 





A Story of the American Secret Service in France during the World War 


By Major C. E. Russell 


Author of “The Algerian Murderers,” “‘The Train-Robbers,” “‘The Cocaine Smugglers,”’ etc. 


Illustrations by L. F. Wilford 


O the Frenchman there is no place for a summer 

holiday like the fashionable and renowned 

watering-place, Biarritz. One might forgo a 

visit to Nice, or even Deauville; but, even if 
the family jewels have to be pawned, the vacation at 
Biarritz must be had. And the French are right, for 
Biarritz is a charming place. There the mountains 
and the sea meet, and the surf from the Bay of Biscay 
pounds on the rocky shores of Gascony. Most of the 
French shore-line on the Bay of Biscay is stretch after 
stretch of sand-dunes; but at Biarritz the coast is rug- 
ged and picturesque. 

The surrounding hills are dotted with some of the 
most beautiful villas to be found in France. These 
local villas run the gamut from the lowly Basque 
farm-house to that magnificent pile of white stone 
nicknamed the ‘“‘Turk’s Harem” because it was built 
by a wealthy Turk for his summer home. Swept by 
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both the cool breezes from off the Bay of Biscay as 
well as from the Pyrenees, Biarritz is unmistakably 
well blessed as a climate. 

While the city was an ideal place for an American 
to spend a leave, unfortunately its location so near the 
Spanish frontier brought it under the suspicion of the 
Allied Intelligence staffs and it was “‘off limits.”’ 
Eighteen miles from the boundary, it was easy of ac- 
cess to the German Secret Service operating in Spain. 
A German spy could cross the line after dark and be 
safely sheltered in a friendly home in Biarritz before 
daylight. Bolo Pasha, that clever, audacious French 
renegade, made his summer home in Biarritz; and 
here, doubtless, were formulated many of the plans 
and schemes that finally landed this picturesque 
Frenchman before the firing squad. 

Shortly after Bolo’s execution the American Red 
Cross hired one of the most modern of the larger 
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hotels, to be used as a convalescent hospital and home 


for the American officers. The hotel was situated on 
what was called the Northern Heights, and was 
directly adjacent to Bolo’s former summer home. 
While the hotel and the climate made it an ideal place 
for wounded or sick officers, nevertheless the spy 
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Her tent was the Mecca of all the 
office rs on the beach 


menace, in the minds of our intelligence staff, 
more than offset the advantages, and a protest 
was made against the hospital—but it was 
opened, notwithstanding. 

The news that the Americans had hired the 
hotel and were coming to Biarritz in large numbers 
traveled fast; nor did it take the German Secret Ser- 
vice in San Sebastian very long to prepare to reap a 
golden harvest of information from our men. Some 
of their best spies were sent into the town to operate, 
and both the French and the American Secret Service 
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had their work cut out for them in eliminating these 
people. Many strangers were rounded up, and those 
who could not show a clear record were quietly de- 
ported or sent back where they had come from. 
Stringent orders were issued to all the officers who 
came to this city that under no circumstances were 
they to enter into conversation with strangers, and 
above all they were not to discuss anything pertain- 
ing to our armies. 

It was not natural, however, for our men, so far 
away from their homes and women-kind, to resist 
talking to somebody, especially if that somebody were 
feminine and appeared sympathetic and interested in 
hearing all about the battle and how the wound was 
received. This was particularly true when the lis- 
tener happened to be a charming woman whose hus- 
band was at that moment fighting in Flanders. 

Surely no one of our men would ever think of tell- 
ing their experiences to a stranger; but was not this 
particular woman one of our allies, also a leader in the 
entertainments given for our benefit, and did she not 
join us in our swims and “‘keep open house”’ on the 
beach where we could get cigarettes and a drink? 

“A spy? Most certainly not!’ Such the reply 
you would have received, no doubt, had you at- 
tempted to question the wisdom of talking with this 
woman. Some of our officers were so sure of her good 
faith that they would even have gone as far as to 
offer to fight you for questioning her loyalty. 


UCH was the condition of affairs in Biarritz in the 

early summer of 1918. Then things began to 
occur. On the front, our Intelligence officers were sud- 
denly confronted with the fact that Germany appeared 
to have some very definite and detailed information 
about a number of our divisions 
and regiments and where they 
were located. Throughout the 
war the Germans seemed to 
take particular delight in belit- 
tling the American Intelligence 
Service. They naturally be- 
lieved that we were amateurs in 
this class of work. Every time 
a German officer was captured, 
he boasted of the ease with 
which his country could find 
out about the American army 
and its movements—and the 
most deplorable part of it all 
was that their knowledge was 
so remarkably accurate. 

After this had gone on for 
some time, and the various of- 
ficers captured had corroborated 
each other as to the knowledge, 
it was decided that somewhere 
there was a big leak. An analy- 
sis of the statements of these 
boastful Germans showed us, 
so diversified was the informa- 
tion they had, that the leak 
must be in a place where there 
was gathered a large body of 
men from our various regiments 
and divisions. 

It could not be from the 
prisoners whom they had cap- 
tured, for the knowledge com- 
prised not only the activities of 
the trenches but also of the units 








We determined that Mrs. Powell 
would bear watching 
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in the rest and training areas. The only places fur- 
nishing the right conditions all around were our two 
convalescent hospitals, one at Cannes, for the enlisted 
men, and the other at Biarritz, the Red Cross hospital 
for the officers. Further examination of the situation 
brought out the fact that the enlisted men at Cannes 
were not the ones who were disobeying the orders— 
so it must be Biarritz. 


OT long after my arrival at Biarritz, where os- 
tensibly I had gone to the hospital as a convales- 
cent, I began to hear about the splendid woman who 
was doing so much to help our officers forget the hor- 
rors of the war. The men were loud in their praises 
of her—of how, as the head of the local Red Cross 
entertainment committee, she seemed tireless in her 
efforts: bridge parties, dancing parties, drives through 
the near-by hills in the old horse-drawn carriages, and 
tennis tournaments were the rule of the day. Sur- 
rounded by the younger set of Biarritz, whose fathers, 
brothers, or husbands were at the front fighting, this 
woman seemed never to tire of doing good. Quite 
naturally, having had her praises dinned into my ears 
morning, noon, and night, I was anxious to meet her 
myself, so that I too could enjoy her hospitality. 

The opportunity came one day when, as I came out 
of the water with a brother officer, he suggested that 
we go to this woman’s tent on the beach for a drink. 
The officer, when he learned that I had never met her, 
volunteered to present me. 

I, too, found Mrs. Powell a very charming and 
pleasant woman. Tall and stately in her simple 
white gown, and with a most disarming smile, her 
jet-black hair set off her delicate white skin strikingly. 
She made a beautiful picture as she sat in her tent like 
a queen on her throne and with 
her own hands mixed the whis- 
keys-and-sodas for us. Her 
tent was the Mecca of all the 
officers on the beach. Here, 
after a dip in the ocean, one 
could go for a cocktailorasmoke. 

It was not long before I my- 
self fell under the spell of this 
woman’s hospitality; nor was 
there the slightest suspicion in 
my mind that she was an in- 
triguing adventuress. Except 
for a chance remark that she 
made, I might have left Biarritz 
none the wiser as to the identity 
of the spy. 

On the next day after the 
introduction, while I was sitting 
on the sand beside Mrs. Powell's 
tent, enjoying a smoke, a podgy 
Frenchman passed, on his way 
to the water. Almost like a 
ball he looked as he waddled 
down the sands; and his bathing 
suit, of alternating wide red and 
yellow stripes running around 
his body, fairly screamed at us. 

Mrs. Powell, turning to 
another woman, remarked in 
Spanish: 

“How odd he looks! Doesn't 
he look like a convict?” 

I also thought the French- 
man made an amusing picture, 
and smiled at Mrs. Powell’s re- 
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mark. Quick as a fa 
flash, Mrs. Powell, of “Es — 
noticing my _ smile, — 4 at 
turned to me. ~ aie 

“Do you speak YL £ y Last 
Spanish?”’ she asked ee ee 
. gE Totti 
in that language. ~~ Eg ip 


“Yes, a little,” I 
replied, also in i, j 
Spanish. ‘aC * Pry’ 

The conversation ; a 
then drifted to the 


subject of languages. a 
We found that we rv 
both knew several in y 
common; and then, 


It did not seem 
possible that she 
had used friend- 
ship as a cloak 
to serve the enemy 


in rather a boastful 
manner, she said: 

‘Well, I know one 
that you can not 
speak.”’ 

“No?” I replied. , 

“Oh, yes, but I do! I speak Russian!” / 

Until this remark was made I would 
have sworn that she was what she seemed— 
a woman devoting all her time and energy to 
giving us a good time. But to be able to 
speak Russian—that was different. Any 
one who spoke that most difficult of lan- 
guages and still claimed to be English war- 
ranted at least an investigation. Russian 
is a most unusual language to master with- | 
out residing in that country, and a quiet \| 
interrogation among the officers of her ac- hii 
quaintance did not bring forth one who had vis 
ever heard that Mrs. Powell had ever visited } ( 
that country, much less lived there for any 
length of time. 

In a woman I suppose the suspicion that 
all was not as had appeared would. be 
called ‘‘intuition,’”’ while in a man one would call it 
a “hunch.”’ At any rate, it didn’t sound entirely 
plausible, and I determined to play my hunch. 


HAT afternoon I wired my Chief in Tours, and 

asked him to secure what information he could 
about Mrs. Powell, giving him all the facts as I had 
gathered them. Ina few days back came a wire con- 
taining complete details about her which the Chief 
had been able to secure from the French. Her 
nationality was not known, though she claimed to be 
English. She was the former wife of an English Army 
officer who was at this time fighting in Flanders. 
About five years before he had divorced her. Shortly 
after the divorce she disappeared from England, and 
until 1918 there was no record of her activities. Then 
she suddenly appeared in Paris, traveling under an 
English passport. She was supposed to be receiving 
money from her former husband through a bank in 
Switzerland. For a time she was under suspicion and 
the French Secret Service kept her under close sur- 
veillance; but, nothing having been found that would 
warrant action being taken, the French had with- 
drawn from the case and she was free to go where she 
wished. 

As soon as this report was received from the 
Chief, I had a conference with the French Secret 
Service captain in Biarritz, and together we care- 
fully canvassed her case. We determined, in the 
light of what we knew about this woman, the 
fact that the leak was unquestionably in this city, 








and the oppor- 
tunities that she had 
for obtaining much 
valuable informa- 
tion, that Mrs. 
Powell would bear 
watching. 

Fortunately for 
. our plans, I had my 
\ motor-car with me; 
for, since the French, 
owing to the scarcity 
of gasoline, had pro- 
hibited the opera- 
tion of pleasure cars, 
it was believed that 
this woman would 
fall an easy prey to 
the lure of frequent 
rides in the sur- 
rounding country 
is and the mountains. 
yi She gladly accepted all my invitations to 
ride, and soon assumed a kind of leadership 
over the car and the driver. She was the 
one who decided who should and whe should 
not go on the trips. Nearly every day we 
would go for a spin, sometimes with her 
friends and sometimes alone. Various trips 
were made through the country and in the 
Pyrenees; in fact, Mrs. Powell had only to 
express a wish to go somewhere and the trip 
/ would be made. 

\ 
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f- I must win this woman’s confidence; on 
—A her part, she had a twofold reason for want- 
lyZ7 ing to go: first, because she really enjoyed 
vie the beautiful rides; and second, because she 


always rode in front with me, and thus had 
the opportunity to use me as a source of 
information to further her own ends. It 
really was an unequal battle, because I had the 
advantage; for I believed that I knew her game and, 
by being forewarned, could so play that I always held 
the winning hand. 

Why the word spy should be considered a term 
of reproach is beyond me. It all depends on the 
reasons why a spy is a spy; but, whether he is a patriot 
or not, few but the bravest of the brave engage in 
such service. Intelligence work, as it is called in our 
army, is the most hazardous but at the same time the 
most fascinating of all the duties connected with war. 
This is especially true when one’s opponent is a beau- 
tiful, unscrupulous woman. She not only fights with 
her keen and alert brain, but one must also always be 
on guard against the womanly wiles that she is so 
sure to employ. 

We are, after all, human; and in playing this 
game, where a woman is concerned one can not but 
sometimes remember rather sadly that her life is the 


stake we play for. 


S time went on and I became better acquainted 
with Mrs. Powell, I was able to fathom her adroit 
questions till I was so sure of lier guilt that the ques- 
tion of the penalty did not now enter into my cal- 
culations. I knew in my own mind that through this 
woman’s activities many a good soldier had paid the 
price—no one will ever know how many, but enough 
to make her life forfeit many times over. 
I admired her boldness. She had surrounded 
herself with friends who were above suspicion as to 
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their loyalty, and, behind them as a screen, she car- 
ried on her intriguing and dangerous work. 

Having settled in our own minds that we were 
not on a false trail, we concentrated all our efforts 
on Mrs. Powell: both her incoming and outgoing 
mail was subjected to the closest scrutiny; but she 
was too clever to be caught sending anything through 
the mails that would incriminate her. Her only in- 
coming mail was from American officers who, having 
enjoyed her hospitality while in Biarritz, were still 
keeping up the acquaintance by mail. Some of the 
letters intercepted, if they had been sent to the com- 
manding general, would have resulted in a quick 
court martial for the writers. They told of battles, 
location of divisions, strength of units, and much 
other information that was absolutely forbidden by 
General Orders. 


RS. POWELL’S French maid was interviewed 
by the chief of the French secret police, and she 
was instructed to say that her presence was needed at 
once at her home, as her father had died. At the 
same time, a woman of the French service was sub- 
stituted in her stead. The substitution was made 
without Mrs. Powell realizing the duplicity, but the 
new maid could not learn anything that in the slightest 
degree gave us a clue as to how this mistress of the 
game was operating or how she sent out her messages. 
In order to enable the French to have ample time 
to search the house, a motor trip of a week through 
the mountains to Clermont-Ferrand was arranged. 
While we were away the French secret police searched 
every inch of her house from cellar to garret: the 
panels in the rooms were sounded for secret recesses; 
desks and tables were examined for hollow hiding- 
places; all her papers were gone over. But the French 
had their trouble for their pains. Not a single item 
was found that would give us any encouragement. 

She was remarkably clever, was this woman. 

One of Mrs. Powell’s customs that afforded our 
officers much pleasure was the farewell parties which 
she always gave to officers who, having been dis- 
charged as cured from the hospital, were leaving for 
the front. In France the trains always seem to be 
either leaving or arriving at midnight, and her fare- 
well party was always given to last until train-time. 
The end was a trip to the station to see the officer 
started on his journey. 

Mrs. Powell’s house, of a semi-bungalow type, 
was attractive. The living-room, occupying the en- 
tire front of the house, was artistically furnished, with 
here and there a cozy corner to add to its comfort. 
Whenever dancing was on the program the center of 
the room was cleared and the rugs taken up. Here, 
to the music of a phonograph, the officers danced 
away the time. The dining-room opened off the 
living-room through an archway that was partly 
closed by heavy portiéres, while directly opposite this 
archway was an entrance on to the porch, which 
overlooked the ocean. Always at these parties there 


was a buffet lunch for those who cared to eat, and’ 


there also seemed to be an endless wine-cellar; for 
there was always plenty of the various kinds of French 
wines on ice for the thirsty. It was her boast that her 
home was her friends’ home, and any one who was 
invited was supposed to leave formality outside the 
door—and, indeed, these parties were delightfully 
informal. 

One night, when Mrs. Powell was giving a fare- 
well party to Lieutenant Jones (not his right name), 
wi0 was leaving on the midnight train to re- 


join his regiment, she made her faux pas and her 
method of sending out her information was dis- 
covered. At the time there were several couples 
dancing a waltz, and Mrs. Powell and Lieutenant 
Jones were dancing together, while I was sitting out 
the dance with a French girl. This girl and I were 
in the living-room, seated on a couch that was placed 
against the partly closed portiéres of the archway. 
During this time I was studying Mrs. Powell and de- 
bating in my mind whether, after all, we were not on 
the wrong trail. The passing of Mrs. Powell and the 
lieutenant into the dining-room for a drink broke up 
this line of thought, and I was about to ask the young 
French girl for a dance when I suddenly became aware 
of voices on the other side of the portiéres. Mrs. 
Powell and the lieutenant had seated themselves on 
another couch directly behind us, with only the por- 
tiéres between. 

She had been immune so long that she had grown 
careless and either did not see us when she passed 
into the dining-room or had forgotten where we were 
sitting; or possibly she considered me just another 
dupe, and so of no consequence. Anyway, I was 
able to overhear the conversation. I am afraid there 
is one girl in Biarritz who thinks the Americans are a 
queer lot; for, as soon as I heard them talking on the 
other side of that portiére, I sadly neglected the young 
lady seated on my right, and concentrated my entire 
attention on overhearing what was said by Mrs. 
Powell. I have no apologies to offer for eavesdropping. 
I was at this party for one purpose, and one pur- 
pose only—to catch this woman napping and eaves- 
dropping was justifiable under the circumstances. 

I heard Mrs. Powell ask Lieutenant Jones whether 
he was returning to his regiment by the way of Paris, 
and upon his replying that he intended to stop over 
there two days she said: 

“As you are going to Paris, Lieutenant Jones, I 
would appreciate it if you would do me a great favor. 
I know it is not supposed to be done, but you will do 
it for me, lam sure. My husband sent me some deeds 
to be signed, and I must return them to our bankers 
in Switzerland. Already there has been a sad delay, 
as the French mails are slow. My funds depend upon 
my returning these papers quickly. If you would 
please take them, censor them for me, and mail them 
in your American post-office in Paris, it would save me 
a great deal of embarrassment. Another favor—l 
should like to keep up our pleasant acquaintance. 
Will you not write me once in a while, and if by chance 
you should be located anywhere near -my husband 
while on the front, I will have him look you up. And 
then, after this war is over, I should like to have you 
visit us at our home in England.” 

Orders are orders, and it was a court-martial of- 
fense to mark a letter as censored unless the officer 
had read it. But this letter was already sealed and 
who would suspect such a charming woman? Be- 
sides, it was so trifling a return for all the pleasant 
times—and she had been so kind to a poor lieutenant 
who was far from home—and—the lieutenant dis- 
obeyed orders for the woman and promised to send 
the letter on. 


HE time arrived for the lieutenant’s departure, 

and we all went over to the station to see him 
off. Just as the train pulled out, Mrs. Powell, in 
bidding the lieutenant good-by, once more cautioned 
him to remember to mail the letter as soon as he 
reached Paris. These farewells always had a depress- 
ing effect on those left behind, and as it was a delight- 
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ful moonlight night, some one suggested a walk on the 
beach. The others joined in; but, pleading a head- 
ache, I returned to the hospital. 

As soon as possible I got the Bordeaux office on the 
telephone, and instructed Lieutenant Greene to meet 
the train on its arrival there and to place Lieutenant 
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\ T sadly neglected the girl beside me and concentrated 
on the two talking on the other side of the portiére 


Jones under arrest and remove him from the train. 
Under no circumstances was he to allow Jones to talk 
to any one, and he was to confine Jones in the Hotel 
Gobineau, with a sergeant always on guard in the 
room, so that no one could enter and that Jones 
could communicate with no one. These extra pre- 
cautions were taken in order that if Jones were in 
league with Mrs. Powell he would not have an oppor- 
tunity to “tip her off.” (Right here it might be 
added that an investigation of Jones proved that he 
was only a tool in the hand of this shrewd woman.) 
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Lieutenant Greene was also instructed to rush to me 
all the papers found on Jones, at once, by messenger 
on a motorcycle. Right well did Greene obey the 
instructions; for, before this woman had awakened 
from her beauty sleep the next morning, we had 
absolute proof of her guilt. 
Instead of deeds, she had given the lieu- 
tenant sheets of a closely written message in 
/ code. The letter, written on fine tissue paper, 
was a mere jumble of words; but we soon dis- 
covered that it was written in the so-called 
‘diagonal code.”” The key to the code was the 
! date. The letter was written on a square 
paper, and the words were in columns. In 
solving it, we first added the figures of the date, 
which gave us seven; then, counting seven 
words from left to right on the top line, we had 
| the second position on the code; then, counting 
| | diagonally across the paper, still keeping from 
left to right, the last word was the ninth from 
the top. With this number we went back to 
the first column, and, counting down nine 
words, we had the first word of the message; 
skipping nine words, we had the second; and 
by continually skipping nine words and going 
| from left to right, we had the entire message. 
We found that Mrs. Powell was ‘sending out 
detailed information as to location, plans, and 
strength of our forces, which she had succeeded 
in securing from theofficers 
she was entertaining, as 
well as that contained in 
the letters she was contin- 
ually receiving from some 
thirty officers who had 
been her guests at Biarritz. 


FTER a lengthy con- 
' ference with the 
French, it was finally de- 
~_— ' cided that, as Mrs. Powell 
claimed that she was Eng- 
\ | lish, and her punishment, 
if convicted, would be 
.* death in front of a firing 
squad, and because she was 
so well intrenched in the 
f good graces of the influen- 
j tial people of Biarritz, it 
“eee was absolutely necessary 
that our evidence be be- 
yond question when we 
made the arrest. 

Not having seen the 
letter actually passed to 
Jones, it was impossible 
hs for me to swear that the 
incriminating letter we 
had was the one that Mrs. 
Powell had given to the 
lieutenant that night when I was listening on the other 
side of those portiéres. In court it would be his word 
against hers, and as the lieutenant had already dis- 
obeyed orders, the tendency of the court would be to 
believe Mrs. Powell. 

Then again, there was another and a very good 
reason why I did not want to make a slip: there is a 
law in France that allows a person falsely accused and 
found not guilty to recover, without recourse on the 
part of the accuser, a large sum of money for such 
accusations. [did not propose to involve the United 
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a 
New York City July 16, 1922. 

Shall hundred. Hundred. Asia. Finland is it if three north. 
Ship fifty outside Spain. Italy it no to you south 
ladle hundred within Africa. Africa east yes you —_— are to-day 
padded but withon _ six sixty north can but lad next 
convoy not where miles inches west. not not bit week 
maybe then when north yes but why miles Edd _ east. 
shows to-day five east but can if sail east when 
kinds yes seven coast. cant show that west none_ there 
clans. Bill three - period. period peas’ then none some _ here 
bob. napper four comma comma nuts units that why next 
sails four ninety stop start but hundred not yes when 
snail south Marie start stop yes miles then if sails 
lamb west John. twenty twenty no then can you bails. 








SAMPLE OF THE CODE USED BY THE WOMAN Spy OF BIARRITZ 
KEY: First add the figures of the month's date, 16, which gives 7. Counting seven words on the top line from 


left to right brings you to the word “‘it.”’ 
through five words, giving the key number, 3. 
io get the first word of the message, ‘‘convoy.”’ 
sage. 


A diagonal line from ‘‘it’’ to the right-hand corner of the code passes 
Now, with the number 5, count down five words on the first column, 
Skip five words; the sixth, “sails,” is the second word of the mes- 
Keep on in this manner around the square, following the second line the second time around, the third line 


the third time, and so on until you arrive at the word “‘period,”’ which ends the message. 


States in any such law-suit. We must have proof 
that was incontrovertible before we made a move. 
The plan of action finally decided upon was that 
I should secure the necessary proof directly. (We 
felt that by this time I was firmly intrenched in this 
woman's good graces and could take the chance.) 


‘*~7 MUST go to Bordeaux to draw my pay,” I 
told Mrs. Powell. ‘‘Is there anything that I 
can do for you while I am there?”’ 

Mrs. Powell gave me several commissions to per- 
form for her, and then I was thunder-struck at her 
daring when I heard her say: 

“Major, will you find out for me when Admiral 

——— is due in with the next convoy? The Admiral 
is a dear friend of the family, and promised when 
he next returned from the States he would come 
to Biarritz for a few days’ rest. I am very anxious 
to know when he will arrive, so that I can arrange for 
his entertainment and run up to Bordeaux to meet 
him. He might not keep his promise unless reminded 
of it personally.’’ A perfectly plausible reason on 
the surface of it. 

Promising to endeavor to secure the desired in- 
formation for her, I left for Bordeaux. Upon my 
return, with many pledges of secrecy and impressing 
upon her the fact that I would be court-martialed 
and unquestionably shot if it ever became known 
that I had told any one about the arrival of a convoy, 
[ gave her the information: 

“The next convoy with Admiral in charge 
is expected to sail from New York two weeks from 
to-day. It should arrive off the mouth of the Gironde 
River fifteen days after sailing. You no doubt 
have noticed,” I continued, “that we are not losing 
any of our boats now. One of the naval officers 
explained that to me. He said that a convoy, as 
soon as it left New York, sailed directly east for two 
hundred miles, and then turned directly south and 


continued on that course until off the coast of South 
America; then sailed west until within a hundred 
miles off the coast of Africa; and then sailed north 
until they can dodge into a port. The ‘subs’ are 
lying in wait off the English coast and are being. 
fooled. (This information, of course, was false.) 

The logical time had now come when we should 
stop Mrs. Powell’s activities. If Mrs. Powell was 
guilty, as we believed, she would seize the oppor- 
tunity to send to Germany the information regarding 
the convoys. A faked telegram was prepared, order- 
ing me to turn my car into the motor park at Bordeaux 
and report to the First Army for duty. And with 
the telegram I presented myself at her house and in- 
formed her that I was leaving the next night for the 
front by the way of Paris. Mrs. Powell at once 
arranged the farewell party for me, while I sent my car 
ahead to Bayonne, fifteen miles away in the direction of 
Bordeaux, with orders for it to await my arrival 
there. 


HE night of my departure came, and I went to 

Mrs. Powell’s house for the party. During the 
evening, while dancing with her, Mrs. Powell sug- 
gested that, since it was so warm, we go into the 
dining-room for a drink, and there sit out the re- 
mainder of the dance. Here she told me the same 
story she had told Lieutenant Jones—about the deeds, 
money, bankers in Switzerland, and all. Determined 
to see just how far she would go, I said: 

“Mrs. Powell, won't you allow me to be your 
banker until you can get funds? You have made my 
stay here in Biarritz very pleasant, and I should like 
the opportunity of showing my gratitude.” 

“No, my dear friend,’’ she replied; “‘I have enough 
to carry me. But if you will only do this favor, and 





mail that letter the minute you arrive in Paris, I will 
greatly appreciate it.” 
I accepted the sealed letter, and, in order that her 
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, had to be made by the French police. 
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suspicion mizht not be aroused, took out my fountain- 
pen and wrote across the lower left-hand corner of the 
envelope: 

“Passed as censored”’ (with my name and rank 
underneath). 

Train-time arrived, and all went over to the station 
to see me off. Instead of remaining on the train until 
it reached Paris, as Mrs. Powell thought I would, 
I left it at Bayonne, where my car was waiting for me. 

By two o'clock in the morning I had placed our 
entire and conclusive proof of this spy’s guilt in the 
hands of the French Secret Service chief. We were 
obliged to do this, for all arrests of civilians in France 
The envelope 
given me was opened, and in it we found another code 
letter, containing all the information that I had given 
her regarding the Admiral’s arrival and the sailing 
plan of the convoys. 

The arrest was made at daylight. 

Since it was thought that she might attempt to 
commit suicide if she knew the evidence against her, 
and since the French desired to make an example of 
her as a warning to others who might be tempted to 
try the same manceuver, I did not participate in the 
arrest. As soon as the message had been decoded 
and we found that it actually contained the false 
information given her, I quietly left the city, and by 
the time the arrest was made was far on the road back 
to Bordeaux. 

Mrs. Powell’s arrest created a furore in Biarritz. 
It did not seem possible to those who had been so 
closely associated with her that she was the type who 
would use friendship as a cloak for serving the Ger- 
mans. Her friends rallied to her assistance and em- 
ployed the best legal talent for her defense. Not 
knowing the actual evidence against her, Mrs. Powell 
was sure of her acquittal. Both she and her friends 
derided the French Secret Service officers for the arrest. 
and promised that after she had gone free they would 
make it uncomfortable for those officials. But the 
old Chief only smiled and bided his time. 

Mrs. Powell was taken to Bordeaux for trial. 
When we. saw the number arraigned on her side we 
certainly congratulated ourselves that we had taken 
the precaution to secure our additionai corroboratory 
evidence. 


HEN Lieutenant Jones and I faced her in court 

—and this was her first intimation that either 
of us was connected with her arrest—the situation 
was altered. Her face blanched. She realized that 
her little game was up. A peculiarity of the French 
law allows a prisoner to harangue a witness in open 
court. They believe—and in the majority of cases it 
proves correct—that an accused person, if allowed to 
harangue a witness, will make admissions that will 
disclose the true status of the case. When I was 
called to the stand, Mrs. Powell gave me a reception 
that I will never forget. There on that stand I 
learned the full meaning of the old saying, “Hell hath 
no fury like a woman scorned.” 
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Her trial was a brief one; for my testimony, sub- 
stantiated as it was by Jones, together with the two 
code letters, was sufficient to secure a conviction. 
Mrs. Powell was found guilty and sentenced to be 
shot. 

Even though I knew that Mrs. Powell had supplied 
much valuable information to the Germans, I could 
not feel otherwise than sorry for her, and did my best 
to soften the agony of her few remaining days. As 
the prison food was very plain, arrangements were 
made to have an outside restaurant supply her meals. 
The French Secret Service women who were placed on 
guard in her cell day and night were carefully selected 
with a view of adding to her comfort as much as pos- 
sible. The American Protestant chaplain was sent 
over to the French prison, while the French priests 
attempted to give her the consolation of their re- 
ligion; but Mrs. Powell died, as she had lived, without 
the help of any church. 


NE bright sunny morning at six o'clock, Mrs. 

Powell was led out into the courtyard of the pris- 

on and placed against the wall. The command 
“Fire!” rang out—and she had paid the penalty. 

From one of the Frenchwomen who guarded Mrs. 
Powell we learned her story. (Mary Powell is a name 
substituted by the author for her real one.) Her 
father was an Englishman, while her mother was a 
Bohemian. Shortly after her birth, her mother had 
eloped with a Frenchman, and to make up for the 
loss of her mother, her father had lavished all his 
wealth and love upon Mary. Young, handsome 
with a wild type of beauty, and reputed wealthy, she 
became the object of adoration of many a young 
Englishman. 

An officer in the Guards finally won and married 
her. Blood told this time with a variation of her 
mother’s story. Her husband’s duties kept him 
away most of the time, but one evening he discovered 
her with another man. He quickly divorced her and 
shortly afterward she went to the Continent to live. 
The Czar of Russia, always on the lookout for such 
tools, soon employed her, and she became a member 
of his confidential secret force. When the revolution 
broke out in Russia, Mrs. Powell, with others of that 
so much feared secret force, was obliged to flee for 
her life. 

She made her way to Switzerland, arriving there 
almost penniless. By now she was lost to all sense 
of honor and was willing to serve the highest bidder. 
The German intelligence staff soon found her, hired 
her, and, equipping her with an English passport, 
sent her to France to operate. 

She located in the beautiful villa at Biarritz, and 
when it was announced that the Americans were to 
open a convalescent hospital for wounded officers, 
she aimed to become, and did become, a leader in the 
entertainments for our officers, thus securing much 
valuable information for the enemy. She always 
used an American officer as her messenger and her 
letters were mailed through our post-office in Paris. 
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This boy had a divine gifl, yet he was only— 


ust in the Doorway 


By Dixie Willson 


Author of “ Manin You”’ 


I}lustrations by W. C. Nims 


NE morning my father said to my gra’mother, 
‘Please cook rice-cakes for me to-night, will 
you, mother? The whole blue bowl full, will 
you?” 

So after while she mixed them up with her hands— 
her hands skinny, with little clumps of rice sticking to 
her fingers. At dark we sat by the window, looking 
down the street for my father tocome. We left off the 
light to see outside better. We watched and watched. 
Downstairs every one went by in the street, and there 
were children playing, and shops with lights, and 
people in and out. The lights from outside made 
yellow streaks and squares on our floor. 

My father was never late. He had never been 
late before. I tried to make Gran’am talk about 
Levy's new organ—but no—nothing. 

After while the street 
was not so busy. 

“Ilya,” she asked 
“what time is it now?” 

I scratched a match by 
the clock-face. 

“It’s nine,”’ I told her. 

“Then have vour pota- 
toes and go to bed, Ilya,” 
she said; and she came out 
of the window. 

“Never mind po- 
tatoes,” I said my 
Gran’am. “T’ll get them.” 

But she came just the 
same, and put on the light; 
so then she saw the clock 
herself—that I had _ said 
nine when really it was 
ten. When she saw that 
she forgot me, and went 
back to the window and 
rocked her body like old 


people rock when they pray. 


ae my own head, too, I 
wondered where my 
father was; but I went to 
bed, and to sleep a little, 
and what woke me was 
men in our room talking. 
I saw a tall man putting 
father’s bucket on the table. 

“Now we'll have rice- 
cakes,”’ I said to myself; so 
I got up in my night-gown. 

But Gran’am was not 
getting food. She was 
standing there, staring as if 


me, 


the 
to 


she was awake in her sleep. 
but I didn’t see father. 
didn’t come. 
shoulder. 

“h.2ttte 
one, your 
father 
dead,’’ 
said. 

I looked 
at those men, 
and at my 
Gran’am 
again; then | 
went back in 
bed, and | 


Four men were there, 
I asked Gran’am if father 
rhe tall man put his hand across my 
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The man was looking at Michael; he asked what was his name, and he 
gave him and me each a dime 
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covered my face. I was afraid to move any more. I 
only lay there and wondered and wondered what 
“dead’’ was. My mother had once been dead, too. 

“Well,” I thought, ““Gran’am will have to throw 
out the rice-cakes now.” 


HE tall man brought us soup one day. Gran’am 

asked him could I work. I was ten. He said 
no. So Gran’am cried and asked him what could we 
do. We could not live with nothing at all. 

All my life I see my gra’mother in that room there 
—so cold for a room since my father could not make 
the fire. A blue table setting by the wall, and my 
father’s clothes folded on it—the black floor—that 
cold little stove, and Gran’am in her old chair, with 
bare feet and the old shawl—and no eyes but dark 
holes—and no tea any more—and her face all wrinkled 
with tears dropping down. The big clock cracked 
out time on the wall for a day and another day; then 
it stopped. It seemed everything else had stopped 
too, like that clock. 

People often die. I suppose fathers often die, too 
—but it seemed to me some one had died for the first 
time in the world. 

One afternoon I took the last of our money for 











“What are you do- 
ing?” the woman 
said. ‘‘ Keep away 
from dustin 
doorways” 


milk—but when I came back, fire was in the stove 
again, and a boy was standing there in our room! 

He looked like no boy I had ever seen before. 
His clothes were no better than mine—no better; but 
his eyes someway kept me from talking right out to 
him like to any boy who would be in our house. 

I stayed against the door, holding the milk, and 
watched them standing there—Gran’am and him— 
Gran’am with a brush in her hand, brushing his hair, 
that was black and curly. Money was on the table. 

The boy looked under Gran’am’s arm at me. He 
smiled at me. 

“If I had only a /ittle hair, like you,” he said, ‘‘she 
wouldn’t brush me so hard.”’ 

I put down the milk and came by my gra’mother 
to look at that boy. 

“Who is he?”’ I asked her. 

“‘He’s Michael,’ she said. 
Michael now.” 

I didn’t know what she meant; but no matter, I 
thought, if now we had a fire and money. No matter 
who was the boy. 

“Now that he has come, Ilya,’ Gran’am said, 
“take money and go down for bread and some fish.” 

I took hold of his coat. 

“Come too, then,” I said. 

“Yes, go on, Michael,’’ Gran’am told him, ‘‘and 
carry fish for your sister.”’ 

So we went downstairs, and all the children in the 
street looked at us, and got out of Michael’s way. 

He was poor too, and his feet bare too, but the 
children got out of his way. His eyes weren't poor. 
It was his eyes that made you get out of hisway. He 
was taller than I was. 

“What's your name?” I asked him. ‘Where do 
you live? Do you work? Were those new shoes on 
my floor your shoes?”’ 

So he said he was going to work very soon and he 
wore shoes on Sunday. 

“T live at your house now,” he said, “‘so now my 
name is the same as yours.”’ 

“My name is Ilya Draski,”’ I told him. 

‘‘My name is Michael Draski,”’ he said. ‘I’ve 
got your gra’mother for my gra’mother too now, so 
now there’s you and me. I wanted some one a long 
time,’’ he said; and he took hold of my hand. 

The hold of his fingers made me warm. It some- 
way seemed to me I had found a hand, now, that 
would always be somewhere for mine. 


“He’s my little boy 


UR house was at 84 Pell Street, where a market 
crosses the street. One of those places where 
the tall wide city cuts off and the tumbled one begins. 
On the other side shiny motor-cars go along a wide 
white road, and on my side two-wheeled junk-carts 
jangle bells all day over cobble-stones that make a 
street eight paces wide, where children sit on the steps 
of doorways. 

Michael and I would sit, with the rest, at the foot 
of our stairs in the door. 

One day some one came out of the market into our 
street. A tall girl and aman. Her dress was white, 
her shoes were white, and her hands and her face and 
her fingers were white. I could feel the cobble-stones 
hurting her feet. 

When they were close to us, she stopped and looked 
at a slip of paper in her hand. 

‘How much farther is it, Carl?” she asked—and 
moved away from Sooky’s coffee-wagon. 

“Quite far, Jean,” he said, “if your address is 
right here. I wish you'd tell me what on earth you 
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want at that place. 
and he laughed at Sooky’s baby, almost under her feet. 

The women hung out of their windows to see her. 
Children came in the street, and the men stopped 
shouting to watch her with their fat eyes. 

She was very close to us. Michael put his hand on 
a silk rose on her dress; he thought it was a flower he 
could smell. She drew up her skirt and stepped away, 
as if afraid of us. More children came around. 

“Carl, this is awful,’”’ she said; ‘‘let’s get out of 
here.”’ 

The man didn’t hear her. He was looking at 
Michael. He roughed up Michael’s hair and asked 
what was his name. He gave me and him each a new 
little dime. 

But the girl pulled him back. 

“What are you doing?” she said quick and sharp. 
*‘Keep away from dust in the doorways.”’ ‘‘Dust in 
the doorways’’—I knew she meant us. 

They went past to the corner and down the other 
way. 

“We'll buy jacks and red candy,” Michael said. 
**Two dimes!” 

But I was only thinking of that girl. I knew I 
would never forget how she had looked at Michael when 
his fingers touched her dress—how she had said he 
was dust in the doorway. 


NE morning, when Michael scrubbed the floor, 
he scrubbed so fast and scrubbed so fast and 
looked at the clock till I wondered why. 

My gra’mother loved Michael better than me. 
So did I. I forgot I was any self myself at all—I was 
only a sister to Michael. Some people have eyes 
just to see with, but Michae! 
seemed to live with hiseyes. They 
seemed all his heart—all his love 
and his hate. Hecould say as 


Look out where you step!’’"— 





much looking at some one 
as speaking. 

While he scrubbed the aA 
floor I knew by his eyes he 
was waiting for something. 


and white things that never get dirty. A man looked 
at us over his paper. 

“Come away,” I begged Michael, and pulled at 
his sleeve. ‘“The policeman will take us.” 

Michael turned and laughed at me, and started to 
answer; but before he said anything there came from 
the house a long sound of melody. 

“There it is,’ he whispered, short and sharp. 
“Ilya, listen!’’ 

The strings of a fiddle were singing inside there 
like long threads of purple light—so soft, so full of 
tears, you could not think that only fingers made it 
with a bow. It came past us like seeing some one live 
and die, till we stood by the gate and forgot we were 
only nobody. Always I see Michael there by that 
gate, looking through the pickets, with wind in his 
hair, and the leaves blowing down—his face and his 
eyes like a part of that violin—his heart and the song 
of it all gone together. 

I stood by the house till it was finished. 

“Who is it, Michael?’ I asked him. 

“It’s Helmar, the master,” he said, almost whis- 
pering. ‘‘How is it a fiddle can hurt you so?” he said 
—and his eyes were as far as the stars. ‘Every day 
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I took soup off the fire. 

“Michael, what are you 
waiting for?’’ I asked him. 

“Nobody would care 
but me,” he said. “It is 
only a window behind a 
house. You can come if 
you want to.”’ 

Our gra’mother had gone Wh 
to make wine for the church. 

We went down the street 
past the market a little; 
and then, where the houses 
were full of tall windows, ‘ 
Michael stopped. Iron 
gates were over all the 
front doors, and tall iron 
gates between the houses. ry .. 

“Just wait,’’ Michael 
said. ‘‘Here’s where it is’’; 
and he stood up on a gate iy 
and looked through the 
holes of it. 

Yellow leaves blew *) 
down on the ground, and a 
park was across the road 
with children playing on 
the walks, in pink things 

















“ How is it a fiddle can hurt you so?”’ he said—and his 
eyes were as far as the stars 


T come and listen 

like this, and how 

is it—my own 

PS fingers feel every 
Ne string!” 

2 Then, while 

we stood there, it 

Me . came again—like 

water dripping 

—drops falling some- 

, , where and catching the 

sunshine. 

Michael’s fingers shut 
tight over mine. 

“A violin has the 
whole world in it,” he 
said—with the leaves 
blowing down on his hair. 
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you'll find it was all in a handful of days, and your 
years are the pieces left over from that. 

My whole life has been six days, that’s all: the 
first day when I came in our house that time, and 
found Michael there with my gra’mother—and the 
next day was when my gra’mother went to pray at the 
mass one Sunday and she never came home. 

They brought the shell of her back to our house, 
but gra’mother never came back again. I was glad. 
She had lived till her bones were so tired. I thought 
her heaven was right where she died—to stay with the 
Mary and Jesus there. Somehow, I thought gra’- 
mother would care for the candles and keep them 
burning and trim them. I could go there to pray and 
feel gra’mother bless me. So I began to think “‘dead”’ 
meant that you could stay where you were happiest. 

The third day was once after 
dark. It was winter. I was push- 
ing frost off the window with my 
thumb. I was waiting for Michael. 
Potatoes were cooking. On my 
chair were the coats I made but- 
ton-holes in for Shenski now. I 
heard Michael coming. He opened 
the door; but when I looked at him, 
his eyes were not seeing me or the 
house at all. 





“What’s happened?”’ I asked him, frightened. 
“‘Helmar’s going to learn me to play,”’ he said. 
He said it like telling me God would be coming. 


IX years then. The pieces of those three days. 

I lived in the long halls of San Gabrielle, and 
sometimes I heard from Sister Frances how happy 
Michael was. Helmar kept him and taught him. 
Once she told me Michael was six feet tall. 

I was tall, too. My hair was still yellow, and short 
to my shoulders; and I sewed so quickly that Sister 
Marithecla gave me all the clothes to make for the 
little ones. At night I would open the window as far 
as I could, and look at the sky till house-walls were 
gone from around me, and miles and money were 
nowhere at all. 

When I was eighteen the Mother Superior called 
me. I was to go away now, she said. I was finished. 
Well—I sewed up a basket of clothes for the littles, 
and told them good-by, and went out of that big gate. 
They gave me the money to go home, and I went back 
to Shenski and got a machine to work at. Then I 
tried to get back to our old place to live. 

The street—well, you think things will change 
without you—but no. Sooky’s coffee-wagon just the 
same, another baby under the wheels, the same little 
stiff doll-man hopping on the whistle, the doorways 
full of children, the shops full of people, old Marta the 
same with her basket of cheese, the men with fat eyes, 
and our old stairway sagging. 

Our room was empty. I stood by the door. 
Nothing there but that big clock still on the wall 
where my father had wound it. 


. 














It was Helmar, the master, playing 


Now he came in the door. I was little again. He 
was tall, with his dark beard, his hands big and strong. 
He stood there to wind that clock—pushed the hands 
around, making it strike so many times it was no hour 
at all. The table was warm, full of corn and hot 
soup-bowls; gra’mother’s old chair, and her gray hair 
smooth and tied back in black, her hands mixing rice- 
cakes, rice stuck to her fingers; the man bringing 
father’s bucket—dead; gra’mother gone to mass, her 
soul fixing candles; Michael gone with a master; just 
me and an empty room left behind—tired shoulders 
all day, and machine wheels to fill your head. I put 
my face into the wall in my arms. I would go to mass, 
too—maybe I could die, too. 

Then something touched me. Warm _ hands 
caught me. I looked up into Michael’s eyes—dark, 
full of everything. 

“Oh, little one,” he 
said, quick and happy, 
“how beautiful you’ve 
grown! How long your 
dress is. And your eyes 
full of tears! I just now 
saw Shenski, and he told 
me you were back. I 
couldn’t believe it. I’ve 
wanted you so.” 

He held me away from 
him—looked at me— 
looked at me. Then he 
suddenly caught me and 
I felt his kiss against my 
lips. 

So the fourth day was 
then — when I was no 
one’s little sister any more, 
but the sweetheart of 
Michael. 

So into the clean. new spring came our happiness. 

I sewed on Shenski’s machine so fast, it seemed 
the wheels would lose themselves. I laughed out 
loud at the buttons tumbling out, all puffed with sur- 
prise at going so fast like the people who come tum- 
bling out of Windy Cave at the carnival. 

I’d made the old room into home again,—a little 
of this and a little of that,—and Michael used to come 
down there from Helmar’s for supper and Sunday and 
talking and dreaming. 

He would come to that room to be happy—my 
beloved: a man, a tall prince—loving me, having me. 

And there is no difference in a button-machine or 
a garden of flowers when love comes to you like that. 

He played for me like lights dancing, like silver, 
like long days passing when some one is gone, like the 
ocean at night—or like you all alone on the scrags of a 
mountain with wind in the sky. 

Once, at the shop, Shenski brought down a paper 
to show me. 

‘“‘Here you are, kid,” he said, laughing and dirty. 
‘“‘Here’s your boy and your fiddle. You'll lose him 
some day.” 

It was Michael. A man! A picture so like him 
I could see him smile back at the love in my eyes. 








Draski [it said], a young Russian who bids fair to 
rival the greatest. A protégé of Lucian Helmar, 
whom the social four hundred are sponsoring for a 
career. His performance last night at the Lynn- 
Devons musicale was altogether remarkable. 


I kept that paper; I read it over and over. My 
beloved! That night I asked him to tell me about it 


~ —the place and the people and all that they said. 
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“Why, it only is you,” he laughed, “that’s all. I 
don’t know what they said. I don’t know how the 
place was. It was you in my fingers made the fiddle 
play—that’s all. I didn’t think of anything else.” 

He put his hands under my elbows and lifted me 
up till my lips came to his lips. 

“Dear heart,’’ he whispered to me, “I love you 
so! You are so little—so sweet in my arms again. 
Your eyes are like my violin playing—my Ilya come 
back out of all I remembered about you, come back 
like I dreamed you would. Big, solemn eyes!”’ 

So he laughed then, and held me as if I was a little 
girl, and told me about the party—the ladies and the 
gay things. 

Well, so that was God's share to me,—breath, 
strength, and Michael,—my hands only waiting to 
go where he needed them. 





AME a rap at my door once: a man with a long 
box. I broke it to find what was in there so 
fast that my fingers tangled all in the strings. 

A cobweb—white cobweb—with silver caught into 
it. Mine! And wrapped in beside it—red roses! 
Sometimes things happen like the stars—you see them 
so you have to believe it even when you know it can’t 
be true. 

Then after an hour my Michael came. I had 
never seen him ready to play. He opened the door 
in his slender black clothes—the white tucks of his 
bosom so smooth and so handsome. 

I stood waiting for him. 

“Oh, little one!”’ he cried, “‘you are perfect! Your 
hair and the gown and the shoes—you are perfect. 
How proud I shall be when I tell them! How beauti- 
ful you are with a rose near your lips like that!” 

He had brought me a cloak. I put it around me. 
My hair snuggled into the collar so soft. I was afraid 
to go—yet eager and too happy. 

Downstairs were children to follow me, asking 
things; women to come out and feel of my dress with 
their fingers and talk swift Russian clatter. Michael 
laughed at them. My cheeks were scarlet; I couldn’t 
talk. I only kept close to him. 

How is it life slips from one cog to another? 

So in the great sparkling house of some one I heard 
Michael play. The women and men watched him 
as if he took their life out of their own hands into 
his while he played. The warm smell of flowers— 
lights trailing across a long floor in the mirror of its 
polish, and Michael—my sweetheart—holding it all 
in his two hands! 

When it finished, there was nothing for a moment 
—no sound, no words. Then, like a sudden wind 
coming, their voices began—and they called him and 
cheered him 

He came straight to me and he kissed me. 

“It is you in my fingers,’’ he whispered. 

They all came around us, calling out praise for him 

-reaching for him, catching his hands out of mine. 

One woman was tall, with white shoulders, white 
arms, sparkling fingers that fluttered over his hands 
like birds’ wings. 

“‘Draski, you're marvelous,”’ she breathed. ‘You 
are marvelous! Have you forgotten you promised to 
come and have dinner with me and tell all your 
dreams? Now, dear boy, when may I plan it?” 


Michael laughed and patted her fingers a little. 

“Mrs. Devons, here is my sweetheart,”’ he said— 
“the little Ilya I told you about.” 

The lady turned to me, surprised. 
gray a little, lips drooping at the corners, 


Hair dark, 
First I saw 


- her neck, and the blaze of adiamond. Then she spoke 


to me, drawling—in a queer little way, as if she were 
looking at something that amused her. 

“Oh, how do you do?” she said, and it someway 
seemed she was sorry she must spend the words, 
“‘How does it seem to have a famous lover?” 

I looked up to answer; but when I saw her eves all 
I could say was gone. My cheeks were hot in a 
second, to think of her fingers there on Michael's arm 
—for out of that place full of people I saw only our 
alley again, and this woman pulling her dress from his 
little hands and calling him “dust in the doorway.”’ 

When that day had happened, I knew I should 
never forget—and I had not forgotten. 

“Bring your little friend with you, Draski,’’ she 
said, ‘if you like. Just make yourself happy however 
you can.” Then she put her arm around his shoulder. 
“Dear boy,” she whispered, ‘‘you’re wonderful, 
really!”’ 

I put my face against Michael’s sleeve, and she 
moved her hand. In one second more I should have 
bitten her fingers. 

We went home in some one’s big purring car— 
Michael and me there in velvet and silver. He told 
me that woman was Jean—Mrs. Devons; that she'd 
known him from Helmar’s. 

“T hate her,” I told him. 
said.” 

“Why, Ilya,”’ he laughed, ‘“‘you little silly! She’s 
been wonderful to me. If it wasn’t for her—we 
wouldn’t be having these fine clothes to-night. I 
never could tell you all she has given me—my biggest 
chance in life, sweetheart.” 

Someway, I didn’t remind him of that time on the 
street—I don’t know why. I wanted to tell him, but 
someway it would have seemed like showing him mud 
where he saw only a beautiful road. 


“T hate every word she 





E went to her house to that dinner one day. I 
didn’t go; I told him I had a new dress to fix for 
Sunday. 

The day after that one, when I came home from 
Shenski’s, he was waiting for me—he and his fiddle. 
I rumpled his hair all into curls, and stood with my 
toes on his feet so my head came to his shoulder, and I 
held him close. 

Love is the Sunday morning of the world. A pure 
whiteness like nothing else but the grace tof God. 
What are words? Who can tell it? 

Feet came quickly down our hall. Some one 
knocked, quick and frightened. I opened the door. 
That woman was there—a dark hat close around her 
face, and a dark coat all around her, her face small, 
little. 

A face is only what is in your heart. Only the 
size of what is in your heart. She didn’t see me. 
She ran to Michael and caught at his hands. 

“‘Michael,’’ she said in a thin, queer voice, ‘‘this 
is terrible, terrible! The check I gave you for the 
evening you played—you cashed it yesterday—oh, 
how can I tell you? I—I forged Leon’s name—and 
now he won’t cover it. You must understand, dear 
boy—oh, it seems I shall die! But my name isn’t on 
it—”’ She stopped a minute. She caught her 
breast with her pale hands and looked at me with 
eyes crazy, yellow. When she began to talk again 
her voice was gone—only breath was left to make the 
words—“‘it is only your name and Leon's,” she said; 
“so it’s you they will come for—and if you don’t 
tell—”’ 

Michae! looked at her queerly; his head came up 
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I put the cloak around me. 


cried, “you are perfect!” 
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straighter. I could see the white coming all around 
his lips. 

‘Don't tell them, Michael,”’ she whispered sharply. 
“You have no one—no family. You area man. It 
would kill me—my husband, my friends, my posi- 
tion—"’ She stopped again. She caught at the 
window. “Don’t tell them!’’ she begged again. 
“‘When it’s done I will pay you enough to be—’ 

Michael scuffed down the corner of the rug where 
she’d stumbled. 

“They know where to find me,” he said. 
home.” 

Her body bent over against the table, and her eyes 
burned at his. 

“You won't tell them, Michael,” she said, splutter- 
ing as if she couldn’t keep her tongue on the right 
words. “You won't disgrace me! I'll pay you any 
money you ask—”’ 

She reminded me of a yellow-faced Punch and 
Judy thing with its eyes painted for fright and its 
arms and head rattling on a stick. 

“‘Go home,’’ Michael said, and he opened the door; 
but when he looked down the stairs he closed it again 
short and quick. 

“Tlya, put her in there,” he said, and jerked his 
head to the inside room. ‘“‘Some one’s coming,” he 
said. 

She went in there herself, stumbling over the rug 
again. 

Men came, two of them. I tried to hold on to the 
wall with my fingers. All the while I could see my 
gra’mother rocking her body back and forth, cold and 
sobbing and wrinkled by the window, and she seemed 
to be me. 

I saw Michael take up his hat from the chair. 

‘I want my fiddle,’’ I heard him say. 

So he fixed it. I heard the lock shut on the box. 
Then he came up to me so white, with his hair dark 
and tumbled. He closed his fingers over mine. 

“It’s all right, little one,’’ I heard him saying. 
“She gave us my chance—now she takes it away. 
Life is like that.”’ 

“Michael, you’re crying,” I told him. 

“It’s love for you, sweetheart,’’ he said. 
worry; I'll be back before long.”’ 

His lips on my face, his hands over mine— 

Happiness is smoke that the wind blows away in 
little shreds. 

After while I opened that inside door. The wo- 
man had gone out the other way—down filthy back 
stairs where cats sneak for.food. 





“Go 


“Don't 


HERE are no years. Love is the real mark the 

life of you measures by. A year is only winter— 
summer; big children or little ones; day and night, 
day and night, coming over and over. What is the 
difference—day or night, winter or summer? Years 
are for skins to get old in and fat in. Love is the 
measure. 

Eight years. Walking—sleeping; going into doors 
and out of streets all alone—seeing nothing—thinking 
in words that mean nothing. How cold your hands 
always are, taking words that friends give you as a 
dog takes their bones! A button-machine makes no 
difference. Buttons go in and out. What is that? 


Little children laughing—ripe grapes selling in bas- 
kets—old women sitting. 
around everywhere? 

Then days when you scream, when your fingers 
are fire, when you starve and you hate, and break the 
Then that’s gone, and 


What are they for, all 


clock-face that ticks and ticks. 


your feet are like pieces of wood again; buttons go on 
again. E 

That cobweb dress. I put it on one night, all 
alone, and I bought me a rose, and I sat and heard his 
fiddle play till I thought I was crazy. 

I saw him once. I went there to find him. I held 
his white hands. I kissed him through bars. Then 
[ laughed at those bars—they were the pickets of 
Helmar’s gate. Little Michael stood there—the 
wind blowing his hair, the stars in his eyes, yellow 
leaves coming down 

But they took me away; they wouldn't let me stay 
in that prison. I thought of my gra’mother at the 
church. They had brought her body out of where 
she had wanted to stay, too; but my gra’mother her- 
self had stayed there just the same, so it didn’t matter 
much that they took me away. 

One day I had my hair cut off to my shoulders 
again. I made a great feast, and Michael came home. 

But we had no feast; we ate no food. We only 
sat together in the old black chair. No words—no 
tears—only an hour going on again from eight years 
before. 

But his face was too white. I tried and tried to 
warm his hands. I kissed them—lI blessed them; but 
the blood was gone out of them. 

“Play your fiddle, darling,’’ I begged. 
warm you.” 

But he shook his head. 

“I’m tired,”’ he said. “Only let me hold you for- 
ever and ever.” 


“That will 


N a week, once, one night, some cne came to the 
door. 

“Come in,’’ I said. 

I was by the window. The door pushed open, and 
in long brown something that woman had come again. 
But she didn’t stumble the carpet now. She was tall 
and afraid of nothing now. She was no older, her 
face just the same. 

She came and sat down by me. The room had no 
light, only what came from the street. 

““T came to see Michael,’’ she said. ‘‘I am ready to 
give him all he wants for his music—for Paris or Rus- 
sia. I am ready to do everything.” 

I watched what she said, but I answered: nothing. 
She put her hand over mine, but I didn’t move it. 
It didn’t matter. What was the difference? 

“You two can marry now and have lovely things,” 
she smiled. “I will give him plenty for you too.” 

I watched the dirty light from next door turn 
beautiful in the jewels on her hand. 

“You are very good to think of me,”’ I answered. 

“You, dear, and Michael would have always been 
poor,’ she said. ‘“‘I’ll take care of you now. Michael 
is a wonderful boy. He shall have all he wants, and 
I think he’ll forgive me sometime—don’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, “‘he forgives you.”” What was the 
difference? Forgive? What is that? Seven letters. 

“Why don’t you light your light?” she said, and 
got up from beside me. ‘‘May 7 light it?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I said; ‘‘what’s the difference? Light it.”’ 

She fussed around the wall for a while; then she 
put on the light. I shut my eyes—light hurt me. 

“There, that’s better,” she said. ‘“‘Now we’ll—” 
Then I felt her look at me. 

“Why,” she said in a queer startled way—‘‘why, 
child, you are ill! Why, your skin is like ashes. Are 
you hungry? What’s the matter?”’ 

“Nothing,” I told her. ‘“‘There’s nothing the 
matter.” 
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I heard her put her gold bag on the table. “I'd 
better find Michael,’’ she said. ‘Where is he?”’ 


“The prison was too cold,’’ I told her. ‘Since 
last night Michael is dead.” 
I heard her crying—a lot of long sorrow. After 


while she went away. 


HAD one place to go. To Lena, my old grand- 

father’s sister. I had never known her much, but 
I found a paper with her name on, and I went there. 
It was a little black house in the midst of tall buildings. 

I dicm’t tell her about Michael—I couldn’t find 
the words to say it, and she was too old to care for 
anything but her own days gone by. So I only said 
I had come to stay with her a little. She gave me 
pancakes; she made me eat them. 

In the afternoon I saw children staring at some- 
thing—a long purple car that had stopped in the 
street. Then some one got out. It was that woman. 

God!” I cried. ‘‘Won’t she leave me alone!” 

But I was surprised at her face. Something had 
come into it. 

Lena looked out to see—then her fingers caught at 
her faded old dress. ‘‘It’s me she wants,”’ she said. 
“You be still, now.” 

Lena let her in at the other room. 

‘You're surprised to see me, Lena,”’ Jean Devons 
said. ‘I want John.” 

“Want John,’ Lena quavered. ‘‘After all this?” 

It was quiet a minute; then, with her voice like 


ae 








“Play your fiddle, darling,”’ I begged; “that will warm you.” 
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something torn with a ragged edge, that woman told 
Lena the reason she had come. 

“T want to pay a delx, through John, that I owe to 
a boy who is dead,” she said. ‘I want to give him 
everything I have—money and position—and my 
name and everything. I want to tell every one the 
truth. When I brought him to you that day, no one 
in my world knew he'd been born. Afterward, when 
I married, I didn’t dare tell my husband, and the 
longer I waited the harder it was. But now it is all 
that will save me, to give to him all that I owe.”’ 

Her voice was pitiful with hope and shame. 

‘“‘He was so little,” she said, with a crying, trem- 
bling little laugh in her voice—‘how could I have left 
him! He’s a man now—my son! Did I pay you 
enough? Do you want more?” 

My heart somehow pitied her. What did she 
know of the measure of life? Her life measured noth- 
ing. Her voice told me so. Afid here was my own, 
measuring on to eternity. I felt Michael's fingers 
closed again over mine—and I heard him saying 
again, ‘Life is like that—”’ 

‘“‘When will he come?” she said, trembling. 
he know he has a—mother?”’ 

I heard Lena’s shuffling feet and sharp old stick go 
across the floor into the chair by that woman. 

‘“‘Well,’’ Lena's cracked voice told her, ““‘when my 
old man got sick, I put your John down to 84 Pell 
Street. You can go there to find him. They call 
him Michael Draski.”’ 
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in the Philippines 


until the work he has planned is completed 


General Leonard Wood 


Our Great Colonial Administrator 


By Cecilia Farwell 


E have more than seven thousand islands 

in the Pacific Ocean, and a few more in the 

Atlantic, together with the Canal Zone, 

under our government. Notwithstanding 
this fact, we have no colonial office and no colonial 
policy. But we have developed, in the progress of 
things, some very remarkable colonial administrators, 
who have won the admiration and the commendation 
of the world. If we had been an empire we should 
have seen them knighted, and the story of their ac- 
complishments would have been upon every tongue. 
As it is, we know very little about them. They come 
home from their frelds of labor unhonored and 
unsung. 

Yet we are proud of them none the less, in our own 
way, and of none more than the man who has gone 
twice to those far islands of the sea “‘to straighten 
things out’’—and has straightened them. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since the 
people of the United States took over the Philippine 
Islands, oppressed by three centuries of misrule. 
Governor-General Leonard Wood knows better than 
anybody else what we have accomplished there and 
what yet remains to be done. 
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When Dr. Leonard Wood was an interne in a 
Boston hospital, a child was brought to him whose 
condition demanded immediate attention—a serious 
operation was necessary. By the rule of the hospital, 
such operations were to be performed only by the 
surgeon in charge. But the surgeon was absent. No 
one knew when he would be in. Time was every- 
thing—the child’s one chance of life. Dr. Wood 
operated. The child lived. But the young interne 
who had broken hospital rules was suspended, then 
dismissed. 

“I thought it right to operate,” 
defense. 

The incident marked the changing-point in his 
life. Turning aside from the path along which the 
practice of his profession usually led, he accepted an 
appointment as contract surgeon in the army. But 
fate had established a precedent. Often he was to be 
confronted with a similar choice, and to make that 
same defense, and that only: “I thought it right.” 

General Wood occupies a peculiar, special place in 
the hearts of the American people—a place different 
from that of any other public man of our time. For, 
aside from his civil and military record, both marked 
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by wonderful achievement, he has come 
into close personal touch with the deepest 
lives of the people, and the story of that 
operation in the Boston hospital is typical 
of it. Firm in his belief and adherence 
to military discipline, it has always yet 
reduced itself into the human equation 
in his action. He became the personality 
behind the great machinery of war to the 
millions of fathers and mothers in the 
South and the Middle West who gave 
their sons to go overseas in 1917-18. They 
were committed to his personal care, in 
their thoughts. This came to me most 
strongly in a letter which I received from 
a mother in Kansas, whose son sailed with 
that 89th Division with which General 
Wood was held from sailing at the last 
moment. She was a 
widow,and had borne 
up wonderfully 
throughout in the the 
giving of her only 
son. 

“I went to see 
Austin in camp,” she 
wrote me. “I saw 
General Wood. I 
did not meet him, of 
course. He was far 
too busy. But I 
came away com- 


Sergio Osmena, the 
minority leader in 
Philippine 
Senate 


forted. When the 
word came that 
he was not to go 


with the men, it 
seemed to me that I 
just could not stand 
it! I sat down and 
cried. I had felt so 
secure, somehow—so 
safe—about Austin. 
You see, General 
Wood cared. He 
knew just how the 
mothers felt.” 


THE BEGINNING OF 
Woop’s CAREER 
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 ¢ is this knowl- 
edge in the 
hearts of the people 
that ‘“General Wood 
cared”’ that has made 
his name a_house- 
hold word in 
America. It is a personal love that is compar- 
able only to that felt for General Lee in the old 
South. 

General Wood’s entrance into the army was typi- 
cal of the man. The Apaches were then keeping 
General Crook busy -in* Atizona, and Dr. Wood 
was assigned to his division. Here he reported to 
Captain Lawton, later one of the finest generals in 
the Philippine service, where he gave his life. Captain 
Lawton is said to have looked the young tenderfoot 
over somewhat contemptuously, and greeted him 
with: 

“And what do you want here?”’ 

Quick as a flash, and with something of his own 

























Manuel L. Quezon, president 
Senate, with his little 


manner, came back 
the reply: “I want 
to get into the line 
just as quick as I 
can!” 

The answer was 
one to please a so!- 
dier, and Lawton’'s 
reply was the _ be- 
ginning of General 
Wood's career: ‘‘All 
right, you can get 
into it now!” and 
the young surgeon 
became one of a 
picked band of 


troopers, most of 
them seasoned by 
Indian campaigns, 


which followed the 
trail of the Apache 
chief, Geronimo, 
over two thousand 
miles of winding 
trails. In this cam- 
paign Dr. Wood 
attracted the atten- 
j tion not only of his 
if commanding offi- 
w. y cer, and so won his 

{*% commission, but of 
a Congress, which ten 
: years later voted to 
him the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, then, as 
now, the highest military decora- 
tion within the gift of the nation. 

During President Cleveland’s 
adininistration Captain Wood 
was assigned to Washington, and, 
as Assistant Attending Surgeon, 
he was often called in to attend 
the family of the President, and 
later the family of President 
McKinley. 

Theodore Roosevelt was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy in 
the first McKinley administra- 
tion, and it was natural that the 
two men should meet. They 
found many interests in common 
in their Western experiences and 
their love for active out-of-door 


Courtesy of Asia life. It is said that they used to 
of the Philippine spend many Saturday afternoons 
daughter together kicking footballs in the 


vacant lots of Washington, with 
whatever small boys might happen to be about. 

Dr. Wood was also the private physician of the 
Secretary of War. When the Spanish-American War 
was declared, Secretary Alger said to his physician, 
who had just been appointed colonel of the First 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, by which title the 
“Rough Riders” were officially known: “Go right 
ahead and organize your regiment, and don’t let me 
hear a word from you until it is done! When your 
requisitions are ready, bring them to me and I will 
sign them.” 

Colonel Wood, having gone to Cuba to fight, 
remained to win back in the fullest degree his first 
title: Doctor—Doctor of a Sick and Broken Nation. 
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Education is the base of General Wood’s work; these Manila school-girls are in a carnival ' 


The civic training of the Cuban had been how to 
evade the law and cheat the officials. He knew no- 
thing of honest government. An official was to 
him a person in power to oppress and rob. His cities 
were famous for their filth and disease. ‘‘You could 


smell Santiago ten miles at sea,”’ said an old sea cap-- 


tain of the Spanish days. Not only the native people, 
but the Americans who had gone down to rescue them 
from despotism, were victims of the terrible 
conditions. 

By order of General Shafter, Colone] Wood took 
over Santiago, where yellow fever, typhoid, and 
malaria raged among its fifty thousand inhabitants, 
of whom more than fifteen hundred were then sick; 
two thousand Spanish soldiers were bed-ridden, and 
the five thousand Americans were suffering from the 
terrible conditions. 


A TREMENDOUS TASK 


N addition to disease, there was famine. The food 

supply of the city had disappeared into the ware- 
houses of the profiteers, and the supply of fresh fruits 
and vegetables from the hinterland had stopped. 
The water was polluted—such as there was of it. It 
was a task for an experienced organizer, having a 
staff of medical officers and sanitation experts, with 
an unbroken line of communication to sources of pure 
water and food. 

Colonel Wood had none of these. Nothing in 
his experience had prepared him for such a situa- 
tion. Perhaps never before had an officer been con- 
fronted with such a situation. Captured cities 
had been looted, burned, devastated—never before 
had they been rebuilt and given back to the people to 
whom they belonged. 

Colonel Wood brought to the task a large human 
sympathy and understanding, and that practical 
common sense which was his New England in- 
heritance, combined with a force within himself that 
can hardly be defined, which those with whom he had 
come into touch had sensed, and so knew that he was 
the man for the task. But his work surprised even 





them, and won the gratitude of the Cubans, the appre- 
ciation of America, and the commendation of the world. 


His first task was to feed the living and to burn 
the dead. Profiteering was stopped, and food sup- 
plies were brought in by sea and land. American 
troops worked day and night in the streets—soldiers, 
who had come with guns in their hands, now carried 
shovels and scrub-brushes, directing the native labor, 
and often taking over the task to inspire the hopeless 
Cubans by showing them how it was done. 

“Inside of four months,” to quote an officer who 
worked with him, “Santiago smelled to heaven— 
with disinfectants; but it was the cleanest city in 
tropical America.” 

There remained the larger task of setting the 
affairs of the country in order. In December, 
1899, General Wood, a few days before detailed as 
Major-General of Volunteers, was appointed Gover- 
nor-General of Cuba by Secretary of War Elihu Root, 
and the appointment was confirmed by President 
McKinley, both of whom stood behind General Wood 
throughout the difficult task that he performed. 

His instructions from Secretary Root were simple: 
“Prepare the people for a republican government as 
quickly as possible, and build up a good school system 
for their education.”’ 

Simple indeed! For government the Cubans had 
known only the most cruel form of despotism; and as 
for schools—there were no such things in the islands, 
except private schools conducted for the benefit of the 
children of the Spaniards. 

The social order among the native people had be- 
come so disorganized that there seemed almost no- 
thing to build on. Poverty, fear, despotism—these 
had broken down the very foundation of the lives of 
the people. The family, the basic unit of sdcial 
development, was in a way of being destroyed entirely. 
Thousands of children flocked to the American head- 
quarters, their parents dead ‘or separated from them, 
themselves starving. 

Court procedure had been so a part of the graft 
and corruption that it was hardly worthy of the name. 
Public records had been completely neglected—often 
did not exist. 

The prisons were terribly overcrowded, and manv 
of the inmates did not even know for what they had 
been committed. Some had been allowed to languish 
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without trial for years. One man had been com- 
mitted by a Spanish Governor, long since returned to 
Spain, against whom charges had never been pre- 
ferred. 

Disease raged everywhere. The first task in 
every city and barrio was that of cleaning up. A 
more experienced man might well have turned away 
in hopeless despair. 

But General Wood did the job. Within a year 
he had established three thousand public schools. 
In 1902 the enrolment was 256,000. He had been 
urged to bring teachers from America; but he chose a 
better way—he selected teachers from among the 
finest families on the island, and sent them to the 
United States, having inspired them with the patri- 
otic idea of giving service to their own country by 
fitting themselves to teach its children. This was a 
different situation from that which later confronted 
the Americans in the Philippines, where there was no 
common language on which to base an educational 
system, and thousands of teachers were sent out from 
the States. 

General Wood established a code of laws in Cuba 
that attracted the attention of the world. He built 
roads, paved streets, drained swamps, established 
sewerage and water systems, and lent the codpera- 
tion of the government, as well as his own strong 
personal and professional interest, to the medical ex- 
periments and research of Dr. Walter Reed and his 
associates which led to the discovery of the cause of 
yellow fever, and ‘ts eventual control, thus freeing 
not only Cuba but tropical America from this dread 
scourge, and making possible the later triumph, the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 


His STEWARDSHIP 


E took over a country impoverished to the point 
of exhaustion, embittered and despairing. At the 
end of two years he left a country with an organized, 
stabilized government, a people looking forward into 
the future with hope, a treasury, “built from the 
ground up.”’ Having spent a total of $58,795,223.40 


in administration, General Wood turned over to the 
established Cuban government the sum of $635,170.29. 
When, in 1900, the Bacon resolution introduced into 
Congress had called for an account of his steward- 
ship, the first ship to leave the island after the order 
came to him carried a full and complete account of 
every dollar expended, accompanied with vouchers 
and original orders. 

He proved himself a business manager and finan- 
cier, as well as an administrator and law-giver. 

WINNING THE CuBANS’ EsTEEM 

N interesting incident of the human side of the 

man is told by one of his biographers. One of 
the Catholic priests had been raised to the rank of 
bishop, and the confirmation services were attended 
with a ceremonial procession, in which the new bishop, 
an ardent patriot, wishing to extend the utmost 
courtesy to the liberator of his country, invited 
General Wood to walk with him to the cathedral. 
The bishop was an old man and feeble, and General 
Wood had to steady him with his strong arm, and 
sometimes to straighten the miter, which slipped to 
one side as the bishop leaned forward to bless the 
people who crowded about to kiss his hand. ‘Thank 
God you're here,” said the bishop. ‘I am old, and 
I could not have made this journey if you had not 
helped me.”’ 

This incident may be remembered with the words 
of an illuminated scroll that was given to him by the 
people of the city of Santiago: ““The greatest of your 
successes is to have won the confidence and esteem of 
a people in trouble.”’ 

It is not surprising that Lord Cromer, then com- 
pleting his own work in Egypt, when asked to sug- 
gest his successor, said: ‘‘Unfortunately, the best man 
for the work is not available. He is an American. 
His name is Leonard Wood.”’ 

The world had been watching the Cuban work. 

The greatness of the task that America had as- 
sumed in taking ‘‘the white man’s burden” was only 
beginning to be realized when General Wood returned 





Baseball, the great American sport, is a by-product of our administration; this team represents the 
Manila Board of Education 
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to the United States after a mission to Europe on 
which he had been sent after the completion of his 
work in Cuba. In far Mindanao were a turbulent, 
savage, unconquered people, who, because they fol- 
lowed the same religion as the Moors in Spain, the 
Spaniards had called Moros. For centuries before 
the coming of the Spaniard they had preyed upon the 
Filipinos, and, but for the arrival of the white man, 
the islands would have been overrun by the followers 
of the Prophet. 

Though Spain had never conquered these islands, 
they were included in the concession of the Treaty of 
Paris, and so became a part of our responsibility. 
The Moros had not joined with the Filipinos against 
the United States, but they were in constant warfare 
among each other, and a menace to the peace and 
security of the islands. Women as well as men were 
warriors. 

Human life, their own or another’s, they held at 
naught, and there seemed to be no foundation on 
which to build for orderly, peaceful living. 

“It is dirty work,” said President Roosevelt, when 
General Wood asked for the assignment to Mindanao, 
in response to the President’s statement that he was 
at a loss whom to send. 


General Wood journeyed to the Philippines by 


way of Egypt, India, Ceylon, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, where lived the far kins-people of these 
Mohammedan tribes, that he might profit by the ex- 
perience in these countries in colonial government. 
He met and talked with England’s great colonial 
administrators, and studied all that he could find— 
which, indeed, was very little—about the people for 
whom responsibility had been placed in his hands. 





Our EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM 


OO little is known by most Americans of the work 

that has been done in the Philippines, and of the 
conditions that prevail there now. This is to be re- 
gretted, since we, as a people, are responsible for the 
success or the failure of what is the greatest experi- 
ment in altruism in the history of the world. It has 
never been an easy task. We waved aside with some- 
thing of a grand gesture most of the colonial experience 
of those nations that had had years in the Orient, and 
established a new policy, for the success or failure of 
which we assumed responsibility before the world. 
The almost hopeless ignorance of the majority of the 
people, crushed and oppressed by centuries of slavery, 
separated by custom and language,—there were some- 
thing like seventy-five distinct languages and major 
dialects in the islands,—and the antagonism of the 
mestizo class, who sought their own power, made the 
task a most difficult one. 

The handling of the Moros was a different task 
from that of handling the Filipinos. They were a 
wild, barbarous people who had never been conquered 
by Spain. They had carried on for centuries a pirate 
warfare against the Spaniards and the Filipinos alike. 
As individuals they were brave to a point of self- 
destruction—to kill a Christian, and to be slain in the 
fray, meant instant entrance into Paradise. Polyg- 
amy and the most degrading kind of slavery was a 
part of such social system as they had. Long sep- 
arated from the sources of their religion, they seemed 
to have held only to its most degrading tenets, with- 
out any of its finer teaching. The Koran served 


them as justification for their own cruelties and mis- 
deeds, rather than as a guide to better living. 
General Wood was a revelation to the Moros. 


They had formed their impressions of white men 
from the Spaniards, who had regarded them as ‘‘dogs 
of infidels,” to whom their word meant nothing. Re- 
peatedly they had been betrayed in their dealings with 
the Spaniards, and they were prepared for betrayal 
from these other white men. General Wood kept his 
word to them. He did not deal with them as ‘‘dogs 
of infidels,’’ but as brave men. He said to the leaders: 
“Come, let us reason together, and find that thing 
which is best to do.’’ When they said to him: ‘The 
Koran bids us do this thing,” he astounded them by 
quoting chapter and verse, and replying, ‘“True, it is, 
the Koran says as you have said, but the Koran says 
also this. Let us do the good thing which the Koran 
bids.” 

General Wood found the Moros lawless—he taught 


* them respect for law, and started them to the build- 


ing of laws of their own. He found them intolerant 
and cruel—he taught them respect for the opinions of 
others by himself respecting what was good among 
them. He found a people oppressed by as terrible a 
slavery as ever existed in the world—he set the slaves 
free, and bade the datus respect that freedom. He 
began the opening up of country hitherto never 
entered by white men. He established trails to the 
inaccessible hills, and built school-houses where be- 
fore had been forts and places of torture. 

But he could build foundations only. First, and 
perhaps the most deeply laid, was confidence in the 
word of the white man. It was this on which Gover- 
nor Carpenter was later to accomplish his great work, 
because a master craftsman had been before him. 

When, three years later, General Wood was as- 
signed to Manila, as Commander of tne Department 
of the Philippines, he continued his interest in the 
Moro province. When he returned to the States, 
after five years’ service in the Orient, he had won for 
himself that place in the hearts of the Filipino people 
which made them turn to him, in 1921, even as did 
President Harding, as the one man who could solve 
the difficult problems that confronted them. 


A DEFEAT THAT WAS A TRIUMPH 


UT the greatest triumph of General Wood’s life 

came in his greatest defeat. 

He returned from the Philippines in 1908, coming 
home by way of Europe. Officially he was on leave 
of absence after his arduous five years in the tropics, 
but never was he more truly on duty in the service of 
his country. He visited Ceylon, Singapore, Malta, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. He was prob- 
ably the first American to realize that the isolation 
of his country had come to an end, that world prob- 
lems were our problems. He studied military sys- 
tems; he went deep to the foundations of the Swiss 
government and military training; he was at Saar- 
brucken when the Kaiser staged the great manceuvers 
that were intended to astonish the world; he saw the 
French army in review on the Loire. In France he 
was decorated for his work in Cuba, as having been 
of service to the world, and was made Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. This honor he was then 
obliged to decline; but when, in 1917, by special act 
of Congress, American officers were allowed to accept 
certain foreign decorations, this honor was again con- 
ferred upon him, and accepted. 

But General Wood needed no decorations to find 
his place among the leaders of the world. His was an 
international fame. When, in 1917, he was sent to 
France, as were other commanders of training camps, 
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he was received as no other American had been re- 
ceived, by old friends who for months had looked 
forward to his coming. 

When he returned home in the fall of 1908, he 
knew that his work was laid out for him—a hard, 
thankless task, ‘‘that of awakening his country to a 
sense of its insecurity in a world bristling with bayo- 
nets, and moving the soft American colossus to insure 
its interests by reasonable military preparedness’ 
against the war toward which he knew Europe was 
headed. When that war came, his task was yet un- 
finished; but at last the nation understood. 

And his reward? It was similiar to that which 
Dr. Wood had received in Boston. And his defense 
was the same as then: “I thought it right to pre- 
pare.’ As far as within him lay the power he had 
prepared, and his great gift to his country in her hour 
of need was Plattsburg. 


His CAMPAIGN FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


S Commander of the Department of the East, 
with headquarters at Governor’s Island in New 
York Harbor, as Chief of Staff in Washington, to which 
position he was assigned in 1910, he tried to arouse 
the people to the conditions in the War Department, 
urged the adoption of an airplane service, and began 
his campaign for universal military training. In 


Sulu Mohammedans visit- 
ing Manila, where rela- 
tives are studying; at the 
left of the row of women 
seated in chairs is the wife 
of the Sultan of Sulu 


1912 he established his college camps, the idea on 
which later all of the colleges of the country were to 
organize. 

He was opposed bitterly by sincere men and 
women who believed that war was a thing of the past 
and called him a professional fighter. But he went 
on about the task to which he had detailed himself, 
cultivating new gifts, talking where opportunity of- 
fered, and writing where he could secure publication. 

Then Europe burst into flames. 

Two years later America found her soul. 

“If war came to America a million men would 
spring to arms overnight!’’ a famous orator had said. 
But it was a long, dark night, through which the 
Allies held the front on whose fate hung the fate of 
civilization, when Haig stood with his back to the wall, 
when France held the line at the most terrible cost 
ever exacted of the human race—a long night, the 
dreadful darkness of which might have been saved to 
the world if the word of the great general had been 
heeded. 

But General Wood had not quite failed. _ Relieved 
from the assignment of Chief of Staff in 1914, he was 
again assigned to command at Governor’s Island. 
Working with prominent business and professional 
men in New York City, he established, in 1915, the 
first Plattsburg camp as a place of military training 
for civilians. In 1916 the applications for entrance 
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into the camp were so great that several other camps 
were opened ; and when, in 1917, we had at last awak- 
ened, as a nation, to our own responsibility and peril, 
Plattsburg was the magic word in every State in the 
Union, and thousands of officers received the training 
that General Wood had made possible for the war 
which he had been the first to say would come. 

Again came Dr. Wood's reward. He was trans- 
ferred to Charleston. But he found in the South a new 
field for effort, and did there what was needed perhaps 
more sorely than 
anywhere else in 
the country— 
awakened the 
people to the 
realization of 
what the war 
meant. It was 
splendid service, 
given as only that 
great soldier 
could give it, and 
it won the heart 
of the South 
for the leader 
to whom, they thought, they were to in- 
trust their sons. 

And Dr. Wood was sent to Kansas. 

Then came the day when he stood on 
the deck of the transport in New York 
Harbor that was to carry the division that 
he had trained overseas, and said to the 
officers and men, who, heart-broken, an- 
gry, bitter, were gathered about him: 

“The orders have been changed, and 
I’m going back to Funston. I leave for 
there to-morrow morning. I wish you 
the best of luck, and I ask you to keep the 
high standard of conduct that you have , , 
in the past. The new order stands, and; 
the only thing to do is to do the best that 
we can—all of us—to win the war. That's 
what we are here for. That’s what we 
have been trained for. I shall follow your career with 
the deepest interest, with just as much interest as if 
I were with you. Good luck, and God bless you!” 

And the great American turned and left the boat 
that was to have carried him to the battle-field, and 
went back to the harder task. ‘I obey orders,”’ he had 
said. It was the word of the soldier. Only those 
who knew him best knew the bitter, sore disappoint- 
ment of the man. 

At Camp Funston, when his officers would have 
made protest that would have reached Washington, 
General Wood said: “Forget about ne. Our task 
is to win the war. Let us get down to it!”’ 


i is to the post-war days at Camp Funston that we 
have to look for one of the reasons why a great 
university turned to General Wood when it was 
seeking a leader for youth. When the armistice 
came, there were 27,000 men in that camp. They 
had been drilling and training at white heat, fretting 
under the restraining leash, keyed up for highest 
sacrifice. Then it was all over. 

To each individual there came a sudden snap. 
It was as the breaking of a fiddle-string, which stops 
the music and makes every sound a rasping discord. 
They were not to go overseas. Nothing was to hap- 
pen. It was all up—and they were to go back home. 


They had been drilled and trained as divisions, 
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regiments, companies, squads. They slumped as in- 
dividuals. To each one the personal problem came 
uppermost. Each had but one desire—to get out as 
soon as possible. 

But, as it had never been for a moment possible 
for ‘‘a million men to spring to arms overnight,” so 
now it was not possible to return nearly three million 
men to their homes again for many nights—and 
months. They could not just be “turned loose.” 
Much was to be done, many problems to be solved. 

GeneralWood 
met this emer- 
gency as he had 
met emergencies 
before — not by 
evading the diffi- 
culty, and so let- 
ting it multiply 
many-fold, but 
by meeting it 
squarely. Call- 
ing the educators 
of the State to 
his council, using 
every available 
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Girls’ dormitory at the Philippine Normal School, Manila 


mand, he turned Camp Funston into a great uni- 
versity, perhaps the most wonderful university that 
has ever been known in any age. He trained men 
for peace as he had trained them for war. 

It was not easy. Men can be trained for war en 
masse. They must be trained for peace each one ac- 
cording to his need. There could be no “entrance 
examinations.’’ Every man must be helped individu- 
ally, so that when he should go to his home again the 
time would have been well spent, not lost, and he be 
better fitted to take up that citizenship for which he 
had been willing to die. 

Within a few weeks the university was a success, 
and the problem solved, not only for Camp Funston, 
but for other cantonments all over the country. 

The next fall the schools and universities of the 
Middle West were crowded with applicants—General 
Wood had inspired the young men in the canton- 
ments with the desire to go on, to continue the work 
which he had led them to begin. 

General Wood is a man one does not forget. His 
eyes are that calm gray-blue that indicate deep 
thought and even, calm judgment. When talking 
he stands straight, his arms at his sides, almost ‘‘at 
attention,” and makes few movements or gestures. 
He speaks with emphasis, but without attempt at 
dramatic effect or rhetorical phrasing. Yet every 
word counts. 
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Since the Cuban days when, rising suddenly one 
day, his head struck a low chandelier and the resultant 
injury affected the muscular control of his left leg, he 
has been slightly lame; but that fact never affected 
his work. In Mindanao he went with the men, en- 
during the hard marches as well as the best of them. 
In 1917 he was sent overseas with other cantonment 
commanders, on observation duty. In France he was 
standing near a field gun which suddenly burst, kil!- 
ing a number of men and officers, and wounding 
General Wood, who, though he had been denied the 
active service at the front which he craved, yet has 
thehonorof wearing the wound stripe—the only general 
in the American army who can claim such distinction. 

On his return to this country, after the healing of 
the wound, he was subjected to the most rigid physical 
examination as to his fitness for continued service. 
The board, consisting of some of the finest surgeons 
in the country, passed him without a qualifying state- 
ment. To-day, despite his sixty-odd years, he could 
probably pass that same board again. 

During the war the affairs of our Far East ‘“‘little 
brown brothers,’ as Mr. Taft had affectionately 
called them, had been crowded out of the attention 
of the American people, who, truth to tell, had never 
given them over-much attention, many of us having 
only the vaguest ideas as to the islands and the people. 
They had fallen into our hands almost by accident, as 
it were. Certain it is that we had no intention of tak- 
ing a world order for the clearing up of Spanish misrule 
in 1898. But, once taken over, it became a matter of 
leaving them to be the victims of their own inter- 
tribal warfare until they should be seized by some 
European or perhaps an Oriental power interested 
in acquiring more territory, or of establishing a stable 
government until such time as they could govern 
themselves. 


Tue SITUATION To-Day 


LITTLE intensive study: of the Filipinos may 

help us to understand the situation of to-day. 

The population of the islands, as given by the late 

Governor-General Francis Burton Harrison and the 

repart of the Independence Commission, stood in 
1921 as follows: 


SCE RET Terr 
Chinese ‘ stan 43,802 
Japanese 7,806 
Americans 5,774 
Europeans... : , 5,678 
Gthers...... ; : * ee 


All who have lived in the islands realize that the 
Filipinos must be further divided racially. The in- 
troduction of white and Mongol blood has made dif- 
ferences in the people which can not be ignored, if the 
situation is to be understood and wisely dealt with. 
Of the total of 10,250,000 (to drop exact figures and 
deal in averages), it is estimated that 75,000 are Span- 
ish mestizos and that 500,000 are Chinese mestizos. 
Mohammedans and pagans—the wild tribes—are 
estimated at 887,000. The wild tribes belong to the 
earliest waves of Malay immigration to the islands, 
and the Moros have something of Arab blood—the 
present Sultan of Sulu is said to trace his descent in 
an unbroken line back to the sultan who brought the 
faith of the Prophet to the islands. This leaves an 
average of 8,789,000 pure-blood Malays. 

Probably no one would question the ability of the 
higher class Spanish mestizos and most of the Chinese 
mestizos to govern themselves. Many of them are 


educated, cultured, high-minded, and patriotic folk, 
with whom one has the greatest sympathy when they 
protest against the expression ‘‘unfit* for self-govern- 
ment” as applied to them. But their number is small 
in proportion to the total; nor can all of the mestizo 
class be included in the exemption. 

The Malays have come forward in seven-league 
boots since the American occupation. It is said that 
one tribe in Mindanao, the Bukidnons, have literally 
been brought down out of the trees, where they con- 
structed rude grass huts on unstable platforms, have 
been guided through the nomadic grazing stage, and 
are now entering upon the town-building stage of 
civilization—a series of transitions that it has taken 
the human race centuries to pass, and all of this within 
a period of less than twenty-five years. 


Our RESFONSIBILITY 


OME Americans believe that were the influence of 
the white man withdrawn from the islands people 
such as these would revert to primitive conditions 
again. This was the experience of the Spaniards— 
when active pressure was relaxed the native people 
retrograded. The wild tribes in the hills have only 
begun to respond to the influences of civilization, 
though in many instances they lived for centuries 
within fewer than twenty miles of the civilized tribes. 
Another question in which the interests of these 
people is vitally involved is whether or not the civil- 
ized tribes are sufficiently advanced to lead them to 
further aid in the development of the wild tribes, or 
whether these people would be exploited by the tribes 
which, up to the time of the coming of the Americans, 
they had defied and despised. ; 

Pleading for the continuance of American control, 
a Moro datu said: ‘‘We surrendered to the Americans; 
we will not submit to the rule of the Filipinos.” 
Filipino leaders contend that the work of Governor 
Frank W. Carpenter in Mindanao has solved this 
difficulty, but it is doubtful whether the work of any 
administrator, however efficient, can obliterate in six 
vears the hatred and animosity founded on mutual 
distrust, religious differences, and racial hate of cen- 
turies. It is contended by Americans who have 
studied the situation as recently as last spring that 
were American rule withdrawn it would be less than 
five years before the Moros would resume the old- 
time effort to conquer the islands, and that the Cres- 
cent would in time take the place of the Cross. 

One official takes the position that withdrawal 
without some provision for the safety of the minority 
tribes would be little less than criminal, as they would 
be exploited or exterminated. Alexander Powell 
makes this statement in regard to the small remnant 
of the tribe of Maccabees, who gave such efficient sup- 
port to America in the early days of our occupation. 

This is part of the great problem of our responsi- 
bility in the islands. To withdraw without tak- 
ing these things into consideration would be the basest 
betrayal of the people who trusted us, who, for the 
first time in history, yielded, not to force of arms, but 
to the word of the white man, the representatives of 
the American government, and who have been loyal 
to their pledged word to become good citizens. 

Most of the Filipino political leaders are mestizos. 
Rizal, executed by the Spaniards in 1896, who may be 
said to be the inspiration of the present generation, 
was of Chinese descent, as is also General Aguinaldo, 
and Mr. Osmeijia, the present leader of the minority. 
Mr. Quezon, perhaps the best known Filipino in this 
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country, is a Spanish mestizo. Most of the leaders 
come from either the Tagalog or the Visayan people. 
Mr. de Veyra, Resident Commissioner in Washington, 
is a pure-blood Viscayan. Many Filipinos from among 
the civilized tribes have attained to eminent positions 
in the islands and have given patriotic service on the 
bench, at the bar, and in the general development of 
the country; and since the Americans have opened 
equal opportunity for all in the schools, many of the 
younger generation are proving themselves capable 
and successful. Some observers contend that the 
pure-blood Filipino has greater intellectual possibil- 
ities than has the mestizo. The reason for this is 
obvious, and it is possible that general education will 
place the country more and more in the hands of this 
class. 


TuHE Fitrerinos Want Woop 


T is regarded as unfortunate that the present am- 
bition of the average young Filipino is to enter 
politics. It is said that 90 per cent of applicants at the 
University of the Philippines wish to study law. But 
certainly nothing in all of the history of civilization is 
more wonderful than the gathering up of these people 
to whom education had been denied into public 
schools, and in less than a generation inspiring in 
them the desire for knowledge, for advancement, for 
learning. Nor can Americans fail to have anything 
but the keenest sympathy with the desire of this group 
for independence, a desire that our own policies have 
furthered, if not inspired. And yet, in 1921 General 
Wood wrote: 

“It would be a betrayal of the Filipino people, a 
misfortune ‘to the American people, a distinct step 
backward in the path of progress, and a discreditable 
neglect of our national duty, were we to withdraw 
from the islands and to terminate our relations there 
without giving the Filipinos the best possible chance 
to have an orderly and permanently stable govern- 
ment.” 

After-the-war conditions in the islands were 
‘pretty bad’’—to put it most mildly. The Filipinos, 
granted practical autonomy by the passage of the 
Jones Bill in 1916, had been running things very much 
to suit themselves. The government had gone into 
business and speculation, and neither of these had 
proved prosperous adventures. The gold-standard 
reserve had disappeared—having been appropriated 
to meet the needs of the government investments, in- 
stead of being held, according to law, for the main- 
tenance of the country’s credit. The judiciary had 
broken down, approximately 50,000 cases clogging the 
courts of justice, and the educational and public health 
service had suffered from the general let-down. Some- 
thing had to be done, and done soon. 

In this emergency the government at Washington 
turned again to our great colonial administrator, 
and the Filipinos themselves, knowing that a new 
governor-general was to be appointed, asked for 
General Wood. 

He had but recently accepted the appointment of 
provost for the University of Pennsylvania, as he was 
nearing the age of retirement from the army. But, 
by special request from the War Department, leave 
of absence from that institution was granted, and on 
May 4, 1920, a special mission of investigation, with 
General Wood and the honorable W. Cameron 
Forbes, who had been governor-general of the islands 
immediately preceding the Harrison administration 
there, arrived in Manila. 





The mission was welcomed with enthusiasm by 
Filipinos and Americans alike. All parts of the 
archipelago were visited and all classes of people in- 
terviewed. Specialists, assigned to the mission from 
the States, made industrial and financial investigations. 

On the receipt in Washington of the report of this 
investigation, further granting of leave was secured 
from the university, and General Wood was appointed 
Governor-General of the Islands. 

For that report had made it clear that, though the 
people had advanced greatly, they were not yet ready 
for self-government—that they were, in fact, on the 
verge of insolvency, making such a grant at that time 
virtually impossible. 

The report recommended: “That the present gen- 
eral status continue until the people have had time to 
absorb and thoroughly master the powers already in 
their hands.’’ Further: ‘“We recommend that under 
no circumstances should the American government 
permit to be established in the Philippine Islands a 
situation which would leave the United States in a 
position of responsibility without authority.” 

In the two years of his administration Governor- 
General Wood has not only taken measures for the 
rehabilitation of the country, but he has inaugurated 
a constructive, progressive policy. for. the future. 
These measures have tended toward a renewed con- 
fidence and restoration of industry, both Filipino and 
foreign. The courts have been speeded up, advanced 
methods for the care of dependents have been intro- 
duced, and the public institutions having in charge 
the unfortunate wards of the state have been investi- 
gated, and such methods introduced as tended toward 
greater efficiency. Those of us who remember how 
in the early days of American occupation the lepers, 
the insane, the afflicted of all kinds walked abroad, 
broadcasting disease, will understand something of 
what this means. 

It is too soon to pass judgment upon the work of 
Governor-General Wood. The task upon which he 
entered two years ago was infinitely more difficult 
than was the rehabilitation of Cuba. He has been 
working at highest pressure—crowding into two years 
the constructive work of a decade. Yet always there 
has been the patient, calm understanding of the task 
and of the people, without which such effort would 
defeat itself by the very greatness of the pressure. 

Special attention has been given to the Depart- 
ment of Education. Avoiding extravagant appro- 
priations, having in mind always the financial 
condition of the country, he has furthered wise and 
practical measures for the training of youth for self- 
support as well as for citizenship. The teaching of 
English—the only bond of common language open to 
the people—has been emphasized. Most of the 
American teachers had come home during the Harrison 
régime, and others were sent over by special request 
of General Wood. 

The courts have been speeded up, and reforms 
introduced to make them again an influence for law 
and order. Modern methods in the care of de- 
pendents of all classes have been introduced. 

It is now reported that, instead of coming home to 
become provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
General Wood, by special request of the President of 
the United States, is to “‘carry on” in the Philippines. 
The United States is responsible for the task we have 
assumed in the Orient, and only by giving to the Fili- 
pinos the best that we have are we true to that obliga- 
tion. So our great administrator is to remain in the 
Philippines. 
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Moro Justice 


A Story of American Police Work 
in the Philippine Jungle 


By Donald S. Root 


Springing out, he 
disappeared like a 
shadow in the bushes 


Illustrations by 
J. A. Maturo 


MORO, whose name was Daud, committed a 

murder. There was not a doubt of his guilt. 

Neither was there any doubt of the justice of 

his act, according to the way justice is dis- 
pensedamong uncivilized peoplesand,notinfrequently, 
among the most highly cultured. Another Moro had 
sinned in an unmistakable manner the most heinous 
sin of any civilization. Daud, at the first opportunity, 
which occurred in a crowded market-place, killed 
the sinner and carved him into little bits with his 
barong. 

As he saw it, the killing was justified ; in fact, out- 
raged society shrieked for it. 

Daud was arrested by the Constabulary, tried, 
found guilty of murder, and sentenced to labor for the 
duration of his life at the San Ramon Penal Farm, 
over on the mainland. Many of the pertinent facts 
of the case were not brought out at the trial, and the 
judge—there is no trial by jury in the Philippines- 
was perhaps guilty of allowing justice to be misled. 

These facts came to Lieutenant Scott’s knowledge 
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by devious channels, after the man had been sent to 
jail for the remainder of his life. Scott at once in- 
vestigated. Before the details of Daud's release 
could be worked out, he escaped with ten others, the 
killing of several guards being an incident of the 
escape. This complicated matters somewhat, al- 
though it was well known that Daud had not had a 
hand in the latter killing. 

You must understand that life is a different matter 
under the cocoanut trees at Taglibi, which is in the 
Philippine Islands, than it is on the paved streets of 
an American city. Understanding that, you must 
also bear in mind that in Taglibi a few years ago 
justice was in the hands of the stronger man. There 
were men who tried to show mercy with their justice, 
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and to demonstrate to the restless people of the sur- 
rounding country that cattle-stealing was not a legal 
pastime and that murder could not be allowed to 
flourish as a sport. 

Lieutenant Scott, Philippine Constabulary, was 
sitting on the porch of the official quarters at Taglibi, 
considering the matter of the escape of Daud. On 
occasions of this kind it was customary to send an 
alarm by wire to all Constabulary stations. Daud’s 
home was not in that district, but his wife, Juhaila, 
was living at her father’s place about ten miles from 
Taglibi and within its official jurisdiction. The 
question that troubled Scott was, what should be 
done if the Moro came to his wife, which would in all 
probability happen? 

Should he capture the man? The information 
ran that a reward of five hundred dollars was offered 
for the escaped prisoner or for satisfactory proof that 
he was dead. Scott’s duty, according to law and to 
his oath of office, was to return the man to San Ramon. 
He, as an officer of the law, was not eligible to receive 
the reward, but five hundred dollars would set a pack 
of wolves on the trail of the fugitive, with the result 
that it would be a matter of days only until he was 
either captured or killed. On the other hand, as the 
officer saw it, common justice demanded that the man 
be allowed to go his way. The pardon, so near to 
execution, was now rendered useless by the fact that 
Daud’s companions had killed the guards. A long 
sentence was the best that he could hope for upon his 
return to custody. 


T was late in the afternoon, but Scott knew the old 

man, Yusup, father of Juhaila, well. He had 
often stopped at the Moro’s house, and more than 
once had stayed there for the night. He set out on 
horseback with a sergeant, one Ladja, as a companion, 
determined to do what he could to see justice done the 
unfortunate Daud, and to avoid embarrassment for 
himself in the doing of it. 

It was getting dark as the two rode up to the house 
and dismounted. Yusup himself, showing his betel- 
colored teeth in a cordial grin, came to meet them. 

“Ah, Tuan, I am honored. Enter.” 

Ladja was left outside with some of the other men 
of the place who had gathered around as they ap- 
proached. It was not until Scott had greeted 
Yusup’s wife, Sabdala, Juhaila, and several other 
women in the house, and was seated on a bench that 
ran the length of the room, that the old man showed 
any Curiosity as to this late visit. 

“What is it, 7uan, that brings you to my humble 
home so late in the evening? See, the moon is up. 
Something must be wrong; is it not so?” 

“Something is wrong—just how wrong I can not 
say until I have talked with you—and Juhaila,” 
replied the American in the native language. 

“Ah! The word was low and, while scarcely 
more than a breath, showed that Yusup understood 
many things. He sucked deliberately at a cigarette 
for a moment, then turned suddenly to the others in 
the room. 

“Leave us, you people! Juhaila and Sabdala, 
remain’’—looking questioningly at the American at 
the mention of his wife’s name as if asking permission. 
Scott nodded, and the four were left alone. 

In the rapidly deepening dusk Juhaila lighted a 
wick that floated in a bowl of cocoanut oil. The rude 
lamp cast a faint, smoky illumination on the room. 
The eyes of the old man shone bright in the dim light, 
and the shadows played over the faces of all in con- 


fusing succession. The Moro’s face seemed to indi- 
cate some unusual power of insight, and Scott was 
sure that he knew what he was about to be told, 
although the news had, but a few hours before, come 
to Taglibi by wire. Primitive people have a power, 
lost by their more advanced brethren by disuse, of 
sensing events as they happen. Scott knew the 
Moro well, and knew that he was a man of more than 
ordinary loyalty to him. This fact had been demon- 
strated more than once. A scar down the wrinkled 
face was proof of it. 


COTT threw away the burned-out cigarette he 

had been smoking. 

“Daud has escaped!’’ 

Again the soft “‘Ah!”’ from the old man. 

A gasp came from the lips of Juhaila, but as Scott 
looked at her she was sitting motionless, except for 
her fingers, busy rolling a cigarette. The flame of 
the smoky light leaped as she touched the end of the 
corn-husk cylinder to it. 

“There escaped with Daud ten other prisoners. 
They are not of this district—they are Maranaus and 
not friends of his. They took advantage of his need 
for assistance and so got away with him. But that 
isnotall. In the escape the prisoners killed several of 
the guards.”’ 

He watched the effect of this announcement. 

“Ah!” It was a different tone this time, troubled 
and thoughtful. 

Sabdala began a low moaning. She was silenced 
by her husband. 

There was a long period of thoughtful silence. 
Scott was at a loss how to continue. He knew 
that there was trouble ahead for some one, and he 
wished to avoid all that he could, not only for his own 
sake but for the sake of the Moros as well. 

The light spluttered and went out. They sat in 
the darkness and heard the faint sounds of the close 
tropical jungle, the creeping noises that come up in 
such places at nightfall. The voice of Sergeant 
Ladja, telling some story of camp life, floated in from 
the porch outside. Sabdala moved gropingly to get 
another light. When it was set down and the dim 
illumination showed the faces of all, the lieutenant 
spoke. He had formed a plan, which he proceeded 
to put into execution. 

“Yusup, and you, Juhaila, know that I keep my 
word?” 

“Tuan always speaks the truth.” This from Yusup. 

“Your tongue is straight, my brother,’ said 
Juhaila, without looking up. 

“Good! You know that I have tried to help this 
man. I ask this night that you promise to aid me.” 

“We shall do what can be done.” 

“T wish to have a talk with Daud immediately 
after he reaches here. I know that he will come 
here, for here is his wife. A Moro who has been away 
returns to his woman as straight as the honey-laden 
bee to its hive.”’ 

“Daud knows not Tuan as I do,” replied Yusup, 
“and I fear that he would not meet you. Pardon 
your servant, but he has not the cause to trust you 
that we have.” ' 

“Let him meet my sergeant, then, and Ladja shall 
tell him what I wish to have him know.” 

Ladja and Daud had been children in the same vil- 
lage in Palawan. 

“It is well. That can be arranged. If Daud 
comes, and he surely will, I shall have him meet 
Ladja. If it can be done, he shall meet both.”’ 
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“He is big, he is strong; bigger 


Three nights later, the late moon, just rising 
over the tops of the cocoanut trees that fringed 
the beach north of the house of Yusup, showed on the 
quiet surface of the Sulu Sea a tiny boat gliding 
through the silvery shadow. The boat was not far 
out and was heading straight in for the shore. At 
this place there was a tiny beach of white sand be- 
tween the sea-washed rocks which elsewhere along the 
shore made a landing difficult and at times dangerous. 
The solitary occupant of the boat seemed to know the 
place well, for he was heading directly for the narrow 
bit of sand. He made no noise. His paddle moved 
backward and forward without so much as rippling 
the water. In spite of his care, however, he came 
rapidly. 

When about fifty yards off the beach he stopped 
paddling and rested, leaning forward, listening in- 








and stronger than you, Daud” 


tently. For fifteen minutes he remained thus, only 
moving at intervals to keep the boat in deep water. 
At last, satisfied” that he was unobserved, he gave 
three or four vigorous strokes with his paddle, and the 
boat shot silently forward, then gently nosed the 
sand of the beach. Springing out. he disappeared like 
a shadow in the thick bushes that grew a few feet 
back from the beach. 

Again all was silent. So it continued for another 
quarter of an hour. Then the bushes opened and the 
man came out and, boldly crossing the narrow beach, 
took his bundle and paddle, drew his boat far up on 
the sand, turned, and disappeared once again in the 
bush. 

This man was Daud. He went rapidly up the 
narrow trail until it broke through the bush and out 
into the open country. The moon shone brightly 
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here, and he started torun. Burdened only with the 
light paddle and his small bundle, his clothing a pair 
of short, thin cotton trousers, he made rapid time. 
His bare feet sped over the trail as noiselessly as the 
feet of the moonbeams keeping pace with him. One 
close at hand would have marveled at the smooth, 
powerful strides and at the strong, brown face, now 
covered with salty grime from his long paddle across 
from the mainland. 

He was a man much larger than the average Moro. 
His well muscled limbs moved with the unconscious 
ease of perfect adjustment and his brown skin rip- 
pled smoothly over the shoulders and legs. From 
the firm cast of his jaw and the quiet, fearless light in 
his honest eyes, any one but the most skeptical police 
o‘ficer would have doubted his guilt in the commission 
of a crime, and even the boldest would have hesitated 
before crossing his freedom-Seeking trail. There was 
no look of ferocity or passion or fear on his face— 
rather the pleasant anticipation of a man who, after 
a long separation, is about to see the woman he loves. 
But there was that on his face that boded ill for the 
man who tried to keep him from that meeting. 


S he came up to the door of the house a shade of 

disappointment crossed his face. No light was 
visible, nor was there any sound of talking. It was 
still early, and he wondered if they had moved to some 
other part of the island. He stepped boldly on the 
porch where Ladja had sat a few nights before, de- 
termined to find out whether any one was at home. 


He was halted by a peremptory, “‘Jsiu kaw?’’ (Who 
are you?) 
He recognized the voice of Juhaila. That poor 


woman had scarcely slept since she had been told of 
his escape three nights before. 

As he made himself known he dropped his burden. 
Out of the door, like a wild thing, burst the woman, 
and threw herself upon him. There ensued that wild, 
heartrending scene of the reuniting of long-separated 
man and woman who belong to each other. It has 
been said that the savage races do not demonstrate 
their affection for their loved ones as their more civil- 
ized brothers and sisters do. And it is true that the 
demonstrations are rarely given for the benefit of the 
bystander. But it is equally true that they are cap- 
able of great depth of feeling, and it is certain that, 
on occasions, they give way to that feeling with a wild 
abandon not equaled by the most demonstrative of 
civilized people. 

Yusup did not appear until the first strong current 
of emotion had passed and the two were talking like 
any pair of lovers; they were still standing on the 
platform, his arms around her, and her hands locked 
behind his neck, their eyes feasting on each other in 
the bright shining of the moon, forgetful of all except 
that they were together again. 

“Welcome home, my son.”’ 
hands toward the sky and held them so. 
home. Come inside.” 

Business must interfere with lovers’ reunions in 
the Philippines as well as elsewhere, and they 
talked until late into the night. Yusup, as head of 
the house and one of the most trusted chiefs of the 
country, spoke with authority, albeit with inward 
doubt, of the things he would have done. He told 
Daud the word thelieutenant had given him three nights 
before. He told of the way Scott had come at night, 
as soon as he heard of the escape, to try to arrange a 
meeting with him. Sabdala joined in with a com- 
ment on the American’s character that would have 


Yusup raised his two 
“Welcome 


done that earnest young man’s heart good. At the 
mention of the American, Daud’s lips drew back with 
a snarl of hate and rage. 

“Who is this pig of an American? If I see him, 
except to kill him, may I be buried in the grave of a 
wild hog! 
I hate them all! May thevall rot! They sent me to 
San Ramon for-killing a dirty dog. They could not 
keep me there! But if I ever see one of them again, 
he or I shall surely.die as soon as it can. be accom- 
plished. I hate them! I hate the law! From now I 
am my own law. I go as I please, I live as I please, 
and I die, I hope, with the blood of one of them fresh 
on the blade of my barong!” 

“T blame you not, my son,” said Yusup, his old 
face troubled by the wrath of the younger man. ‘“‘I 
blame you not. But control your feelings. You are 
safe here for the time. I know that his word is 
straight. Here me speak,” as Daud made as, if to 
interrupt hotly. ‘Do you see this scar on my face? 
I got that some months ago, standing side by side 
with the ‘van from Taglibi in a fight with some cattle- 
thieves. He is big, he is strong; bigger and stronger 
than you, Daud. And he fears nothing that lives, be 
it man or beast! His words are the words of a strong 
man. He does as he says he will do, and he says that 
you will come to no harm if you meet and talk with 
him. 
Ladja as companion.”’ 

“If I meet him, it will be to kill him!’ was the 
reply. 

“Ah, my son, what do you know of him? He had 
nothing to do with your arrest. You have nothing 
against him. Do you not know that he was working 
to get a pardon for you when you escaped? This I 
have known for some time. Be easy, Daud; he will 
not harm you if you meet him.” 

“No!’’ : . 

“Ah,” was the only comment of the old man, but 
it was filled with disappointment. With a signifi- 
cant look at his daughter, he disappeared in the inner 
room. 


OR hours longer could be heard: the voices of the 
united couple. At first there were only the little 
love noises, significant of the all-sufficient happiness of 
being together again. But gradually the tone of the 
voices changed. Juhaila talked pleadingly to her 
husband. She told him many things that he had not 
known. Skilfully she led the way to a further request 
that he permit the lieutenant to meet him. 

At first he was adamant. His voice was gruff. 
Then, as the girl pleaded with him, a note of doubt 
and wonder crept into his voice and he asked to hear 
more. Finally they slept, but before they did 
Juhaila took his hand in both hers and, placing it on 
her breast, wide-eyed gazed up through the darkness, 
thanking Allah for the first real happiness she had had 
since the day when Daud was taken from her. 

In the morning Daud greeted his father-in-law 
with a brief salutation of respect and the words, “‘l 
will see him!”’ 

“Ah!” was the only response. Primitive people 
have the ability of putting great range of expression 
into such an exclamation. This time relief and joy 
were uppermost. 

As they were eating their cold boiled rice, Yusup 
spoke again: 

“T failed to tell you last night something that you 
should know. It is a message from the twan, which 
came to me two days past. It was told by Ladja to 


What have the Americans done to me? _ 


He will come alone with only your friend: 
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Sabdala as the woman was leaving the market. Sab- 
dala! give our son the message.”’ 

Sabdala came from the kitchen. 

“This is the message the sergeant gave me.”’ 
Parrot-like she repeated: ‘‘ ‘This is word from the 
tuan at Taglibi, directed to Yusup at Patikul, and 
bids him be on his guard. There is an offer of much 
money by the government for the capture of Daud, 
dead or alive. When he comes, bid him hide care- 
fully until either Ladja or I have seen him. Muham- 
mad, the spy, is reported near Patikul with his 
ear against the ground. Be on your guard. That 
is all.’ ”’ 

Daud said nothing fora moment. He went to the 
inner room, and came back adjusting his barong in his 
belt. Then he turned to leave the house. At the 
door he stopped. 

“Bring the twan to the little church back of Bun 
Bun at the rising of the moon to-night.”’ 

With never a word to any of the others, he stepped 
across the open yard and was swallowed up in the 
maze of hemp and cocoanuts. 


AGLIBI is one of the beauty spots that nature 

left for the delight of the unappreciative savages 
of the region. A wide, flat plain sweeps back from the 
dazzling white beach. A house, with a long barracks 
behind, both buildings thatched, faced the beach, and 
on one side were the thirty-odd shacks for the housing 
of the native soldiers. A broad parade-ground, on 
one side of which was a delightful grove of cocoanut 
trees, separated the barracks from this village. On 
the other side a river, scarcely large enough to be so 
called, but forming a wide, deep pool of clear, cold 
water, curved gracefully through the sand. to the open 
sea. 
Lieutenant Scott was visible, far out on the surface 
of the blue water, swimming. He turned and started 
for the shore just as a Moro rode up to the gate by the 
guard-house. 

By the time the native had dismounted, the Ameri- 
can was on the beach, hurrying toward the house first 
mentioned above. He entered its cool shelter, and 
shortly reappeared, clad in a tropical uniform. As he 
came out of the house he noticed that the late arrival 
was Yusup, and motioned him inside. 

“José,"’ turning to the native boy who appeared 
with his wet bathiag-suit, ‘‘call Sergeant Ladja, and 
see that no one else comes near the house. Sit down, 
Yusup,”’ offering his hand. ‘You are warm. Have 
a drink of this water.” 

“The lieutenant called me?” 
stood at the door. 

“Come in, Sergeant, and close the door. 

“Daud is here, Tuan,” said Yusup. 

“And what of Daud?” 

“He will meet you and Ladja at the little church 
back of Bun Bun at the rising of the moon to-night.”’ 

“That is well. But we have talked this matter 
over, Ladja and I, and we know that our work must 
be done quickly. We shall be at the church. It 
would be wise if your son, Umal, went with you. Let 
him carry your gun. Ladjaand I shall be armed with 
revolvers. Unfortunately, all the Moros are not like 
Yusup and his son. But beware of Muhammad! 
He was here to-day, and talked with the women in the 
market. He is a snake in the grass and his ears are 
keen. Who knows what he has learned? Now go 
quickly, and do not keep us waiting to-night. It is 
already late.”’ 

Scott turned to his sergeant as Yusup left the 


Sergeant Ladja 


Now?”’ 
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house. ‘‘What do you think of the possibilities of 
getting out of this safely, Ladja?”’ 

“We have never failed yet, sir.” He smiled. 
“Shall I get the horses?”’ 

“No; it is better we go on foot. We may have to 
travel quickly, and a horse on these narrow trails— 
But wait! Give out the word that we are going to 
Sit, and we will paddle as far as Bun Bun and then 
go by trail.”’ 

“Yes, sir’’; the sergeant nodded appreciatively. 


BOUT thirty minutes before the moon rose, the 
little boat drifted noiselessly up to the deserted 
point that flanks Bun Bun on the west. They care- 
fully hid the boat under the hulk of a shipwrecked 
pearler, a decaying remnant of former years, and, with 
Ladja in the lead, started cautiously up the trail. 

At that hour of the night all was still. Even the 
wild hogs had not yet begun to grunt their rooting 
way about the forest. An occasional iguana rustled 
across the trail, or a sleepy monkey chi-i-iped from a 
tree-top. There was a restless, awesome quiet that 
seemed almost tangible. Scott and Ladja both felt 
it, and simultaneously loosened the guns in their 
holsters. No definite sound came to them, but there 
was an indefinable something in the air that madeé 
them uneasy. They knew that Yusup and his people 
were all right; there was nothing to fear from that 
source. Perhaps they were thinking of the silent, 
slinking Muhammad and his companions. Perhaps 
they were worried over the possible outcome of the 
scheme on foot. Perhaps it was only the weird quiet 
of the time and the place. There is something about 
the darkness of a tropical jungle just before moonrise 
that is different from the darkness of any other place. 
Its eerie, ghostly silence seems to mock the attempts 
of mortals at concealment and to magnify the infre- 
quent sounds of moving life. 

Suddenly there came from close at hand the long- 
drawn-out wail of the callaw, or talk-bird of the 
natives. Ladja answered with the soft peep of the 
sleepy pigeon, the two sounds being a common signal 
among the natives. The moon broke over a bank of 
clouds at the horizon and shed its brilliant radiance 
over the scene. The figure of Yusup was to be seen 
standing close by the side of the church, where the 
moon shone full upon him. The new-comers ad- 
vanced and silently shook hands. 

Yusup called softly, and Umal and Daud appeared 
from the inside of the church, the first carrying a long 
rifle and the second with his hand on the grip of his 
barong. After shaking hands all around, Yusup led 
the way into the church. 

The building was nothing more than a shed with 
a thatch roof and a low side-wall. The roof hung 
over this wall, a bamboo railing about three feet high; 
any one standing outside could see the whole of the in- 
terior. A narrow gate led through the wall into the 
church. The floor was of earth, beaten hard by 
the constant visits of the good Mohammedans of the 
neighborhood. In place of an altar was a huge gong 
made of a hollow log with a piece of skin stretched over 
one end. This was hung at the back of the church 
opposite the gate and swung about two feet from the 
floor. There were no other furnishings in the place 
and the whole church was no larger than an ordinary 
room. 

The five entered and sat down in the shadow of 
one wall, near the gong, where they would be as much 
out of sight of the casual passer-by as possible. There 
was, however, little danger of people passing at that 













“Go from here before I 
tear your heads from 
your bodies!” 
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time of night, for all good Moros would have been * ~. a. - 
home and in bed, and the church stood at some dis- ™ 
tance from the main trail. But, with men like one friend at least, Yusup had a few words to say of 
Muhammad on the scent of a victim, it is well not to the situation, and filled most of his talk with flattery, 
be careless. although he was sincere enough, of the ‘wan from 
Taglibi. Finally Daud spoke, and in his eyes was 
CCORDING to prearranged plan, Ladja spoke the gleam of suspicion. But the quiet demeanor of 
first. He mentioned the fact of his playing with , Scott, who so far had said nothing, did much to create 
Daud as a boy, and congratulated him upon his es- a feeling of security in the fugitive’s over-wrought 
cape from prison. He spoke feelingly of the fortune mind. Also he may have read in the eyes of the 
that had prompted the fugitive to come to the dis- American capability and self-confidence and realized 
trict ruled over by Lieutenant Scott and Yusup. that he would have to move quickly indeed to harm 
Then he took the oath of blood-brother with Daud, the man. 
the oath with the edge of the barong and the cocoanut, “What is it the twan would say?” he asked. 
which is the one unbreakable oath of the Moro people. “T have many things to say,” replied Scott. ‘Let 
This over, and Daud assured in his own mind of me first recount the history of Daud as I have learned 
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All fight was gone from 
them; bewildered, they 
waited for what might 
happen, powerless to resist 
and somewhat indifferent 








it. If I mistake, have the 
kindness to interrupt and 
put me right. 

“A man in the market- 
place at Konayan was 
killed. He deserved the 
- death that he got. The 

aa man who killed him was 

Daud, and Daud had fol- 

lowed him from Palawan for that purpose. Daud 

was arrested, tried, found guilty, and sent to San 
Ramon for the remainder of his life. 

‘“‘Daud’s wife came to live with her father, Yusup, 
who is one of the trusted men of my district. It was 
reported to me that the circumstances,of the killing 
did not warrant the punishment inflicted. I investi- 
gated and found this to be true. I applied for a par- 
don for the prisoner. That pardon would have been 
granted within a month from this day. But Daud, 
having no confidence in the slow movements of 
justice, and possibly knowing nothing of the situa- 
tion, took the first opportunity to escape. In so doing 
it. was necessary to employ some Maranau fellow 
prisoners. These men killed some of the guards. 
With these murders Daud had nothing todo. Daud 
is now here with us, Muhammad is surely on his trail, 
and the question before us is what to do with him. 
Have I spoken the truth?” 

“The truth flows from the tongue of the twan,” 
replied Daud. 


“It is impossible for you to remain here, Daud, as 
you know. If you do, all the wolves of the pack will 


‘be on your trail and you.will soon be taken back again, 


and, once there, nothing could save you.”’ 

“They are strong men who would take me back!” 

“Then they would kill you! Remember, there is 
much money for the man whe takes you—dead or 
alive. The amount is five hundred dollars. You 
would surely die—or go back. And then what of 
Juhaila, what of your unborn son?” 

“You have. much. wisdom -in° your words, Tuan. 
What shall I do?” 

“You must die here to-night—’’ Then, 
as the Moro started with his hand on his 
barong, ‘‘No, I shall not kill you; but it will 
appear that you have been killed, and then 
you may return to Palawan and stay there. 
Only, the lips of us all must be sealed. Never 
a word of this night must be told even to our 
closest friends. Will you dothat? Will you 
go there and wait for Juhaila to come?” 

“Before Daud answers,” said Yusup, “I 
would speak.’” No denial being given, he 
went on: 

“Daud should remember this—that he is 
alive now and that it is through the goodness 
of Tuan that he is so. Further than that, it 
is through the good spirit of Tuan that his 
wife and his wife’s father are alive. We owe 
to the American a great debt of gratitude. 
Do you not think that he could have come 
here to-night with two or three soldiers and 
killed us all if he had been so inclined? Do 
you not realize, my son, that if he chose he 
could kill you with his bare hands as you sit 
there, and that his sergeant would keep us from in- 
terfering while he was doing it? Itisso. He has the 
power to do that; and yet, he gives you your chance. 
What is your decision?”’ 

The conversation had been carried on in such low 
tones that no one could understand the words, even 
from a short distance away. But it would have 
been possible for a keen-eared man to hear the sound 
of voices from a distance of some yards. Throughout 
the speech of his father-in-law, it was apparent that 
Daud was paying very little attention. An intuition 
—a sixth sense, possessed by fugitives—seemed to 
warn him of impending trouble. His eyes shifted 
here and there, first watching the American narrowly, 
but more intently studying the shadows of the sur- 
rounding jungles. His head was thrust forward as if 
listening. 

Scott watched the Moro as closely as he watched 
the others. Had one touched the American’s arm 
one would have noticed that the muscles were tense 
and hard, poised to move, alert. 

Daud started to make reply: 

“T will do what the Lieutenant de—” 


SHOT was fired close at hand. Yusup fell 

to the floor, and a yell came from the darkness 
of the jungle close by the side of the church. In- 
stantly all was confusion. The forms of men could be 
seen running from the brush toward the church. 

As Yusup fell, Daud leaped. A cry of despairing 
fury escaped his lips. He was tricked! It was an 
akal (plan) to get him! But, by Allah, he would die 
hard! Like a flash of light his knife flew over his head 
and down. Its target was the head of Scott, the man 
who had played the trick. But the American was not 
there when it descended, and the barong shivered into 
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fragments as the point of it struck the hard wood of 
the gong. ae 

Scott's. right fist crashed-against the jaw of the 
escaped prisoner at the moment the barong struck the 
log. At the same instant three more shots, from the 
revolver of Ladja, rang out in quick succession. 

Daud fell from thé effect of the blow like a rotting 
stump, to lie motionless on the ground beside his 
father-in-law. The leading one of the attacking 
Moros fell across the threshold of the church, dead, 
with all three of Ladja’s bullets in his body. 

Ladja was over the wall in an instant, closely fol- 
lowed by Scott and Umal. Then ensued a fight, 
ferocious in its intensity, but as brief in its duration. 

Muhammad, the man who had fallen at the door, 
was lying on the only gun of the attacking party. 
The others were armed with barongs, and, with the 
lust of combat in their hearts, not seeing the fall of 
their leader, they proceeded to cut their way toward 
the reward. Two were shot by Scott as he struck the 
ground after the leap over the wall. 

Umal’'s weapon flew from his hand as he scaled the 
barrier, and he came down almost on the body of one 
of the attackers. He threw himself inside the sweep 
of the keen-edged weapon, which, had it fallen, would 
have ended his career on the instant, and the two fell 
with Umal underneath. Things were going badly 
with him, and, in spite of the desperate resistance of 
the son of Yusup, the spy was slowly getting in posi- 
tion to strike. Ladja fired at the other, but, in the 
confusion, missed him. 


S the Moro rushed from close quarters, Ladja 
side-stepped and brought the barrel of his revol- 
ver down with all his strength on the other’s head. 
The Moro fell, but the force of the blow had torn the 
gun from the sergeant’s grasp and caused him to lose 
his balance. In falling his hand encountered the rifle 
dropped by Umal. He seized it, clubbing it as he 
regained his balance, and brought the stock down on 
the head of Umal’s adversary, so that the wood was 
shattered; and, as the Moro relaxed into unconscious- 
ness, Ladja stood with the metal barrel in his hand. 
Umal struggled from under the inert body of the Moro. 
The two unconscious spies soon recovered and slowly 
rose. All fight was gone from them. Bewildered, 
they waited for what might happen, powerless to re- 
sist, and, from the effects of the blows on their heads, 
somewhat indifferent. 

“Ah, Sahibad, and you, Hamsan, since when have 
you thought you could interfere with the Constabu- 
lary and take a prisoner already captured?” It was 
Scott who spoke. ‘“‘You and your master, Muham- 
mad, thought that you could take the fruits of victory 
from Ladja and me? See Muhammad as he Ties dead! 
See your other companions, likewise gone to the throne 
of Allah! See Daud, not killed by you, but by me! 
See Yusup, shot by the cowardly bullet of a sneaking 
snake. Is it not a fine night’s work? Go from here! 
Go before I tear your heads from your bodies!”’ 

The two left, with never a backward glance. 

“Follow a distance, Umal, and let them have a 
shot if they move not swiftly.”’ 

Noticing that the gun of the Moro was broken, he 
offered the revolver that was in his own holster. 

Yusup moved and sat up. He was not dangerously 
wounded. It was found, upon investigation, that the 
bullet had lightly touched the head above his temple. 
Some water on his face and he was as good as new. 
But Daud was in a different state. . 

Ladja went to a little pool and brought back a 
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hatful of water, which he poured on the face of the 
unconscious man. Gradually Daud regained his 
senses and sat up. All waited for him to speak. 

“See,”’ said Yusup, “‘you are safe. Muhammad 
and .two others lie dead outside, and Sahibad, with 
his companion, Hamsan, are fleeing from the dead 
Daud as if the spirits of Hades were on their trail.” 

“What took place?”’ 

Daud spoke slowly and with considerable diffi- 
culty. His head still rang from the force of the blow 
that had stretched him as one dead on the ground. 
He glanced and saw the fragments of his barong on the 
floor, and the dead men, Strangers to him, and the 
officer with his sergeant, alert, a little to one side. 
A shamed expression spread over his face. 

“You are free, Daud. The two whom Umal has 
so carefully chased down the trail have seen you lying 
dead, and they will take care that you are so re- 
ported.”” The American came up to him. ‘You are 
free, Daud, to return home.” 

The look of suspicion had by this time entirely 
left the Moro’s face. 

“Tuan, may the Moros be grateful that such as 
you is here to aid them!” 

He straightened his splendid body. He raised his 
eyes to look up into the eyes of the only man who had 
ever beaten him single-handed. He spoke with the 
soul of a strong man ringing in his voice: 

‘May I be cursed with the curse of the damned 
among men, may my body, when I die, rot in the 
forest, food for the loathsome wild hog, if I fail to do 
your bidding! You are a man among men, my bro- 
ther, and you are stronger than I. I fear you and I 
love you. What you tell me, that shall Ido. I am 
yours. My son, when he is born, shall be the slave 
of you, and Juhaila shall bless you until the last breath 
leaves her body. You have done the act of a man, 
and may Allah bless you! May the Christian God 
who breeds such men as you, look down on Daud and 
his brother alike and say, “There are two strong men, 
brothers in life and death, tried in the trouble of battle, 
and found, at the end, to be true!” May your life be 
long. And lucky shall be Daud if he dies in the serv- 
ice of the only man he calls his master! 

“T go to Palawan.” 


COTT was more affected by this speech than he 
would care to admit. It was some time before 
he was able to speak, and then: ‘Daud, I leave you 
with this message. One month from to-day Juhaila 
shall join you in Palawan—Ladja shall take her there. 
Take my boat, which is under the rotting hulk at the 
beach. Put in at the sand beach below Yusup’s house 
and wait until Umal joins you. He and another shall 
take you to Palawan and shall bring me word of your 
safe arrival. Daud is dead! May your voyage be 
pleasant and your life long. I bid you farewell.”’ 

He held out his hand, and the Moro kissed it and 
disappeared into the darkness. Yusup and Umal 
left at once, and Scott stood alone with Ladja and the 
dead men by the church. 

“We will leave word with Abdula on the beach to 

ury these men.’ Scott hesitated. ‘‘You know, 
dja, that your lips must never tell about this night. 
Forget that it has ever been. We have done our 
duty, I believe. But,” he seemed to be speaking to 


himself and for the first time relaxed into English 
slang, “I'll say it was some party while it lasted!”’ 

Ladja fell into step behind his officer and the two 
walked slowly down the trail toward the house of 
Abdula. 
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Alexander Graham Bell 


Inventor of the Telephone—His Voice Was the First Heard through It 


By Harvey W. Root 


N 1873 Alexander Graham Bell evolved the theory of the telephone and had a 
vision of country-wide telephone service, ‘‘with millions of miles of wires, so 
that one town could communicate with another town and man with man.” 


In 1874 the theory of the magnetic telephone was completed. 


invention was perfected. To-day there are 22,750,000 telephones in the world, 


of which 14,500,000 are in the United States. 

Speaking of the territory covered, an official of the Bell Telephone Company 
says: ‘‘The telephone brings together into one comprehensive, intercommunicat- 
ing telephone system all the cities and towns and practically all of the rural 
communities throughout the United States.” 


ESPITE the 
remarkable _ de- 
velopment of the 
telephone and the 
immense spread of its use, 
Alexander Graham Bell, 
who gave it to the world, 
was but seventy-five 
years old at the time of 
his death early in last 
August, and it was on his 
twenty-ninth birthday 
that he received the pat- 
ent on this marvel which 
has been judged to be the 
greatest single invention 
ever made. In no sense 
could it be called an im- 
provement. It was an 
entirely new thing, which 
“in effect was adding a 
sixth sense to the human 
equipment; potentially it 
was bringing within hear- 
ing distance every human 
being in the world.” 
The fascinating story 
of the invention of the 
telephone—a record so 
full of discouragements 
overcome, near-defeats 
turned into victories, un- 
expected climaxes, and 





Alexander Bell as a doctor of Edinburgh University 
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In 1876 the 


Tue Eprror. 


help at critical moments 
—begins back in 1873, 
when Bell, then a pro- 
fessor in the Boston 
University, and living 
in Salem, was ex- 
perimenting in the hours 
that were his own and 
dreaming daring dreams 
—dreams that, accord- 
ing to his own statement 
in later life, included a 
vision of country-wide 
telephone service, with 
the millions of miles of 
wire that now exist, and 
“the whole country being 
covered with a network 
of wires, so that one 
town could communicate 
with another town and 
man with man.” 

A dead man’s ear 
was a part of the bag- 
gage that the young pro- 
fessor carried with him 
early in the summer of 
1874, when he went, as 
was his custom, to spend 
his vacation with his 
parents at their home in 
Branford, Ontario, 
Canada. The ear had 
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been furnished and its use suggested by Dr. Clarence 
J. Blake of Boston, an authority whom Bell had con- 
sulted regarding the mechanism of the ear. At 
Branford, free for a time from his university work, 
Bell began a series of experiments destined to have 
marvelous results. 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 


lawyer of Boston. The young professor gave her 
something like a dozen lessons altogether, and then 
turned her over to his assistant, Miss Locke. 

This was not due to any lack of interest in her, 
however, but rather the opposite; for Bell would not 
allow himself to re- 





He moistened 
the dead ear with 
glycerine to make 
it flexibleonce more, 
placed in it a piece 
of hay, and when 
he spoke in the ear 
saw the hay vibrate. 
Under the bit of 
hay he put a piece 
of smoked glass to 
record the vibra- 
tions, and the in- 
strument for study 
was complete. 


THE GREAT IDEA 


ATIENTLY, 

hourafterhour, 
day after day, he 
poured into that 
dead ear all the 
varieties of human 
speech: he shouted, 
he whispered, 
talked, and sang, 
and repeated long 
lists of vowels first 
in one pitch and 
then another; but 
always he made the 
smoked-glass 
record, and there 
followed long hours 
of pondering over a9 








main in the posi- 
tion of teacher to 
one for whom he 
was rapidly com- 
ing to have much 
more than a 
teacher’s _ regard. 
It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find 
Bell beforelongcall- 
ing at the Hubbard 
home in Cam- 
bridge. So pleased 
were the Hubbards 
with the young man 
that they urged 
him to prolong his 
call, and finally to 
play on the piano 
for Mrs. Hubbard, 
who was musical. 
After playing for a 
while he turned and 
asked Mr. Hubbard 
if he knew that 
musical sounds 
could be produced 
at a distance, or 
something to that 
effect, and in the 
talk that followed 
he described the 
principle of his 
multiple telegraph 
instrument and 
what he hoped to 


*. pave? 








the significance of 
the beautiful tra- 
ceries. 

Then, one day, 
the great idea came. 
a few years ago, said: 

“It struck me that the bones of the human ear 
were very massive indeed as compared with the deli- 
cate, thin membranes which operated them, and the 
thought occurred that if a membrane so delicate can 
move bones relatively so massive, why should not a 
thicker and stouter membrane move my piece of 
steel? 

‘“‘And the telephone was conceived.” 

The young professor had discovered the principle 
of the telephone, but it was too revolutionary an idea 
for others to accept: 

‘“‘The magnetic telephone was complete in theory 
in the summer of 1874; and yet, on account of the 
skepticism when I returned to Boston in the autumn 
of that year, I did not try to make it. What I tried 
to do was to amplify the undulations,” 

In connection with his other work at the univer- 
sity, Professor Bell gave private lessons in visible 
speech for improving the articulation of deaf persons. 
To him for such help there went, one day, a girl of 
sixteen. It was Mabel Hubbard, deaf since an at- 
tack of scarlet fever in childhood. She was the daugh- 
ter of Gardiner Hubbard, a prominent and wealthy 


Dr. Bell himself, in telling of it 


A wood-cut published in the “Scientific American” of March, 1877, 
showing Professor Bell demonstrating before an audience in Salem 
his use of a telephone connected with his laboratory in Boston 





do with it. This 
was a scheme for 
sending several 
telegraph messages 
simultaneously over one wire, and Bell had been ex- 
perimenting with it for a long time. 

So clear and convincing did he makg his descrip- 
tion that then and there Hubbard offered to help him 
in return for an interest in the invention. Bell al- 
ready had a similar arrangement with Thomas 
Sanders, the father of one of his pupils, with whom he 
boarded in Salem; but Sanders readily consented to a 
hew arrangement by which Hubbard joined in giving 
financial aid to the experiments with the multiple 
telegraph in return for a third share in the patents. 


EXPERIMENTING AND DREAMING 


ELL went on with his experiments on the tele- 

graph, still dreaming of the telephone; and one 
“day, in talking with Sanders and Hubbard, he con- 
fided to them his ‘‘crazy’’ idea of sending the human 
voice over the telegraph wire. They only smiled in- 
credulously and gently cautioned him not to stray 
away from his telegraph idea before it became a 
reality. Seemingly it was to be an easy journey to 
success by way of the multiple telegraph, with the 
road to the telephone more securely blocked than 
ever; yet, in spite of their skepticism, Sanders and 
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Hubbard had unconsciously been opening the way for 
the invention of the telephone: it was the telephone 
that was to make their fortune; it was in connection 
with the telephone that their names were to live; and 
it was another man than Bell who was to perfect a 
method of multiple telegraphy. 

During the remaining period of discouragement 
and disappointment incident to the invention of the 
telephone and the struggle to secure its recognition, 
there are three dramatic moments that stand out 
conspicuously. The first takes us back to June 2, 
1875, and a building at 109 Court Street, Boston. 
Here, day after day for weeks, Bell had been plodding 
along, experimenting on his telegraph with the aid of 
his assistant, Watson. The afternoon was hot, the 
garret rooms stuffy, and the instruments were more 
refractory than usual. Watson was keeping a trans- 
mitter in motion, while Bell, sixty feet away in an- 
other room, was holding a receiver to his ear, trying 
to adjust its tone. 

Something went wrong with the spring on the 
transmitter, and Watson plucked it to start it going. 
His action was followed by a shout from Bell, who 
came rushing into the room, exclaiming: 

“What did you do then? Don’t change any- 
thing. Let me see!”’ 


THE TELEPHONE’S BirTH-CRY 


E had heard the full twang of the piece of clock- 
spring over the wire, a sound of vast portent, 
for it was the birth-cry of the telephone. 

Bell went back to his receiver. Again Watson 
plucked the spring; again the twang; and to the ear of 
the eager scientist at the other end of the wire ‘‘again 
came the feeble note—the inarticulate treble of the 
infant voice that would one day speak every tongue 
in every corner of the globe!” 

Experiments with the telephone began again, and 
for the two men the days and nights were filled with 
efforts to grasp the elusive secret which always seemed 
just out of reach. Quarters better adapted for their 
work had been found at 5 Exeter Place, and a line of 
wire run from the attic to the basement. There, on 
the 10th of March, 1876, Watson, listening intently 
at the receiver, was thrilled to hear distinctly and 
unmistakably the words: 

“Mr. Watson, please come here; I want you.” 

Dropping the receiver, 
he rushed up the interven- 
ing flights of stairs, shout- 
ing to Bell: 

“T can hear you! I 
could hear the words!” 

The telephone was now 
an accomplished fact. Im- 
provement and _ develop- 
ment were all that were 
needed to make it the per- 
fect instrument that it is 
to-day; but it was almost 
as much of an undertaking 
to get men to believe it was 
more than a scientific 
toy as it was to in- 
vent it. 

The telephone, however, 
was destined to succeed, 


such a sequence of events as seldom happen outside a 
fairy tale. 

June had come again, and the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia opened. Mabel Hubbard was 
now the fiancée of Bell—his inspiration, his help, and 
hisencouragement. Through the efforts of her father, 
permission had been secured for Beli to exhibit his 
invention. Watson had made as perfect a set of in- 
struments as he could, and Bell had installed them in 
the Department of Education. The stage was set 
for the third dramatic incident; the telephone was to 
have its début. 


“It Taxks!”’ 


HE Sunday after Bell’s arrival in Philadelphia 
had been selected for the judges’ tour of in- 
spection. The day proved hot and exhausting. 
There was plenty in that great collection of wonders 
to command the attention of the distinguished men, 
and Bell in his corner anxiously counted away the 
hours until seven in the evening before the company of 
fifty or more began to drift in. They were all frankly 
skeptical. No one had interest enough to try the in- 
*strument, and it seemed as if they were all about to 
pass on without considering the telephone at all. 

Just then a commanding figure entered the room 
and approached Bell’s table. He remembered meet- 
ing Bell at Miss Fuller’s school for the deaf in Boston, 
and, reaching out both hands to him, he said: 

‘Professor Bell, I am delighted to see you.’ 

Instantly there was a hush. Scientists and news- 
paper men gathered around in a curious group. The 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro II, indicated a desire 
to try the new invention, and while he placed the re- 
ceiver to his ear Bell went to the far end of the 
room to the transmitter. All eyes were on the Em- 
peror. There was a tense moment, and then with a 
startled look in his face he threw back his head and 
turning to those watching him exclaimed: 

“My God! It talks!’ 

From that instant there was no lack of interest in 
the telephone. 

Lord Kelvin, who had been the engineer of the 
first Atlantic Cable and at the time was the leading 
electrical scientist in the wold, was in the Emperor’s 
party. He too placed his ear to the receiver and heard 
the young professor’s voice coming over the wire. 
Solemnly nodding his head 
as he laid the instrument 
down, he remarked: 

“It does speak. It is 
the most wonderful thing 
I have seen in America.” 

The group forgot its 
fatigue, forgot its indif- 
ference, and many stayed 
until ten that night, talk- 
ing with Bell and listening 
to the voices that came 
over the magic wire. The 
next morning the papers 
were full of the incident, 
and before night the tele- 
phone exhibit had been 
transferred to the judges’ 

pavilion, where it received 
more attention than any- 


’ 





and events were shaping 


themselves to compel a A duplicate of the first instrument through which speech 
was transmitted in 1875 


recognition of its value: 





thing else at the expositien. 
“You can not estimate 
it too highly. It is one of 








how the industry has grown since 1878 


the most fundamental inventions ever made. The 
telegraph only connects places, but the telephone 
connects people; and do you realize what a vastly im- 
portant matter that is?” 

The speaker was John J. Carty, Vice-President of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
for many years a close friend of Dr. Bell, and himself 
one of the great factors of telephone achievement and 
advancement and a leader among the scientific men 
of all nations. I had gone to him for aid in appraising 
the work of the distinguished inventor. 

“Don't forget,’ he told me, ‘‘that it was Dr. Bell 
who first telephoned without wires. He accomplished 
it by the use of light-waves and an instrument called 
the radiophone. He has also by his studies and re- 
search work accomplished much for the deaf. 

“I shall never forget an incident which occurred 
in January, 1915, at the 


A group of switchboards in a modern exchange—showing 














“The voice with the smile’’ 


carried: more than three thousand miles, and heard 
distinctly. The impressive hush which followed the 
dramatic moment had been broken by congratula- 
tions; and then, at this instant of his great triumph, Dr. 
Bell, turning toward his wife with a look of the utmost 
tenderness and with sadness in his voice, said to me: 
‘““Tust think of it—she has never heard the tele- 
phone!’ 
“You ask me for an estimate of Dr. Bell’s work. 
It fell to me in May, 1915, to present him with the 
Edison Medal, and I will read you what I then said: 
‘Of all the men who have ever lived, it remained 
for you, Alexander 





time of the formal open- 
ing of the transconti- 
nental telephone line 
between New York and 
San Francisco. Before 
a company of distin- 
guished men gathered 
in the offices of the 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany in New York, Dr. 





Graham Bell, to found 
the art of transmitting 
speech electrically. You 
revealed to mankind the 
method of electrically 
transmitting the tones 
of the human voice to 
distant places. You 
were the first to provide 
the apparatus to do this 
marvel. You were the 
first to speak through 





Bell, using an exact 
reproduction of his 
original instrument, 
had repeated the first 
words ever heard 
through a_ telephone; 














the electric speaking 
telephone, and your 
voice was the first to be 
heard in the telephone 
receiver. As long as 
men can speak, your 








but this time, instead 
of being carried a hun- 
dred feet, they had been 


The first commercial switchboard; it was opened in New 
Haven in 1878, its capacity being eight lines 
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, praise, and as long as men can hear they will listen 
with admiration and with gratitude to the story of 
your immortal achievement.’ 

‘Those were my carefully considered words at the 
time,’’ he said as he laid the record down. Then, 
after a moment’s reflection, he added: 

“T will let them stand.” 


BELL THE SCIENTIST 


HE attainments of Alexander Graham Bell, aside 

from his work on the telephone, would eatitle 
him to high rankasascientist. Hehadatrue scientific 
spirit, a vigorous mind, a broad, deep philosophical 
msight, and was a lifelong investigator; but Bell the 
inventor of the telephone so overshadowed Bell the 
scientist that the identity of the latter is lost to all 
but his friends and the student. On that achievement 


alone his fame will rest throughout the coming years. 
His passing was in the midst of the quiet country- 
sidéin Nova Scotia that he loved and that for many 
years had been his summer home. In his burial there 
was neither pomp nor circumstance, but a grandeur 
of simplicity in keeping with his great name. The 
plain pine coffin, made on the estate, was borne by 
his workmen over the winding road to the spot on the 
mountain-top that the man of genius had selected for 
his-grave. There, at the setting of the sun, on the 
crest of Beinn Bhreagh, where he had'so often lingered 
to enjoy the sweep of the partly wooded hills dotted 
here and there with farm-houses, stretching far be- 
yond the blue expanse of the Bras d’Or Lakes, the 
body of the inventor scientist and benefactor was left 
to be a part forever of the rugged hills. Patriarchal 
and prophet-like, it rests there, needing neither 
monument nor memorial to make his fame secure. 





By Dixie 
O you khow 


if you look, 


But then I remember 


And a little house, 


I wonder what is your 


I don’t know you, 
but because I know 


because of that 


You are one star. 


One Star 


when all the night is gray, 


there always is one star? 


Sometimes my heart is lonesome. 
Gray seems to come around me. 


I am waiting for a you. 
I remember there will be kisses for me 


When I and you shall find each other; 


and a chimney-thread of our own smoke, 
and candle-light of our own window. 


and what day of my life will bring you, 
and what color your eyes are! | 


that one day you will find the road to me— 


You whom I know not, 
You who are still nobody— 





Willson | 


name, 


























Captain H. L. Look, of the “President Garfield,” who 
changed the course of his 20,000-ton ship many miles 
off its course to take on board a sick stoker 


T has often been said that with the passing of the 
white-winged wind-jammer and the advent of the 
steam-driven vessel, which does not depend upon 
the favor of the winds, and which is run more or 

less on the businesslike plan of any large power plant 
ashore, the day of romance on the seas had passed. 
And as steamships progressed in size and efficiency, 
and the element of risk became smaller, there was left 
no more of romance to ocean navigation than is con- 
nected with the operation of the New York subways. 
But there still are circumstances arising in con- 
nection with the safety of the lives of the men who sail 
the seas, the recounting of which can quicken the 
pulse and afford the thrill that always is present 
when the stake is a human life. The following is 
a true story, and it needs little exercise of an 
author’s talents in the telling. It is best set out 
in the original wireless communications, copied word 
for word from the ‘“‘file’’ on the subject, and with 
only such explanation as it may be necessary to make 


for the benefit of the reader unfamiliar with the lan- 


guage of navigation. 

In February, 1922, the United States Public 
Health Service made arrangements to furnish free 
medical advice to ships at sea, in codperation with 
commercial radio companies. The Marine Hospital 
at 67 Hudson Street, New York, serves the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the Marine Hospital at San Francisco 
serves the Pacific. Receiving stations of commercial 


wireless companies receive calls for aid from ships and 
telephone them to the Marine hospitals. 

Physicians at the hospitals immediately prescribe 
treatment and telephone it to the offices of the wire- 
less companies, whence the information is flashed back 
to the ships, often hundreds of miles at sea. 





A Stoker 


Gets Pneumonia 


And Radio Seeks Medical Help on Land and Sea 





By Courtland Christiani 


United States Vice-Consul at Cardiff, Wales 


The procedure seems simple enough. Usually it 

is, but sometimes many agencies are called upon to 
alleviate the sufferings of a common seaman. For 
instance, see the following news despatch of the 
Associated Press: 
Plymouth, Eng., April 25. The U.S. Lines steamship A merica, 
which arrived here sok oa went 1,500 miles out of her c _ 
to render medical aid to a gravely injured man on the U. S. 
Shipping Board steamship New England, en route to the United 
States, and transferred him to the America after a thrilling 
battle with a mountainous sea. 

Chief Officer Green of the A »vrica, with the ship’s surgeon 
and a volunteer crew, embarked in a life-boat and transferred the 
injured man to the America after a fierce battle on stormy seas. 


Frequently the doctors at the Marine hospitals do 
not know what becomes of their patients at sea, yet 
they take the liveliest interest in them. The call for 
aid comes, advice is wirelessed back, and frequently 
that is the end of the incident. 

A complete record of one of these cases is pre- 
sented here through the courtesy of the United States 
Shipping Board, the Independent Wireless Telegraph 
Company of New York, and United States Marine 
Hospital No. 70 of New York. 

The American Shipping Board freighter West 
Norranus, 8,800 dead-weight tons, of Los Angeles, 
sailed from New Orleans one day last August, under 
command of Captain F. B. Castanerz , in spite 
of the Spanish sound of his name, is an old-time 
Mississippian—with a crew of thirty-one men, in- 
cluding a young man named M. B. Lowe, who was 
signed on as wireless operator. The ship had a cargo, 
bound for Rotterdam and Bremen, and after putting 
in at Norfolk, Va., for fuel oil started on its way across 
the Atlantic. 

The West Norranus, with its wireless equipment 
and Lowe to operate it, was a sea-going station of the 
Independent Wireless Telegraph Company of New 
York; and how wireless telegraphy can serve as the 
direct means of saving life, and to what extent steam- 
ship companies and the government will go to save 
the life of the humblest seaman, is best presented by 
the following exchange of messages, the first of which 
is from the ship to Doctor E. K. Sprague of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital, New York: 





Independent Wireless Telegraph Company 
Station: s/s West Norranus. ‘Time filed: 10 40 am 
Aug 9 1922 


Medical 107 to WSA. Routed via WSA. Time: 10 48 
am 

Sprague, Medical 
New York (WSA) 

West Norranus, 300 miles east of Hatteras. Have sick 
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fireman. Patient took sick 8 pm August 7th with 
high fever, 104 to 10414. Put him in ship’s hospital, 
gave him salts and ten grains aspirin. . Patient 
vomited several times and has cough. August 8th, 
fever 102 to 103 all day. At 5 pm gave five grains 
calomel and soda broken doses and ten grains aspirin. 
This morning fever 10214; gave hot applications on 
chest and rubbed chest with salve. Also gave him 
mild dose of salts. Complains severe pains in chest 
aid coughs continuously and very restless. Please 
advise treatment. 

CASTANERA, Master 


From WSA, Origin New York. Time filed: 12 30 pm 
Aug 9 
Master s/s West Norranus 
New York (WSA) 
Your treatment has been very good. Allow 
plenty fresh air but keep patient well wrapped 
up and warm. Discontinue aspirin. Give 
Dover’s powders, ten grains every six hours as 
long as necessary to control cough and pain. 
Apply mustard plaster to chest until skin is red. 
Do not blister. Make plaster of one part of mus- 
tard to four parts flour. Give plenty of fluid. 
No further purges necessary. 
Sprague, U.S. Marine Hospital 
New York, 1 pm. 


—s 


‘ 
desperately ill of pneumonia, was treated by radio 


Medical No. 3 to WSA. Routed via WSA. 

Date sent Aug 9, 12 05 pm 
To Sprague, Medical 

New York (WSA) 
West Norranus, noon. Patient’s fever now 104 de- 
grees. Gave five grains aspirin. Unable to take 
nourishment. 

CASTANERA, Master 


Medical No. 5 to WSA. Routed via WSA Aug 9 
6 21 pm 
To Sprague, Medical, 
New York (WSA) 
s/s West Norranus, 5 pm. Followed your directions 
except Dover’s powders. None aboard. Gave milk 
of magnesia as substitute and hot-water bag to feet. 
Patient perspiring and fever now 101.75, cannot re- 
tain liquid food, vomiting. Still complains of severe 
pains in chest but resting better and not so nervous. 
Thanks for further advice. Patient requests coffee; 
is it advisable? CASTANERA, Master 





The “West Norranus,” on board which the stoker, 


Medical from WSA. 

Filed 8 pm Aug 9 
Master s/s West Norranus 

New York (WSA) 
Give patient sponge bath lukewarm water to reduce 
fever. Use one eighth grain morphine by mouth or 
hypodermic every two hours instead of Dover’s pow- 
ders to control pain and coughing. Do not give more 
than four doses at two intervals. Water to drink in 
small quantities when vomiting ceases. Wire if fever 
does not come down by midnight. 

Sprink, A., Surgeon 
U.S. P. H. Service 8 37 pm 


Origin New York (WSA). 
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The “ President Garfield,”’ whose doctor, by wireless, 
treated the sick man on the ‘““West Norranus”’ 


Medical No. 6 to WSA. Routed via WSA. Date 
sent Aug 9, 7 pm 
To Sprague, Medical 
New York (WSA) 
Patient cannot even retain water. Fever now 103.4. 
Vomiting continuously 


=~ 





CASTANERA 


This transfer of messages, being audible, of 
course, to all ships within the range of the sending 
power of the West Norranus, was heard by the 
wireless operator of the passenger steamer Prest- 
dent Monroe, who seems to have copied them and 
handed them to the physician of that ship. The 
President Monroe sends out a message as follows: 


1 Gvt. froom KDAR. 
5 pm Aug 10 
Master s/s West Norranus (KUVZ) 
Purge well. Keep fever down by sponge baths. 
Give whisky when pulse is weak. 
Dr. Hodgson 5 10 pm 


Origin s/s President Monroe 


Aid coming in from a nearer source prompts 
Captain Castanera to transfer the treatment to the 
doctor of the President Monroe, to whom the next 
message is sent: 

Gvt. No. 1 to KDAR. Routed via KDAR 5 pm 

Aug 11 

To Master s/s President Monroe 

West Norranus 4 pm, 37.40 N 63.41 W, bound east. 
Patient 5 this morning fever 102%; 11 30 am, 
10134. Slept few hours. At 1 pm started vomit- 
ing and fever began to rise. At 4 pm fever 104. 
Gave hot mustard foot bath Gave ten drops tinc- 
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ie The crosses on the heavy black line of the course of 
the ‘West Norranus”’ show the dates of its com- 
munication with the Marine Hospital in New 
York, the Shipping Board office in Washington, 
the steamships “ President Monroe’ and “ Presi- 
dent Garfield.”” How the vessels got together, with 
some difficulty, is shown in the larger-scale insert 


ture of opium in water. Cannot retain liquid food. 
Requests a little thin oatmeal gruel. Is it advisable? 
5 10 pm fever is now 105. Last two days treated 
by radio from Marine Hospital New York. Advise 
what to do. CASTANERA, Master 


2 Govt. from KDAR. 
Time 6 pm Aug 11 

To Captain s/s West Norranus 
Six pm, 260 NE of you. Advise you get in touch 
with nearest ship with doctor and transfer patient. 
Dr. HopGson, 5 35 pm 


Origin President Monroe. 


The apparent discrepancy in the hour in the tim- 
ing of the messages is due, no doubt, to the difference 
in longitude of the two vessels at noon, when the 
ships’ clocks are set with the sun, and this would 
cause the clocks of the two vessels to read differently 
at any one moment. 

After an exchange of two more radiograms asking 
and receiving instructions for further treatment, the 
master of the West Norranus, finding his patient still 
in the throes of pneumonia, became alarmed and 
started the machinery in motion to effect the transfer 
of his man to a vessel carrying a physician. The 
United States Shipping Board headquarters was wired 
as follows: 


Govt. SB to NBD Aug it, 9 26 pm 
Rush Govt Ship Board, Washington 

West Norranus, 8 pm, Lat 37-55 north, Long. 63-10 
west, bound Rotterdam, course 72 degrees true, 
speed 10 knots. Pneumonia case aboard dangerous 
condition. Immediate and adequate attention es- 
sential. Medical advice been received from New York, 
also s/s President Monroe. Doctor of Monroe advises 
transfer to a ship carrying doctor. Please direct some 
Shipping Board vessel by radio broadcast to take 
patient. Urgent. CASTANERA, Master 
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map at the lower 
right-hand corner of 
the diagram. The 
transfer of the stoker was made at the point where 
the cross and circle, marking the positions of the 
“West Norranus” and the “President Garfield,” 
coincide. This was SOO miles from New York. 


The following message was received within an 
hour after the despatch of the one just above 
quoted : 


From NBD. Origin Washington D. C. Aug 11 
To s/s West Norranus (KUVZ) 
via Bar Harbor (NBD) 

Your message. Get on east-bound track and request 
medical attendance or transfer if warranted. Ship- 
board vessels your vicinity instructed communicate 
and give necessary medical attention. 

Shipboard, 10 26 pm 


By listening, the operator of the West Norranus 
was able to tell what vessels were “‘working”’ in his 
vicinity, and he found the passenger steamship 
President Garfield was traveling east-bound and ahead 
of the West Norranus, and it was to that vessel that 
the next message was sent: 


Govt. No. 1 to KDTC 11 55 pm August 11 
To Master s/s President Garfield 
West Norranus, midnight, Lat 39-15 north, Long. 
57-22 west, altered course 63 degrees true, speed ten 
knots, bound Rotterdam. Message in part from 
Shipping Board, Washington: ‘‘Request medical 
attendance or transfer if warranted.”’ Transfer im- 
perative. Patient has retained no nourishment of 
any kind for three days. Fever continues as high 
#05; now 103. Very weak and severe pains in heart, 
chest, and back, and doctor’s constant attention es- 
sential. Keeping fever down by sponge baths and 
alcohol rubs. 

CASTANERA, Master 


Two messages now came from the President Gar- 
field, one from the physician and a somewhat laconic 
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one from the captain, who evidently did not relish a 
delay from his schedule, and in this message simply 
gave his position without any comments: 


No. 1 Gvt. from KDTC, s/s President Garfield, 12 05 
am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
Continue baths and rubs for fever, force liquids. 
Keep quiet with small doses morphine. Give tinc- 
ture of digitalis, ten drops three times a day. Prop 
up with pillows for more comfort. Fresh air. 
Copuer, M.D. 
s/s President Garfield, 12 57 am 
And 
To Master West Norranus 
At530GMT [Greenwich mean time] Lat 40-26, Long. 
56-15, course East true, speed 15 knots. 
Look, Master 
President Garfield, 101 am 


To the instructions of the physician on the s/s. 
President Garfield, Cap- , 
tain Castanera replied: 


To KDTC August 12 
1 26 am Govt. 

To Doctor s/s President 

Garfield 

We have not the drugs 

aboard prescribed by 

you. Have tincture 

opium. Please advise. 
CASTANERA, Master 


From KDTC. Origin 
President Garfield, 
1 40 am Aug 12 
To Master s/s West Nor- 
ranus 
Give teaspoonful tinc- 
ture opium every hour 
until pain relieved. 
Give strychnine _ sul- 
phate, one thirtieth 
grain every three hours. 
Give strong coffee fre- 
quently. 
CopHer, M.D. 
s/s President Garfield, 
1 45 am 

















By this time Captain 
Castanera had tried 
everything that had 
been recommended to 
him, within the limita- 
tions of the meager 
medicine-chest carried 
on ocean freighters. 
Ever since this lad, a 
boy of about twenty, 
had come up from the 
hot engine-room and sat 
on the hatch-combing to 
enjoy the cooling breeze 
that the vessel en- 
countered as it jour- 
neyed northward, and 
which had been the 
cause of the illness, the 





Transferring a very sick man from a ship without medi- N., 
cal service to one with a hospital aboard; ordinary 
cases of illness are treated by radio from Marine hospitals 


captain had scarcely left the wireless room, and 
‘“‘Sparks’’—as is the name for all wireless operators— 
had worked almost continuously, transmitting and 
receiving the various messages; for one can not simply 
launch a wireless message into space and forget about 
it, as a letter is dropped into the mail-box. Some 
receiving or relaying station, perhaps another ship, 
must be found, first, that will signify its readiness and 
willingness to take the message. And with a message 
expected, the operator must keep the phones to his 
ears, perhaps hours, waiting for the call letters of his 
ship to be sounded out. 

Throughout the illness of his fireman, the skipper 
had had two ordinary seamen stationed outside the 
hospital door, for, in his delirious condition, there was 
danger of his springing out of bed, over the rail, and 
into the sea. The captain remembered, as they left 
New Orleans, this boy’s folks had come down to the 
dock to see him off—and it was not hard for the cap- 
tain to put himself in the place of the boy’s parents, 
for his own two sons were his shipmates in the engine- 
room. He felt he could 
do no less for this lad 
than if it had been 
one of his own. So he 
determined his next 
message would put the 
case clearly up to the 
master of the passenger 
vessel to turn around 
and come to him, and he 
worded the telegram: 


3 Govt. to KDTC. 
Routed via KDTC 
Aug 12, 2 21 am 

To Master s/s President 
Garfield: 

Have treated patient 

for past three days by 

doctor’s orders via radio. 

No improvement. In 

fact, patient’s condition 

worse. Imperative he 
have doctor’s personal 
attendance. You are 
closest ship. Will you 
stop and have patient 
examined and_ effect 
transfer as per Shipping 

Board orders? 

CASTANERA, Master 


To this came back: 


From KDTC origin s/s 
President Garfield, 
2 30 am Aug 12 
To Master s/s West Nor- 
ranus 
Give your exact 8 
o'clock GMT position 
Master, 2 38 am 
To KDTC 2 50am Aug. 
12 
" To Master President 
Garfield 
Eight GMT, Lat 39-37 
Long. 56-30 W., 
Course 63 true. 
CASTANERA 
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Captain Look of the President Garfield never at 
any time had any intention of not turning his ship 
back whenever that move was asked of him as the 
thing necessary to reclaim this seaman’s life, but he 
wished to give the long-distance medical treatment 
every chance before going to the extreme of turning a 
20,000-ton passenger-ship many hours off its path at 
an expense of several hundred dollars, so he now eased 
the mind of his fellow master mariner with the follow- 
ing short message: 


Master West Norranus: 
Coming to your assistance. 


Master, s/s President Garfield. 


Captain Castanera now had a problem before him 
that must be worked out with great accuracy with the 
master of the other ship. When a vessel is steering 
for a stationary object, and that object's position is 
known, and the ship’s position is known, it is an easy 
matter to lay out a course that will bring the ship to 
that object in the shortest number of miles and in the 
shortest time; but when the object is another ship, 
moving toward you, neither the object steered to nor 
the ship is in a fixed position, and both must decide 
upon a meeting-point, which will be the spot repre- 
senting the point at which in the shortest time they 
can come together. Could the two vessels see each 
other, the problem would be simple, but visibility at 
sea is a matter of perhaps only fifteen miles, so the 
problem was for the two vessels to get their exact 
bearings and adopt a common course. The following 
radiograms relate to matters of navigation, and cover 
a period of eight hours: 


From s/s President Garfield (KDTC) 3 40 am Aug 12 
To Master s/s West Norranus 
Will be on your course at 9 30 GMT in Long. 55-05 w. 
Should sight you at 11 am GMT.* 
Look, Master s/s President Garfield 


From s/s President Garfield (KDTC) 4 35 am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
9 15 GMT—On your course, 252 degrees true, speed 
14 knots. Give me your position at ten GMT. 
Look, Master, 4 40 am 


From s/s West Norranus, 5 11 am Aug 12 to KDTC 
To Master President Garfield 
Working sight now. Have correct position in five 
minutes. 
Master West Norranus 


From s/s West Norranus 5 35 am Aug. 12:to KDTC 
To Master President Garfield 
10 23 GMT, 39-50 North, 55-32 West, Course 63. 
CASTANERA, Master 


From s/s West Norranus 5 37 am Aug 12, to KDTC 
To Master President Garfield 

11 24 GMT—Altered course North True, Long. 55-23 

West CASTANERA, Master 


From KDTC (President Garfield) 5 56 am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
At 10-45 GMT—Lat 40-03 N, Long. 55-20, steering 
south true, make all smoke possible 
Look, Master President Garfield 


*The two steamers were about 434 hours west, or earlier, 
than GMT, Greenwich mean time, which is used at sea for 
computations. 





The two steamers were now on a line, north and 
south, with those two points of the compass their re- 
spective courses. Each skipper had a man with 
glasses at the crow’s-nest, and the instruction to make 
smoke would enable the lookout to tell where the 
other steamer was long before the superstructure 
would become visible. It was natural that the pas- 
senger steamer, being higher out of the water, should 
be sighted by the freighter’s lookout first. 


From President Garfield (KDTC) 6 30 am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
At 11-30 GMT—Lat 39-57, Long. 55-17, on course 
242 true, steering due south Long. 55-17 
Look, Master 


From KDTC 6 57 am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
11-45 GMT—Lat. 39-50, Long. 55-20 W, steering 
south. Are you south of this position? 
Loox, Master, 7 am 


To KDTC 7 20 am Aug 12 

To Master President Garfield 
Am in 40-00 north, Long. 55-20 west. 
true south. 


Altered course 
CASTANERA, Master 


From KDTC, President Garfield 7 32 am, Aug. 12 
Master West Norranus 

12 30 GMT—Lat 39-40, Long. 55-20. 

north. 


Steering true 
Loox, Master, 7 35 am 


From KDTC President Garfield, 8 27 am Aug 12 
Master West Norranus 

At 1-30 GMT in Lat 39-50, Long. 55-18. 

north true. Speed 14 


Steering 
Look, 8 30 am 


From KDTC, President Garfield, 8 am Aug 12 
Master West Norranus 
Go ahead ten miles and then stop 
Look, 8 08 am 


From s/s West Norranus 9 56 am Aug 12 
To Master President Garfield 

You are bearing 178 true course from us. 

sight 


Now in 
CASTANERA, Master 


From s/s President Garfield 9 56 am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
You are now in sight. Heave to to head to eastward 
when about three miles distant 
Look, 9 58 am 
The timing of the messages at this juncture in- 
dicates that the respective vessels had changed their 
clocks in accordance with their longitude: 


From West Norranus 9 08 am Aug 12 
To Master President Garfield 
Shall we launch boat? 
CASTANERA 


From President Garfield 9 15 am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
Will send own boat with doctor 
Master, 9 17 am 


No. 
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Ever since sun-up the passengers on the President 
Garfield had been coming up on deck. It soon be- 
came known on the ship that the course had been 
changed, and the reason also became known to the 
passengers, who lined the rail for the first glimpse of 
the vessel they were meeting. Any kind of occur- 
rence that breaks the monotony of a sea voyage is 
welcomed by the passengers, and every one of them 
scented a thrill in this. Nobody gave a thought to the 
fact that they should get to London a day late—they 
were all pulling for Dr. Copher of their vessel to get 
to that boy on the freighter in time. The doctor and 
one of the President Garfield’s officers having gone on 
board the West Norranus, this officer sent the follow- 
ing message to his captain: 


From West Norranus to KDTC 10 35 am 
Master President Garfield 
Lay where you are. Working ship alongside. 
ing patient Officer President Garfield 
Countersigned O.K. by CASTANERA, Master 


Bring- 


With several hundred passengers intently watch- 
ing the proceedings, the patient, strapped in one of 
the narrow iron cots, was transferred over the side of 
the West Norranus into the President Garfield’s boat 
by sailors, and rowed to the latter vessel, where he 
was placed in the very adequate ship’s hospital and 
given the skilful attention that later resulted in his 
recovery. Captain Castanera, by subsequent mes- 
sages, kept track of his ex-fireman, and, as soon as 
the news was sufficiently encouraging, had the New 
Orleans office of Lykes Brothers, agents of the ship, 
notify the lad’s parents what had occurred. 

When the President Garfield arrived in England, 
the youth had sufficiently recovered to be returned 
to the United States as a consular passenger on the 
same vessel. The remaining messages form a happy 
termination to the little story: 


From President Garfield 11 40 am Aug 12 
To Master West Norranus 
Will land patient at Plymouth. If he does not im- 
prove will advise you. Pleasant voyage. 
Look, Master, 11 45 am 


To KDTC (President Garfield) Aug 12, 11 48 am 
To Master President Garfield 
Thanks. Appreciate assistance highly and sorry to 
cause you trouble and delay. Bon voyage 
CASTANERA, Master 


Govt SB to KDTC. Routed via WSA Aug 12,11 56am 
To Lykes Brothers [ship’s agents] 
New Orleans 

s/s West Norranus noon Aug 12th 970 miles, 73 de- 
grees true from Hatteras. Wiper John W. Miller, 
age twenty, address 924 North Rochblade Street, New 
Orleans, very sick with pneumonia. Transferred 
him to s/s President Garfield, bound Plymouth, 
England, following orders from Ship Board Washing- 
ton. Advise mother now under competent care and 
doctor feels satisfied will recover quickly. Mailing 
report in detail from Rotterdam. 

CASTANERA, Master 


Govt to K.DTC via WSA Aug 12, 10 10 pm 
Govt Ship Board, Washington 
West Norranus Aug 12, noon. Transferred pneu- 
monia patient to s/s President Garfield 
CASTANERA, Master 


From KDTC, Origin President Garfield 4 15 pm Aug 13 
Master West Norranus 
Pneumonia patient doing well to-day. Chances good 
for his recovery 
CopuHER, Surgeon, 4 18 pm 


To KDTC via WSA Aug 13, 5 49 pm 
Dr. CopHER, s/s President Garfield 
Highly appreciate your radio. Relieved to hear of 
patient’s improvement. Due only to having your 
competent medical attention. Wiring copy your 
message to my agents. 
CASTANERA, Master 


To KDTC. Routed via NBD Aug 13, 5 50 pm 
Govt—Lykes New Orleans 
West Norranus, six pm 13th. Received following 
message from steamer President Garfield: ‘‘Pneu- 
monia patient doing well. Chances good for his re- 
covery.’’ Signed Copher, surgeon. 
CASTANERA, Master. 


From KDTC 7 pm Aug 14 
Master West Norranus 
Patient doing fine to-day. 
Look, Master President Garfield 


To KDTC from West Norranus Aug 14, 8 27 pm 
Master President Garfield 
Thanks for gratifying message 
CASTANERA, Master West Norranus 


From KDTC Aug 15, 7 pm 
To Master West Norranus 
Patient very much improved to-day. No question 
but he will recover 
COPHER, Surgeon 
s/s President Garfield 


From West Norranus Aug 15, 7 39 pm 

To Dr. Copher, 

President Garfield 

Thanks; advising my agents CASTANERA, Master 
Govt SB via Bar Harbor 

Govt Lykes, New Orleans 
West Norranus 9 pm Aug 15—Message from s/s 
President Garfield reads: ‘‘Patient very much improved 
to-day. No question but he will recover.”” Signed 
Copher, Surgeon, 19315. 

CASTANERA, Master. 


From KDTC 7 16 pm Aug 16 
Master West Norranus 
Patient doing fine. No temperature or fever 
Loox, Master President Garfield, 7 30 pm 


Following is an extract from Captain Look’s voy- 
age report on the President Garfield: 


August 12, 1922: 

At midnight gave medical advice to s/s West Nor- 
ranus, also position 40-26, 56-15. West Norranus in 
Lat. 39-15 Long. 57-22, steering 63 true. At 4 a.m. 
received message from Master s/s West Norranus, re- 
questing that we stop and take off or render medical 
aid to one of his crew. At 4:25 altered course to 
South. Transferred patient at 12:24 LAT or 
4:10 p.m. Diverted steaming distance: 76 miles. 
Time off course: 6 H. 18 M. Stopped: 1 H. 37 M. 
Total time: 7 H. 55M. 











Roosevelt himself had been a rancher and sympathized with the cattlemen 
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Roosevelt and the Fight for 
Railroad Rate Regulation 


By Murdo Mackenzie in collaboration with Neil M. Clark 


FIRST met Theodore Roosevelt shortly after he 

became President, after he had served out Presi- 

dent McKinley’s term of office. Judge Cowan of 

Texas and I had been granted a twenty-minute 
interview to state the case, as we saw it, for giving to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
regulate railroad rates. Judge Cowan was attorney 
for the American National Live Stock Association, 
and I was its president. 

Western cattlemen found the railroad situation 
then existing intolerable. There was no rate regula- 
tion except through the courts. That was slow, un- 
certain, costly, and entirely out of the reach of most 
shippers. The powers conferred on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were limited to the investiga- 
tion of alleged abuses. The Commission might find 
that a given rate appeared to be unfair or discrimina- 
tory, and that finding might be used as evidence if a 
lawsuit ensued. But the individual shipper had to 
take his case to court and fight it through against the 
vast financial and legal resources of the railroads, 
which were then at the height of their power. 

There were illegal practices, too. Rebates, for 
example, although a law forbidding them was in 
existence, were freely given by the unscrupulous ones 
among the railroad men. Honest railroad officials 
were virtually forced to follow their example, and the 
practice increased rather than diminished, since the 
law, through lack of enforcement, remained a dead 
letter. Many Western communities were served by 
only one line. The result was that many of us, as 
shippers, had to pay a heavy penalty. It was because 
of these conditions that the cattlemen and other ship- 
pers of live stock bore the brunt of the fight to place 
the regulatory power in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. During that fight I learned 
to know and admire the qualities in Theodore Roose- 





velt that made him a great man and a great President. 

An incident that occurred in the early part of 1904 
will show the attitude of the railroads and why we 
had to make the fight. Rates had already been 
raised arbitrarily two times, and a third raise was 
threatened—all within eighteen months. 

I went to Chicago to see my friend, the late Paul 
Morton, then vice-president of the Santa Fé, one of 
the offending roads. I hoped I could state our case 
to him in such a way that he would see the injustice 
and unwisdom of the proposed increase. 

“If you go ahead,”’ I told him, ‘‘something is bound 
to happen. The cattlemen have had enough. They 
won't stand any more.” 

Paul Morton was an honest man, and a just man 
—but he was a thorough railroad man. 

“The railroads,”’ he told me frankly, “know what 
they are going to do. They won’t back down now. 
They know about your opposition, but they believe, 
if there is ever going to be a show-down, it might as 
well come now. The railroads have all the money in 
the world to fight with. They were never stronger. 
That’s our case. What can you do about it?” 

“T'll tell you what we can do about it,”’ I replied. 
‘“‘We can hold a meeting of cattlemen. We'll call it in 
Denver. We will arouse the sentiment of the various 
interests against the railroads, and we'll get ready to 
fight. If you force it to a fight, and go ahead as you 
say you will, you'll be licked as sure as you're sitting 
there!”’ 

Morton would not be convinced. Nobody knew 
better than he that, in comparison with the wealth and 
influence of the railroads, we were insignificant. But 
he did not realize that the cattlemen had suffered to 
the point where they would suffer no more. 

We called the meeting in Denver. It was there 
that I was appointed, with Judge Cowan, to go to 
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Washington to see what could be done to further 
legislation to put the power to regulate rates in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
arranged to see the President. We were casual call- 
ers in a busy day for him. He informed us, when we 
explained our object, that he wanted to place the 
power to regulate rates with the Department of Labor 


As a man I liked Morton immensely. There was 
never a doubt about where he stood on any matter. 
If he said a thing, he meant it; if he promised a thing, 
he did it. But with most of his opinions on railroad 
matters I was in absolute disagreement. 

Morton had originally come to know Theodore 
Roosevelt, I believe, during an election campaign, 


and Commerce. I 
told him I did not 
think his plan was 
sound. 

“Tt might be all 
right,”’ I said, “as 
long as you remain 
President, to have 
the regulatory 
power in a depart- 
ment where you can 
directly control it. 
But what will hap- 
pen afterward? We 
do not know who 
is going to be the 
next President, nor 
whom he will ap- 
point in the De- 
partment of Labor 
and Commerce. 

“Besides, to reg- 
ulate rates fairly, 
a vast amount of 
investigation is 
necessary. You 
haven’t the time 
for that. It can 
only be safely in- 
trusted to a com- 
mission. You have 
such a body already 
created in the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission. For 
myself, I would 
rather trust the 
judgment and 
probity of seven 
men than one.”’ 

This interview 
took place very soon 
after he was elected 
to office after serv- 
ing out President 
McKinley’s term. 
I did not see the 
President again for 
perhaps six months. 
In the meantime, 
he evidently 
changed his mind, 
for his message to 
Congress in 
November recom- 
mended placing the 

















Murdo Mackenzie 
Famous Cattleman and Friend of Roosevelt 


URDO MACKENZIE has had an eventful and dis- 
tinguished career. He is and has been for years a 
powerful, constructive force among Western cattlemen. 
Born near Tain, Scotland, seventy-two years ago, he at- 
tended the public schools and an academy until he was 
eighteen years old. He worked in a bank for a salary of 
nothing a week to learn the business, doing odd jobs at 
night to help earn his living. 

His energy attracted attention, and the factor of a 
neighboring estate took him out of the bank and made 
him his assistant. Here Mackenzie got his first experience 
in managing large landed properties. The estate com- 
prised about five hundred thousand acres, with sheep, 
tenants, and game preserves that made a thousand and 
one details to take care of. 

Mackenzie was thirty-five when he was offered a posi- 
tion as cashier and treasurer—he later became manager— 
of a great cattle ranch in the United States, located in 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. He accepted this 
position, and in 1885, when the West was still a wild land 
of cow-boys and six-shooters, he came to the United States. 

Ever since that time Murdo Mackenzie has been iden- 
tified with vast cattle interests, as a manager and owner, 
and always his work has been turned toward upbuilding 
and improvement. In 1911, when he was sixty-one years 
old, he went to Brazil to organize a ranch of nine million 
acres. He remained there for several years, and still holds 
interests in that country. Mackenzie is just as active as 
ever in business to-day, though he is past seventy. 

Public work’in the line of his duty has occupied a 
share of his time. In 1901 he was president of the Cattle- 
Raisers’ Association of Texas. In 1904 he became presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock Association, 
and he held that office for several terms, until 1911. He 
served with Gifford Pinchot on the Commission on the 
Conservation of Natural Resources. 

President Roosevelt, in ‘‘A Book-Lover’s Holidays in 
the Open,”’ paid him this tribute: 

During my term as President he was, on the whole, the most in- 
fluential of the Western cattle-growers. He was a leader of the far- 
seeing and enlightened element. He was a most powerful supporter 
of the government in the fight for the conservation of our natural 
resources, for the utilization without waste of our forests and pas- 
tures, for honest treatment of everybody, and for the shaping of 
governmental policy in the interest of the small settler, the home- 
maker. 

















when the two men 
traveled together 
for some time over 
the Santa Fé. They 
undoubtedly dis- 
cussed the railroad 
situation thorough- 
ly then. At any 
rate, Morton at 
some time frankly 
let Roosevelt know 
that he was forced 
to give rebates to 
some shippers, that 
he hated the prac- 
tice as an evasion 
of the national law, 
and that he would 
be glad to do every- 
thing in his power 
to help abolish the 
abuse. When 
Roosevelt became 
President he called 
on Morton to re- 
deem his pledge, 
which Morton did 
by giving evidence 
when no other rai}- 
road man could be 
found to do it. 

Of course, Mor- 
ton came in for a- 
good deal of criti- 
cism. It was said 
that, on his own 
admissions, he 
ought to be prose- 
cuted; but Roose- 
velt stood behind 
him, and finally 
challenged the 
critics by making 
Morton his Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 
He held that office 
when I chanced to 
meet him. 

“What are you 
doing in Washing- 
ton?” Morton 
asked me. 

“IT guess you 
know that!’ I re- 
plied. 

“Are you going 


power to regulate railroad rates with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I went to Washington again 
to see what could be done to further such legislation. 

Of course, the railroads were bitterly opposed to 
regulation in any shape or form, and they were 
Strengthened in their opposition by the attitude of 
many corporations. Curiously, one of the first men 
I met in Washington was Paul Morton. 


to see the President?” 

“I hope to see him.” 

“IT can,” Morton offered, “put you on a better 
footing with him than anybody else could.” 

“No,”’ I replied; ‘I wouldn’t want you to do that. 
While I’m here and you're where you are, we are on 
opposite sides of the fence. You had better not have 
anything to do with me. If you helped me with the 
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President, it might very easily get back to your rail- 
road friends and injure you with them.” 

“Don’t worry about that!’’ he laughed; and’ he 
went on to say that dozens of people had told Mr. 
Ripley—then president of the Santa Fé—that as long 
as Paul Morton was a vice-president of the road they 
would not do any business with it. 

“You see,”’ he added, with a smile, “I’ve done 
worse things than ¢his!”’ 

So it happened that on the following morning at 
eight o'clock, long before | supposed a cabinet mem- 
ber would be in his office, I received a telephone call 
at my room in the hotel. Secretary Morton’s secre- 
tary asked me to come to the department at once. 
As soon as I arrived, Morton went with me to the 
White House. The secretaries had free access to the 
executive chamber, and we saw the President im- 
mediately. Morton introduced me. 

“Oh, I know Mackenzie!’’ Roosevelt said. 

A brief interview in a crowded day—the passage 
of six strenuous months—yet he still remembered me. 
But that was Roosevelt. 

“Anything that Mackenzie tells you,’ Secretary 
Morton went on, “‘you can rely on. It will be the 
truth and the facts as he sees them.” 

I mention this because it explains in part the in- 
timate basis on which I later worked with the Presi- 
dent. 

We talked a minute or so; then Roosevelt waved 
his hand in the direction of the outer office. 

“You observe that forty or fifty people are waiting 
to see me this morning,’”’ he said. ‘Can you come 
back later?” 

“My time,’’ I replied, ‘“‘is yours.” 

That afternoon we spent an hour or more discuss- 
ing the proposed legislation and the manner of secur- 
ing its enactment, and I was able at that time fully to 
state my views and to learn those of the President. 

Senator Elkins was the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Senator Dolliver of lowa was one of the Republican 
members. Senator Tillman was the leading Demo- 
cratic member. The Republicans had a-majority on 
the committee, all of whom, except Senator Dolliver 
and Senator Cullom of Illinois, were more or less 
hand-in-glove with Senator Elkins. 


ELKINS AND ROOSEVELT 


LKINS never worked harmoniously with the 
President in his attitude regarding his regulation 
proposals. Neither were Roosevelt and Tillman on 
good terms, .and the reasons were public property. 
This therefore created a difficult situation in the 
Senate committee, as this committee was required to 
pass on the proposed legislation. But Roosevelt was 
a fighter. 

Shortly after my meeting with the President under 
the auspices of Secretary Morton, Judge Cowan and 
I endeavored to get a hearing before the Senate com- 
mittee. We were unsuccessful. 

‘‘We've heard all you've got to tell us,”’ they said. 

It seemed final. If it was final, it put an end to 
anything that we could do in Washington. I went to 
the White House to say good-by to the President. 

“Did you get everything you wanted?” he asked. 

“We didn’t get anything we wanted!” I replied. 
[ told him about our failure with the committee. 

“Can you,” heasked, “wait over for another 
day?”’ 

“T can wait a week, if necessary,” I replied; ‘‘I’m 





here for this business, and it’s the most important 
thing I have to do.” 
“All right,’ Roosevelt said; ‘“J’l/ get you in.” 


He Gor Us IN 
I DO not know what he did; but the following day 


Judge Cowan and I were summoned before the 
Senate committee. We were told that we would be 
allowed thirty-five minutes to say what we had to say 
—twenty-five minutes for Judge Cowan and ten for 
me. The Judge rose first. He had with him a brief 
as thick as a good-sized law book. 

‘I can not do more, of course,” he said, referring 
to the brief, ‘‘than touch on the high spots of this, and 
I hope you will be good enough to allow it to go into 
the record.”’ 

That was agreed to. 

Before Judge Cowan had been talking long, a very 
large man sitting across the table interrupted with 
a question. Senator Elkins, who was presiding, 
silenced him. 

“We do not permit cross-questioning during the 
hearings,’ he said. “If you have any questions to 
ask, save them and ask them afterward.” 

Judge Cowan had made an exhaustive study of his 
subject, and I was anxious for just such questions as 
this man might have in mind to be answered in the 
hearing of the committee. So I wrote a note and 
passed it to Senator Dolliver, whom I knew. He hada 
whispered word or two with Senator Elkins, who said: 

“Go ahead and ask your question. We'll make 
an exception to our rules in this case.” 

It did not take Judge Cowan more than two 
minutes to demonstrate that he knew far more about 
the whole subject than his questioner did. This im- 
pressed the committee favorably, as I had hoped it 
would. Therefore, when Judge Cowan’s time was up 
I told him to continue and use my time. He did so. 
The further he progressed, the more interesting were 
the facts that he began to bringout. The members of 
the committee were forced to conclude that we had a 
real case, and that iteneeded to be heard. 

The following day, Saturday, was not usually 
given over to committee meetings; but they decided 
to make an exception for us, and they allowed us the 
whole day! 

After the first hearing I was standing outside the 
door of the committee-room. The large man who had 
questioned Judge Cowan appeared. He had aroused 
my curiosity, and I accosted him. 

“Whom do you represent?”’ I asked. 

“7” he said, throwing out his chest, “‘represent the 
widows and orphans of New England.” 

“Well,”’ I suggested, ‘‘that’s a pretty big order.” 

He laughed, and I discovered that he was a good 
fellow. He proved to be the attorney for a group of 
savings banks. Later he proved very helpful as the 
discussions about the legislation progressed step by 
step. I discovered that he had been retained to fight 
the proposed legislation on the grounds that the sav- 
ings banks, his clients, had heavy investments in 
railroad bonds. They feared that if railroad rates 
were regulated, these bonds would depreciate. That 
was merely one source of the intense and powerful 
opposition the proposed law had to combat. ; 

The task of preparing the President’s bill was given 
to Senator Dolliver and it was actually written by 
him and Judge Cowan. 

While the bill was in course of preparation I 
came into the very closest touch with Roosevelt. 
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The central figure in the front row 
is Murdo Mackenzie; Theodore 
Roosevelt is shown surrounded by 
typical Americans with whom he 
was very much at home 
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I saw him repeatedly, day after day, and almost 
every day, and every clause of the bill as prepared was 
taken up with him and thoroughly discussed, and 
approved or revised or discarded. 

In these conferences I was deeply impressed by 
the President's sincerity, by his deep wish to do what 
would serve best the largest number of people, and 
by his courage without compromise where right was 
concerned. 

I remember being with him one day when a group 
of politicians from Oklahoma was shown in. 

“Don’t go,”” he said to me. 

I sat through what followed. It was brief. 
The politicians had come to present the claims of a 
certain man for appointment to a public office. They 
were fully launched on a glowing description of his 
merits and qualifications. But Roosevelt stopped 
them. 

“I may know more about this man,” he said, 
“than you think Ido. He is not fitted for that office, 
and I am not going to appoint him or anybody else 
to a public office when I know he is not qualified to 
hold it.’’ 

“But—”’ began the politicians. 

“No!” said Roosevelt emphatically. ‘“‘It will not 
do you the least good to talk about it. As far as I 
am concerned, the matter is settled. I will not ap- 
point that man!” 

Roosevelt had no “‘friends’’ when a question of 
right, public or private, was concerned. He may 
have been badly advised at times. He made mis- 
takes. But, though I came to know him very well 


indeed, I would never have thought for one instant of 
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going to him with anything or for anything that was 
not right. He was quicker to ferret out hypocrisy or 
lack of logic than any other man I have known. 

I have mentioned the opposition of the New Eng- 
land savings banks to the railroad rate bill. The 
railroads, of course, were unanimous against it, and 
they had powerful supporters in high places. While 
Senator Dolliver’s bill was in preparation, Senator 
Knox of Pennsylvania asked the President for a copy 
of it. The Senator said he had in mind one or two 
amendments. When he saw the President again, 
however, he handed in an entirely new and different 
bill of his own! A glance was sufficient to show that 
it incorporated all of the things that should not be 
enacted into law. 

I was not present on that occasion, but Roosevelt 
told me with relish about it a few hours later. He 
took the Senator’s revised bill and tossed it into the 
waste-basket! 

Although Senator Dolliver, with Judge Cowan, 
actually wrote the bill, its authorship did not appear. 
It was given to Congressman Hepburn to father in the 
House, and on that account it was known as the 
Hepburn Rate Bill. 
manceuvered in the House, but : a bitter fight ensued i in 
the Senate. 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING 


HILE the controversy was acute and the swing 
of public sentiment was an important matter, 
we arranged an important meeting in Chicago. 
Several of us had formed what we called the Inter- 
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state Commerce Law Convention, and invitations for 
the proposed meeting were prepared in the name of 
that organization. When the proof of the invitation 
came to me, I revised it a little, so that it requested 
the attendance of ‘‘those in favor of the President’s 
railroad rate bill.’’ Some of the others were doubtful 
of the wisdom of that insertion, but I insisted on it. 

“Otherwise,” I promised, “‘the railroads will be 
sure to pack the house against us. They will make 
every effort to turn the meeting their way instead of 
our way. I know what we have to fight!”’ 

So certain was I that they would make some such 
attempt that before the meeting we went to the Chief 
of Police and arranged with him for the presence of 
six of his biggest policemen. In the lobby, close by 
the entrance, we placed a big book. There was a 
plain statement to the effect that all who signed their 
names in the book were in favor of the President's bill. 
And everybody who came had to sign that book or he 
could not get into the meeting! 

The crowds began to arrive. Among them were 
representatives of the railroads, who came from as far 
away as California. Everybody was asked to sign 
the book. The railroad folks took one look at it and 
refused. 

“We can’t sign that!’’ they said. 

“You've got to sign it or you can’t get 
meeting!”’ we replied. 

“But,” they protested, ‘‘you sent out invitations.” 

“For a meeting of those in favor of the President's 
bill!” 

They blustered. Some of them started to go in 
anyhow. But they encountered a stout uniformed 
resistance, which took the shape of brief arguments 
and, in some stubborn cases, summary ejection. The 
result was that the Opera House was crowded to the 
doors. It was peaceful, and it was solidly in favor of 
the passage of the President’s bill. 

Judge Cowan had evidenced some doubt about 
this procedure. 

“The press,”’ he argued, 
ardizing free speech.” 

“It is no such thing!’’ I insisted. ‘““The purpose 
of the meeting was clearly stated in the invitations. 
Those who are not in favor of the President’s bill have 
a perfect right to go somewhere else and hold a meet- 


into this 


“may take it up as jeop- 


ing if they want to, and keep us out. They can’t 
come to our meeting and break it up!”’ 
They did have a meeting of their own. But we 


sent a wire to the President saying that ours was the 
only one he need pay any attention to. 

That was a sample of the kind of opposition which 
the proposed legislation encountered outside of 
Washington, and the opposition was equally acute in 
the Senate. The bill was finally approved in commit- 
tee only by inducing all the Democratic members to 
vote for it. 

“There’s no chance in the world of passing your 
bill,”” Judge Cowan argued with them. They had a 
bill demanding virtually the same changes in the law, 
and were not anxious to support the administration 
bill. Judge Cowan had considerable trouble in con- 
vincing them. 

But he did so. On his plea, the Democrats voted 
solidly with Senator Dolliver, and thus the bill was 
reported favorably in spite of the Republican majority 
against it. Soincensed were the Republican members 
at this victory for the President that they appointed 
Senator Tillman, a Democrat, whose strained relations 
with Roosevelt were known to everybody, to sponsor 
the bill in the Senate! It was a mere bit of petty 
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spite, but feeling was running high at the time, and 
it looked to me as if this move about put an end to 
our hopes of success. I called ‘to see the President as 
soon as I heard the news. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked when he 
“You look as if you weren’t feeling well.”’ 
“T am not!’’ I stated emphatically. 
heard what they have done with the bill?” 

“You mean Tillman, of course!’’ Roosevelt re- 
plied. “Don’t let that worry you. They have al- 
ready accused me of being rather friendly with the 
Democrats, and now they are forcing me to fight with 
them. Tillman will get the credit for the bill. All 
right, let him! I don’t care a rap about that. I'll 
be glad to go with him, or anybody else, just as long 
as he is going my way!” 

Not long after this I was sitting in the lobby of 
my hotel. I saw our friend from New England leav- 
ing with his bags. 

‘““What’s the matter?” 
somewhere?” 

“I’m going home,” he replied. ‘You've won!” 

It was true. With a minor amendment prepared 
by Attorney-General Moody, which in no way nulli- 
fied the bill as prepared by Senator Dolliver and 
Judge Cowan, but which helped to win several votes 
that might otherwise have fallen on the other side of 
the fence, the bill was finally enacted in the Senate 
and duly became law. 


saw me, 


“Have you 


I asked. ‘‘Are you going 


In BraziL AND ELSEWHERE 


OFTEN saw Roosevelt subsequently in other con- 

nections—in the West, at Washington, and in 
Brazil, where I was operating a ranch when he went 
on his expedition that resulted in the discovery of the 
River of Doubt. 

He appointed me, in 1908, a member of the Com- 
mission on the Conservation of Natural Resources. 
In a letter dated June 8 of that year he wrote, in part: 


The work of the Commission should be conditioned upon 
keeping ever in mind the great fact that the life of the Nation 
depends absolutely on the material resources which have al- 
ready made this Nation great. Our object is to conserve the 
foundations of our prosperity. We intend to use these re- 
sources; but to so use them as to conserve them. No effort 
should be made to limit the wise and proper development and 
application of these resources; every effort should be made to 
prevent destruction, to reduce waste, and to distribute the en- 
joyment of our natural wealth in such a way as to promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number for the longest time. 

The Commission must keep in mind the further fact that all 
the natural resources are so related that their use may be, and 
should be, coérdinated. Thus, the development of water trans- 
portation, which requires less iron and less coal than rail trans- 
portation, will reduce the draft on mineral resources; the judi- 
cious development of forests will not only supply fuel and 
structural material but increase the navigability of streams, and 
so promote water transportation; and the control of streams will 
reduce soil erosion, and permit American farms to increase in 
fertility and productiveness, and so continue to feed the coun- 
try and maintain a healthy and beneficial foreign commerce. 
The proper co6rdination of the use of our resources is a prime 
requisite for continued national prosperity. 


I never saw Roosevelt under circumstances better 
calculated to bring out his qualities than during the 
fight for the Hepburn Rate Bill. 

He was a real fighter. But his sincerity in every- 
thing he fought for was unparalleled and beyond 
question. His sense of justice was always dominant. 
He wanted but to know one thing: what is right? 
Once assured of that, argument persuasion, and 
force were alike powerless to move him from his 
efforts to attain it. 
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The Birth of Lincoln 


As Told by the Grandson of Nancy Lincoln’s Nurse 


To Fred Lockley 
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UNHAM WRIGHT, a relative of Abraham 

Lincoln, lives at Medical Springs, Oregon. 

He is eighty years old. While riding on 

_ horseback through eastern Oregon, I stopped 

overnight at his home, and he told me of his boyhood 
life of seventy-five years ago. 

“I was born in Burlington, Vermont, March 13, 
1842,” said Mr. Wright. ‘My father, John D. 
Wright, was born in Virginia in 1807, and moved to 
Illinois just before he came of age. 

“It was just about this time that the Hanks and 
Lincoln families also moved to Illinois. My father 
married Celia Hanks. She was the cousin of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and like him was born in Kentucky. 
My father was a school-teacher as well as civil engi- 
neer. He brought with him to Illinois a small library 
of good books. 

‘““My mother died when I was six years old, and I 
went to live with her mother and father, William and 
Elizabeth Hanks. My grandfather, William Hanks, 
was a Virginian by birth and had fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

‘When I was about seven years old, my father 
married again, marrying Evaline Simmons. My 
father had four children by his first wife, Celia Hanks 
Wright, and six children by his second wife, my step- 
mother. 


LINCOLN’s Hicxory-BARK READING LIGHT 


ae NE of the most vivid recollections of my boy- 

hood days in Illinois is of hearing my father 
tell of how Abe, as they called President Lincoln in 
those days, used to bring in a great armful of hickory 













Lincoln’s birth-place on the Cave Spring Farm 


bark and throw it on the fireplace, so they would have 
plenty of light to read by. My father used to tell me 
how Abe, after they had eaten supper, would sit on 
the floor near the fireplace, with his back against the 
jamb and his legs extended before him, to read by the 
dancing flames of the hickory bark. 

“One morning he was visiting my aunt, Nancy 
Hanks Miller. It was a cold morning, and my aunt 
noticed that Abe was shivering. She said: ‘Why, 
Abe, you are nearly frozen.’ ‘Yes, it is pretty cold,’ 
said Abe. ‘No wonder you are cold; your breeches 
are nearly worn out,’ said my aunt. Abe gave her a 
rather rueful smile and said, ‘I know it, but I haven’t 
any money to buy more.’ ‘I have enough jeans left 
to make a pair of pants,’ said my aunt, ‘and you can 
cut wood to pay for them.’ ‘That's a bargain,’ said 
Abe; ‘I will cut seven cords of wood if you will make 
me a pair of trousers.’ He started out the next morn- 
ing with a lunch my aunt put up for him, and walked 
six miles to the timber to cut wood, and my aunt made 
his jean trousers. He was very happy and proud of 
them. 


Nancy’s Basy Boy 


“6 Y grandmother was a midwife. In those days 

the people on the frontier had to get along 
without doctors, and even if there had been doctors, a 
doctor was never called except when a person’s life 
was despaired of. 

“One time Thomas Lincoln came to my grand- 
nother and told her that her services would be re- 
quired before long. But the little chap put in ap- 
pearance before he was expected. So, early in the 
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morning of February 12, 1809, Thomas Lincoln pulled 
the latch-string of my grandfather’s cabin door and 
said to my grandmother, ‘Elizabeth, Nancy has a boy 
baby; you had better come over to our house.’ Grand- 
mother was getting breakfast, so she hurried up the 
breakfast, put it on the table, and walked two miles to 
the Lincoln cabin on the hillside. Dennis, her oldest 
son, ran over there barefoot, not waiting for his break- 
fast. 

“When grandmother got to Lincoln’s cabin, she 
pulled the latch-string, entered the room, and saw 
Mrs. Lincoln lying in bed. ‘How are you, Nancy?’ 
she asked. ‘I am comfortable,’ said Mrs. Lincoln, 
and she turned the bed-covers back and showed my 
grandmother the new boy. Grandmother put a ket- 
tle of water on over the fireplace, stirring up the fire, 
and a few minutes later was giving the baby its first 
bath. 

LINCOLN’s First FRIEND 


“T have often heard my grandmother tell how she 
dressed the newly arrived baby. She put a little slip 
on him, and outside of this she put on one made of 
hard-spun cloth, hand-woven. It was home dyed 
and light yellow in color. 

“Dennis, the first one outside of the family to see 
the new baby, became a great pal of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

‘‘My grandmother loaned Abraham the Bible from 
which he took his first lessons. This Bible was given 
to me by my grandfather, and I still have it. 

‘“‘Abe’s mother did not live long. Her funeral 
sermon was preached by Parson Elkins. 

‘My uncle, John Hanks, and Abraham Lincoln 
used to split rails. They also worked together 
making flat-boats on which they would travel down 
the Mississippi to New Orleans with bacon and 





Dunham Wright; his mother was Celia Hanks, a cousin 
of Abraham Lincoln 
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The entrance to one of the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity buildings at Cumberland Gap, Tennessee 


other produce raised by the neighbors. At New 
Orleans they would sell the boat and the produce, re- 
ceiving Mexican silver dollars in exchange, then walk 
back to Illinois. 

‘The making of a flat-boat in those days was quite 
an accomplishment. It usually took two men all 
winter to make one of these large wooden scows. The 
timbers were hewed with a broad-ax and pinned to- 
gether with strong wooden pins. 


LINCOLN’S GREAT STRENGTH 


“One of the loads that my uncle, John Hanks, and 
Abraham Lincoln took down the river consisted of a 
number of live fat hogs. The hogs refused to be 
driven on the boat, so Lincoln solved the question by 
saying, ‘If they won’t go on their own will, I will 
carry them aboard.’ And he proceeded to do so 

‘‘As some of these hogs weighed nearly three 
hundred pounds and kicked and squealed and 
struggled, you may know Lincoln had great muscular 
strength. 

“Years afterward it was some of these moss- 
covered hickory rails split by Uncle John Hanks and 
Abraham Lincoln that were carried into the Republi- 
can Convention and caused Abraham Lincoln to re- 
ceive the name ‘Rail-Splitter.’ It was these same old 
moss-covered rails split by Abraham Lincoln and my 
uncle that caused a great demonstration for Lincoln 
when he was made Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent.’ 

NOTE:—After the death of Lincoln’s mother in Indiana, and after the family 
had moved westward and had joined John Hanks, near Decatur in Illinois, 
John Dunham Wright was among their neighbors, the early settlers of the 
same region, according to the history of Macon County in the Illinois 
Historical Collections. The New England Genealogical Record tells us that 
he was a farmer in the West and married to Celia Hanks, Lincoln's cousin. 
From the Adjutant-General’s muster-roll of the Black Hawk War we learn 
that John D. Wright was orderly sergeant in Captain Pugh’s company from 
Decatur under the command of Colonel Johnson at the time when Lincoln 
was captain of his own company from Sangamon County. Onstots’s history 


of Macon County says that later, in the '40’s, John D. Wright lived at 
Petersburg and built the first bridge of the region over the Sangamon Rive 
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Lincoln’s Mother 


How American Historians Regard Nancy Hanks 


UNHAM WRIGHT is the son of Abraham 

Lincoln's cousin, Celia Hanks Wright—Celia 

Hanks before her marriage to Mr. John 

D. Wright. Celia Hanks (Wright) was the 
niece of Nancy Hanks (Lincoln), Abraham Lincoln’s 
mother. 

According to the “‘Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln,” 
by J. Henry Lea and J. R. Hutchinson, Nancy Hanks, 
born February 5, 1784, was left an orphan at her 
parents’ death in 1793. She married on the 12th of 
June, 1804, Thomas Lincoln; and her uncle, Richard 
Berry, became surety on the marriage bond. She 
became the mother of Sarah Lincoln in 1807, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1809, and of Thomas Lincoln, a 
younger child, who died in babyhood. He was buried 
in the old cemetery near the Cave Spring Farm, where 
Abraham Lincoln was born. 

Dr. Christopher Graham, who attended the wed- 
ding of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, says, ac- 
cording to Miss Tarbell’s history: 

“T saw Nancy Hanks Lincoln at her wedding, a 
fresh-looking girl, I should say over twenty. I was 
at the infare, too, given by John H. Parrott, her 
guardian—and only girls with money had guardians 
appointed by the court. We had bear-meat, venison, 
wild turkey, and ducks’ eggs, wild and tame, so com- 
mon that you could buy them at two bits a bushel; 
maple sugar, swung on a string to bite off for coffee 
or whisky; syrup in big gourds; peach and honey; a 
sheep that the two families barbecued whole over 
coals of wood burned in a pit, and covered with green 
boughs to keep the juice in.” 

“Nancy Hanks,’ says Dr. Robert H. Browne, 
“was a healthy, pleasant-appearing, confiding, shapely 
fashioned, if not a handsome woman. She had more 
than an ordinary education and knowledge of affairs 
for her time.”’ 

“The home into which the child [Abraham Lincoln] 
was born,” says Miss Tarbell, “was the ordinary 
one of the poorer Western pioneer, a one-roomed 
cabin with a huge outside chimney, a single win- 
dow, and a rude door. The description of its squalor 
and wretchedness, which is so familiar, has been over- 
drawn. Dr. Graham, than whom there is no better 


authority on the life of that day, and who knew 
Thomas Lincoln well, declares energetically that “‘it 
is all stuff about Tom Lincoln keeping his wife in an 
open shed in the winter. The Lincolns had a cow and 
calf, milk and butter, a good feather bed—for I have 
slept on it. They had home-woven ‘Kiverlids,’ big 
and little pots, a loom and wheel. Tom Lincoln was 
a man and took care of his wife.” 

This farm where Abraham Lincoln was born was 
on some of the poorest farm-land in the section, ac- 
cording to Mr. J. Roger Gore's record of the memories 
of Austin Gollaher, a childhood friend of Abraham 
Lincoln’s in the region of his birth. But Thomas 
Lincoln had been attracted to the place by its most 
striking possession—a spring in a cave, from which 
flowed a pure cold water. However, when Abraham 
Lincoln was four years old the family moved away 
from the Cave Spring Farm, near which the baby who 
had died was buried, to a farm on Knob Creek, about 
fifteen miles away. 

When Abraham Lincoln was seven years old, his 
father again moved the family northwestward to 
Indiana. Austin Gollaher tells us that a few days 
before they left their Kentucky home at Knob Creek, 
he and his mother, Mrs. Gollaher, and Abraham 
Lincoln, thea a little boy, and his sister Sarah, of nine 
years, went with Mrs. Lincoln to say good-by to the 
grave of her baby, near the Cave Spring Farm. 

“We went in their old spring-wagon, pulled by 
Mr. Keith’s mule and one of my father’s. Mrs. 
Lincoln covered the grave with wild flowers and vines 
we had gathered along the way. Then we all kneeled 
down there on the hillside, and my mother prayed 
while Mrs. Lincoln said good-by to the litle mound 
under the sheltering trees. On the way back, we 
stopped at the old Cave Spring to get a drink of that 
good water; and we climbed the hill to the cabin in 
which Abe was born, that his mother might look on it 
once again before she left.”’ 

It was the last time that Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
and Abraham Lincoln ever saw place where the boy 
was born. 

“God bless my mother. 
hope to be I owe to her.” 


All that I am or ever 


Mothers 
By Venita Seibert White 


N that strange day when underneath my heart 
I felt the first faint stir, and all my soul 
Mounted on shimmering wings, from pole to pole 
Earth echoed with your voices, field and mart 
Were peopled with your faces, and, apart, 
I viewed you, mothers of the world, twice-crowned 
With thorns and deathless roses, brows all bound 
About with patience, love your greatest art. 


I knew the meaning of your name at last — 
Of Greek Demeter’s calm enfolding grace; 

Of my own mother’s eyes, closed now so fast 
Of Hagar’s woe out in the desert space; 

Of that dim shrine where once I bowed and passed 
The brooding mystery of Mary’s face. 











In this game of American versus Turk— 


he Consul Plays His Ace 


By Donald McGibeny 


66 UT, Effendi, the Hawajah Consul is but now 
stepping into his bath. He lets nothing in- 
terfere with that.”’ 

Tommy Quinn, Irish-American, strode 
past Sadich into the open, tessellated court of the con- 
sulate. His face was flushed and excited as he turned 
on the servant. 

“You tell him, from me, that his bath can wait 
and I can’t. I've got to see him at once.” 

Sadich gazed in scared awe at the stocky, well 
built figure pacing up and down the court, touched 
fingers to breast, mouth, and forehead, and obeyed. 

Tommy Quinn had reached Syria only two months 
before, but in that short time he had upset more con- 
ventions, stirred up more trouble, and become more 
beloved to natives and colonists alike than others who 
had lived there a life-time. It may have been the com- 
bination of blue eyes, freckles, and that tangled 
thatch of red curls which set every feminine heart in 
Alexandretta thumping; it was partly the enthusiastic 
joy in which he entered the social life and dominated 
it; but, most of all, it was because of his open warfare 
against Shuweifat Pasha, governor of the Province of 
Aleppo, and his degenerate son, Shewket Bey. 

Before Tommy’s arrival, Shuweifat had had every- 
thing his own way. Public men who incurred his 
displeasure were knifed in broad daylight, while 
Shuweifat leered at the widow from his carriage, took 
the daughters for his harem, and said his prayers to 
Mohammed daily. 

There had been a horse race during the athletic 
carnival after Ramadan which Shewket Bey had 
entered. So had Tommy. Every one knew that 
Turkish etiquette demanded that the Vali’s son be 
allowed to win—every one except Tommy. Tommy 
not only beat Shewket Bey in the horse race, but when 
that pampered youth lost his temper and slashed at 
the American’s horse with his whip. Tommy had 
promptly pulled Shewket to the ground and, before 
the eyes of the astonished and delighted audience, had 
thrashed him to within an inch of his life. After that, 
Tommy’s life became very cheap and very interesting. 
Small wonder Sadich took one look at Quinn’s set jaw 
and hurried away in search of the consul. 


ESPITE Tommy’s insistence, wild yells from 

above showed that the consul was at his ablu- 
tions. After forty years in the Orient, life runs in a 
fixed groove that seldom varies. He soon appeared, 
dressed in a baggy linen suit, pink as a babe from his 
morning shower. 

“‘Now, son, what is it? Excuse that noise. 
Wasn't me—it was that boy Sadich. He can’t stand 
seeing all that clean cold water poured over me with- 
out yelling.”’ 

Tommy Quinn swung a leg over the consul’s desk. 

“They've taken Neville.”’ 

The consul’s face puckered into a frown. 
“Shuweifat?’’ Tommy nodded his head. ‘““When?”’ 





“Last night—two in the mornin’, rather. Broke 
into his house and tore it fo pieces. Holy saints, I 
wish you could see it. Dragged Elys out of bed—” 

The thought drove him to his feet. He turned his 
back on the consul and walked over to the pool in the 
center of the court. His face was white when he 
rounded on the other man. 

“That dir-rty little beast Shewket did it to get 
even with me.” 

“You've been up there?’’ the consul asked. 

“Yes. Rode by there this marnin’, and stopped 
to investigate when I saw a Turkish soldier guardin’ 
the place. The scut wouldn’t let me by at fir-rst. 
I convinced him, an’ when I got inside I found Elys 
havin’ a fine fit of hysterics.” 

“Wait a minute, son,”’ the consul asked, with a 
frown. “Just how did you convince that Turkish 
soldier ?”’ 

“If ye want to know, sir,’’ Tommy spoke up with- 
out hesitation, ‘‘I kicked him downstairs and told 
him if he’d bring Shewket around I’d treat him the 
same way.” 


E slashed at his puttees with his riding-crop and 
went back to the pool. The consul hid a smile 
with his big hairy hand and shook his head. 

“Son, I wish you’d go home. You're sure playing 
hob with international amity. Don’t you know 
you're under Turkish law here?” 

“Turkish law? There’s no such thing,’’ Tommy 
threw over his shoulder. ‘“‘If there was, they’d hang 
that old buzzard Shuweifat higher than a kite. He 
makes his own laws and breaks them as he pleases.” 

“But you can’t change that in a day. That’s 
the wav these people have been ruled since the 
year one.” 

“Well, let’s take no more time discussin’ that,” 
Quinn said impatiently, coming back to the desk. 
“What are we goin’ to do about Neville?” 

“What are we going to do? I can't get mixed up 
in it.” 

“Shure, you're not goin’ to let these high-binders 
get away with this thing, are ye?” 

The consul rubbed his hand through his tousled 
gray hair perplexedly. 

“Son, wait a minute! I’m the constituted au- 
thority of our government. Anything I do is official. 
Now, if Neville was an American it’d be different, but 
he’s a Swiss.” 

‘“‘He’s a white man an’ he’s human,”’ Quinn argued, 
holding back his temper. Then, appealingly: ‘Listen. 
You haven't got this thing right, or else one of us 1s 
stupid. They broke into that house last night at 
two o'clock in the marnin’ and simply tore it to 
pieces. They grabbed Neville before he was half 
dressed and threw him into prison; they pulled little 
Elys around the house in her night-dress, handlin’ 
her and pinchin’ her and laughin’ at her—”’ 
There was an ache in his throat as he spoke. 
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a moment he stopped and ground one fist in the palm 
of his other hand. 

“Now, listen, sir. 
I’m that way now. 
be runnin’ amuck before the day’s through 

The consul’s mouth was a straight line. 

‘“‘Where’s the girl now?” 

“Up at the missionary college, where they can’t 
get at her.” 

‘“‘Where’s Neville?”’ 

“Rotting in that stinkin’ prison. They wouldn’t 
let me see him, but they’ve got him in one of the base- 
ment cells with a cesspool runnin’ through the middle 
of it, facin’ the street. I was able to pass him some 
oranges through the gratin’. Holy saints, I wish ye 
could smell the place! It’s enough to make your 
flesh crawl.”’ 

The consul pulled a pipe from his pocket, filled it, 
and pushed the tobacco down angrily with his thumb. 
He struck a match as if he would tear the head off it, 
and puffed the tobacco into a red glow. 

“That man Neville’ —puff—‘‘ain’t got the sense 
God gave a goose’’—puff, puff. ‘‘He ought to have a 
nurse. When the Ottoman Bank busted’’—puff— 
“T told him to get out of the country while he could”’ 
—puff—‘‘but he would stay on, because he said it 
wouldn’t look right for him to leave.”’ Puff, puff. 
“Aren't there a lot of misguided idiots cluttering up 
the earth?”’ 

“T wisht ye could see him,” the boy added, “‘stand- 
in’ there in the black ooze, dejected, like a wet pullet. 
They didn’t give him time to get on anything but 
pants and an under-shirt, an’ there he stands, as 
dignified as if he was on parade. Ye'd laugh if ye 
wasn’t choked wit’ pity, as I was. He thinks he’s 
goin’ to be killt. They wouldn’t do that, d’ye think?”’ 

The consul, frowning, put down his pipe and began 
to rummage in the drawer of his desk. 

“Son, you've got a persuading way—I’m sorry you 
ever came out here. You've given me more trouble, 
but—there are no two ways about it—you get me to 
side with you whether I want to or not.” 

He pawed over a mass of letters and cards in the 
bottom of adrawer. Suddenly he stopped and picked 
a red, white, and blue card from the pile. On it was 
printed Republican National Convention—1892. He 
studied it a moment, grunted with amusement, and 
looked up at Tommy Quinn with twinkling eyes. 

“There's an Italian steamer in the harbor, isn’t 
there?”’ 

Tommy nodded. The consul leaned back in his 
chair and once more studied the card in his hand. 

“Well—that boat ought to leave port about ten 
o'clock to-night—and maybe—this here card’ll get 
Mr. Neville out of jail and on that there boat.”’ 





I don’t often get angry—but 
Either you do somethin’ or I'll 


” 





T eight o’clock that evening, Tommy Quinn 
paced up and down a narrow, sandy spit, trying 
to beat down his apprehensive impatience as he waited 
for the consul to bring Neville. Now that they were 
fairly launched on their wild plan of rescue, a thousand 
doubts assailed him; yet he could hardly have picked a 
better night or a safer place from which to start. The 
swift Oriental twilight had all but blotted out the 
landscape. Behind him the headland, tumbled 
mass of broken rock, rose sharply to the -oadway 
above; in front the Mediterranean lay, calmly dark to 
the horizon. Close to the water the two native 
boatman who were to take the: to the steamer 
crouched, in their tattered rags, Deside a clumsy 
fishing-boat and bickered in guttural Arabic. 


“‘Tommee!"’ a voice called softly in the darkness. 

Tommy Quinn hurried over to a slight form hud- 
dled against the rocks. 

“What is it, Elys?” 

Usually the readiest of lovers, under the anxiety 
of the moment his manner was almost brusque. 

“No-thing.”’ 

He heard her choke back a sob, and the sound 
brought him to his knees beside her. 

“Forgive me, darlint,’’ he whispered, patting her 
hand. ‘‘Sure, I’m as nervous as a bride on her wed- 
din’ night. Is it that you’re afraid and all?” 

She snuggled close to him. 

‘“‘Not now—I was bifore. 
ten’ weeth you, Tommee.” 

Before he knew what she was doing, she lifted his 
hand to her warm cheek. Tommy blushed to the 
roots of his hair and jerked his hand away. 

“Holy Jupiter! Stop it, now! You mustn’t be 
doin’ such things.” 

“W’y not?” 

“‘Because—well—don’t do it! It’s not right. 
Ye'll have me forgettin’ what we're here for. Be- 
sides, it’s dangerous.” 

“Dangerous?” 

“Have ye not noticed me hair is red?”’ he said, 
dropping into the brogue of his forebears. ‘‘Me an- 
cestors made love to so many women, nature put this 
flamin’ top-knot on them, to warn the sweet things the 
Quinns are susceptible to love-makin.’ ”’ 

‘‘Soos—soosceptible?”’ Elys cooed. 

“Sure. It’s the curse of the Quinns—love-makin’. 
It’s made us what we are and what we ain't. It’s 
made us powerful but lazy. Now, take yourself, for 
instance: when you look at me wit’ your pretty, 
laughin’ eyes, and pout your sweet lips—”’ 

He suddenly rose to his feet and shook his head. 

“‘An’ that’s no way for Tommy Quinn to be talkin’ 
on a love night like this, wit’ not a blessed priest with- 
in a thousand miles.”’ 

He heard muffled exclamations in French from the 
rocks above. 

“Glory be, they’ve come at last,’’ he sighed with 
relief, and climbed up toward the pair who were mak- 
ing a cautious descent into the cove. 

Neville, seeing a figure spring out of the darkness 
close to him, bleated once and scrambled back up the 
rocks like a fat little goat. The consul grabbed him 
and half dragged, half pushed him down to the spit. 
His joy at finding his daughter was pitiful. He 
smothered her with kisses, tears, and polyglot French. 

Tommy and the consul gave them a moment to 
themselves. 

“You'd never guess, from that, the time I had 
getting him here. Half the time he was too darned 
dignified to move, and the rest of the time he was too 
scared to sit still.” 

“How did you get him out?” 

“Got a picture of him from the girl, pasted it on 
that red, white, and blue ticket, presented it to the 
chief of police and said he was temporarily under the 
protection of the Emperor of Kalamazoo.” 

“And, faith, didn’t they object to lettin’ him go?”’ 

“Oh, yes—considerable. And I expect they're 
going to do a lot more objecting when they find there 
is no Emperor of Kalamazoo. But it worked, and 
you'll have Neville and the little girl on board that 
steamer before they find out how they’ve been bun- 
coed. Got everything fixed?” 

“Yes. Two first-class passages to Alexandria and 
a boat to take us to the ship.” 


No one could be frigh- 
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“Don’t say us!’’ the consul snapped. “Right 
here’s as far as I go.” 

“All right,’’ Tommy chuckled. ‘We won't be 
needin’ ye. I'll take them to the steamer meself. 
Go over an’ break up the family par-rty. It’s time 
we were startin’ if we’re goin’ to make the boat before 


moonrise.” 





HE consul had separated Neville from his daugh- 
ter and was guiding them toward the boat, when 
he heard Tommy say: 

“What do you mean, ye won't row that boat? 
Get in there, ye dir-rty spalpeens, before I lose me 
temper completely.” 

Followed a shower of Arabic. 

“What's the trouble?” the consul called. 

“They won't take us, the dir-rty scuts.”’ 

“Wait, son! Let me talk to them.” 

He walked over to the tattered boatmen, who 
were standing sullenly by the boat. He argued with 
them quietly-at first, in their own tongue, explaining 
how little they had to do and how much money they 
would receive. They shook their heads. Somehow, 
they knew the venture was dangerous, and fear of the 
police paralyzed them. The consul doubled his offer; 
still they shook their heads. 

“Here, let me try,”” Tommy said, grabbing up the 
end of arope. ‘Now, get into that boat!” 

He lashed at one of them, who howled and ran 
away into the darkness. The other one fell to his 
knees and started to beat his breast, but a stinging 
lash of the rope sent him scampering after his fellow. 
Tommy turned to the consul. 

““What’ll we do now?” 

The consul took off his battered straw hat and 
rubbed his head. 

“Seeing you did so well just then, suppose you 
tell me.” 

The boy walked over to the clumsy fishing-boat. 

“Can you row?” 

“No, you don’t,” the big man insisted, starting 
toward the rocks. “I like you, son, but when it comes 
to trying to scull one of these Syrian mud-scows—”’ 

“Do ye realize, sir, what it means if we don’t get 
them on that boat?” 

“T realize my figure won't stand oaring that boat 
around the sea for an hour.”’ 

From the road above came a shrill whistle and the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs. 

“What's that?”” Tommy whispered. 

“The police. Keep still!” 

Tommy grabbed the consul’s arm. 

“‘Now ye've got to help me, sir. It’s too late to 
tur-rn back. The only chanct is the boat. Ye can’t 
mean you're goin’ to let Shuweifat have that sweet 
child back there to put in one of his dir-rty harems! 
I'll see her dead and her soul in heaven before I'll let 
that happen.” 

“Darn your buttons!” the consul muttered. ‘“‘Go 
get ‘em quick!”’ 

Tommy dashed over to where Neville was hiding, 
and dragged him, whimpering with fear, into the open 
and over to the boat. Catching the Swiss round the 
waist, he lifted him into it, and helped Elys in after. 
The consul on one side, Tommy on the other, they 
tried to shove off; but the heavy boat only rolled from 
side to side. 

“Oh!” 


Elys gasped. ‘They are coming!” 


One of the Arab boatmen, hearing them in his 
boat and emboldened by the presence of the police, 
rushed out of the darkness and grabbed Tommy’s 








arm, chattering like a monkey. Tommy kicked his 
bare shins viciously, and that hindrance was gone. 

“Stop!” a sharp call came from the rocks be- 
hind them. 

“Now!” Tommy panted, heaving at the boat till 
his temples ached. 

The boat moved. Another mighty shove and it 
slid.into the water, with the consul and Tommy 
floundering in its wake. 

“Get in first!” Tommy commanded. 

A light flashed behind them as the consul tried 
to obey. With the boy boosting from the rear, 
he finally rolled into the bark, and lay, weakly gasp- 
ing for breath. A quick lift took Tommy over the 
side. He grabbed an oar and shoved the boat farther 
out into the cove as two shadowy figures with flash- 
lights rushed to the water’s edge. He gave another 
shove with the oar, then felt himself pulled back- 
ward. 

“Lie down! 
consul. 

Even as he spoke, there was a flash, and the angry 
whine of a bullet over their heads. Tommy laughed. 

“Missed at twenty vards.” 

“You keep that red thatch of yours down, son, or 
they'll have something to shoot at.” 

There were two more pistol-shots; then excited 
questions in Arabic. 

“That settles it,’’ the consul groaned. ‘These 
precious boatmen of yours are telling the whole blamed 
story.” 

“Shure; that means we've got tohurry. Since you 
won't help me and Neville’s useless, I'll just see what 
I can do meself.”’ 

Tommy began fitting one of the heavy oars to the 
wooden pegs that served as oar-locks. Behind him 
he could see the lights of the Turkish police wink and 
blink as they climbed to the road. A moment after, 
the staccato beat of horses’ hoofs told him they were 
on their way back to rouse the port and cut off their 
chance of escape. He felt some one standing beside 
him, and turned to find the consul lugging the other 
oar. 

“Move over,” he grunted. “Oh, I’m going to 
help you to-night, but, by Godfrey, I'll bet I get you a 
passport home the first thing in the morning.” 


They’re going to shoot,”” warned the 


T first the two men, unused to the heavy oars, 
thrashed at the water, while the boat drifted 
aimlessly in a circle; but, under the consul’s tutelage, 
Tommy learned to manipulate the blade Arabic 
fashion, and they slowly crept from the cove into 
the open sea. 

Although he was panting for breath from his un- 
accustomed exertion and his mind dwelt unpleasantly 
on the future, the consul felt a sweet satisfaction in the 
adventure. He seemed to have sloughed twenty 
years off his age. The waves flashed phosphorescence 
around the boat as the oars swirled the water into 
miniature whirlpools. The salty tang of the fish-nets 
in the bottom of the boat stung the nostrils, yet did 
not entirely obliterate the spicy, pungent smell of the 
land. 

Five minutes of steady rowing brought them 
around the headland. The breeze was freshening, 
and already a few stars showed in the velvet canopy 
overhead. The lamp-lit sweep of Alexandretta 
slowly spread out before them like a panorama, backed 
by the mountains, whose ridgy peaks glowed with the 
moon's first pale beams. Close by, on the left, a 
dimly lit café-theater overhung the water, from which 
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came the nasal chant of a singer and the clash of cym- 
bals. 

“Go alongside the sea-wall where it’s dark,’’ the 
consul panted. ‘“The moon’s coming up.” 

They crept in toward the shore, the oars creaking 
in the locks, the waves slapping against the sides of 
the boat. The two men, their bodies soaked with 
perspiration, pulled grimly toward the shadowy break- 
water. Tommy’s strokes began to gtow choppy. 

“Steady there, son!”’ the consul grunted. ‘Don’t 
try to get there all at once and we'll go faster.” 


HEY came, at last, into the shadow, and the 
consul, with a pull of the oar, sent the boat 
nuzzling against the slimy, moss-covered rocks. With 
occasional half-strokes, they slowly bumped along the 
wall toward the harbor entrance. He glanced at the 
boy, who had slumped down with his head in his arms. 
“T reckon you're pretty tired. Well, a little more 
and we're through.” 

“What time is it?” 

“About nine o'clock. We've got plenty of time 
if those guardians of the law don’t get pestiferous. 
Wonder where they are?” 

As if in answer to his question, there came the wail 
of a siren from inside the harbor. The consul mut- 
tered : 

“The police-boat—I thought so.”’ 

Tommy Quinn threw off his fatigue as if casting 
aside an old garment. 

“Shall we try to make the steamer?” 

“Not a chance in the world. Best thing is to 
stay right here.”’ 

Again came the sharp blast of the siren, and a 
pencil of light cut the darkness at the entrance of the 
harbor. A speedy motor-boat, its engine throbbing 
at top speed, dashed through the opening not fifty 
feet away, and pointed down toward the cove, the 
light at its bow hunting the water like a ghostly 
finger. 

“All right, Bud—now’s our chance!’’ the consul 
whispered, as the boat left them behind. ‘They'll 
go clear down to the cove looking for us, and we've 
got to reach that steamer before they come back.” 

Tommy shoved the boat away from the wall, 
dropped his oar in the lock, and gave a mighty pull. 
In his eagerness, the oar skitted along the surface and 
splashed water into the stern. 

“Steady, son! No hurry,” the consul warned. 

At what seemed a snail’s pace they crept along 
the wall and, at last, turned into the harbor. Four 
hundred yards away, her hull pricked out of the dark- 
ness by the lighted port-holes, rode the Italian 
steamer. Figures were moving around her lighted 
decks, and somewhere on board a sailor sang. 

“Four hundred yards,”’ the consul panted. 

Tommy answered with a groan. His hands were 
on fire. Every muscle felt torn loose. They were 
putting all their strength into the oars, yet they 
seemed to be standing still. He began to count 
strokes to keep his mind off the agony of his arms and 
shoulders. With teeth set, he forced his leaden 
muscles to respond. 

From outside the harbor they heard the howl of 
the siren, like the sudden stabbing pain of an 
injured nerve. The next moment they were blinded 
by the search-light, full in their eyes. Tommy felt 
paralyzed. The light seemed to sap his strength. A 
sharp word from the consul made him put his whole 
soul into pulling his oar. They rounded the prow of 
the Italian ship. 


“Look out for the anchor-chain!’’ the consul 
gasped. 

Too late! Tommy felt his oar jerked from his 
hand. It slid over the side and drifted out of reach. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Oar’s gone.” 

“Oh, hang!” 

The consul could have cried. He ceased rowing 
and slumped forward, thoroughly exhausted and 
discouraged. 

“Give me your oar!’’ Tommysaid, getting tohisfeet. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Try to use some of the brains me father gave me. 
Get Elys and her father on their feet. When I yell 
‘Jump!’ see that Neville jumps if you have to push 
him overboard!” 

He grabbed the long, heavy paddle from the hands 
of the consul and ran toward the stern, limned in the 
bright light from the police-boat. 

“Go to the front of the boat, Elys, and take your 
father with you!’ Tommy commanded. 

Neville, who had been watching the oncoming 
light with his eyes popping from his head, suddenly 
rose to his feet and yelled: 

“Non, non! Je suis perdu—je suis mort—”’ 

He would have thrown himself overboard but for 
his daughter. She held him, screaming with fear, 
until the consul could drag him to the front of the boat. 
Tommy took a place in the stern, the oar balanced in 
his hand. 

The police-boat was only a few yards away, its 
motor shut off, gliding straight for the row-boat. 
Tommy watched the prow and braced his feet for the 
shock. As it came within reach, he shoved his oar 
out and pushed with all his might. The momentum 
of the police-boat sent the row-boat crashing agairst 
the side of the steamer, not ten feet from the com- 
panion ladder. 

“Jump, Elys!’’ Tommy yelled, and heard a splash 
that meant his orders had been obeyed. 

He had no time to turn, for the police-craft was 
again alongside, and a Turkish gendarme was grap- 
pling with him for possession of the oar. Shewket 
Bey appeared at the prow of the other boat, drew a 
revolver, and took deliberate aim at the American; 
but Tommy side-stepped, jerked the oar, and with a 
push sent the gendarme, clinging to the other end, 
sprawling into Shewket’s knees. The Vali’s son 
stumbled sideways, clawed wildly for support, and 
fell backward into the water. 

The rail of the Italian steamer was lined with 
faces. Tommy heard the consul call: 

“That's the stuff, Tommy! Give it to ’em, boy!” 

Then another voice called: 

““Good-by, Tommee darlink.”’ 

“Good-by, Elys.”’ 

A shadowy arm reached for the stern of the boat, 
and Tommy brought the oar down on it. A howl, 
and a Turk disappeared in the oily black water. Be- 
fore he could raise his oar again, some one dealt him a 
crashing blow behind the ear, and he crumpled into 
the fish-nets in the bottom of the boat. A half-naked 
Turkish gendarme, dripping wet, threw down the 
thole-pin he carried, bent over the unconscious Ameri- 
can, and swiftly rifled his pockets. 





HALF-HOUR later, Tommy Quinn was pushed, 
stumbling and half blind from pain, into the 
office of the chief of gendarmes. His arms were bound 
to his sides, his wrists were tied behind his back with 
a thong. Behind a table, filling to overflowing a 
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wicker chair, sat Shuweifat Pasha, blinking through 
rolls of fat, his pock-marked yellow face creased in an 
evil smile. Beside him stood his son, Shewket, dap- 
per in a fresh uniform. Two soldiers and a giant 
negro stood behind them: 

Tommy, guarded by two policemen and an officer, 
faced Shuweifat, trying to appear unconcerned; but 
the stabbing pain in his head caused the lights in the 
room to swirl dizzily. The Vali puffed slowly on a 
cigarette while he regarded the youth before him, 
then nodded over his shoulder to his son. Shewket 
came forth gladly, with a smile of satisfaction on his 
lips. It was the moment he had long been waiting 
for. His enemy was delivered bound and helpless 
into his hands. 

He spoke in stilted, broken English: 

“American, I have not forget the horses race, nor 
have I forget what follow-ed, nor have I forget what 
happen to-night. For the horses race—that!”’ 

He slapped the American hard, across the cheek, 
with his open hand. Tommy was gripped firmly by 
the policeman, so that his struggles were useless. 

“T spit on you!” 

Shewket suited his action to his words, while 
Shuweifat laughed with pleasure. Tommy, choked 
with humiliation and rage, glared at Shewket through 
misty eyes. 

“Ye dir-rty scut, if I could only get me two hands 
on you!” 

‘For what happen after the horses race—that and 
that!”’ 

Again Shewket slapped the American twice across 
the mouth. 

“Again I spit on you!” 


HUWEIFAT'S huge paunch was shaking with 

merriment. His face was purpled with 
laughter, and tears rolled down his fat cheeks from 
his puffy eyes. Shewket showed his teeth in a 
s nile. 

“For what happen to-night there is differently. 
You have breaked the Turkish laws and will to be 
punish more heavy.” 

At a sign from the Vali’s son, a policeman cut the 
thong that bound his arms to his sides, Rough 
hands tore off his shirt and under-shirt, so that he 
stood bare to the waist. The thong that had bound 
his arms was fastened around his legs below the knee, 
pinioning them tight. -Shewket raised his hand, and 
the giant negro lifted a heavy five-lashed whip from 
ine wall. Tommy saw it, guessed what was to 
happen, and said through clenched teeth. 

“Shewket, did ye ever hear what the government 
in Washington does to whelps like you?” 

Shewket’s eyes narrowed as he stroked his small, 
pointed mustache. 

“Washington is far away. You will disappear 
entirely. They will ask whereabouts you have goned. 
No man will know. If they find out something, we 
will be very, very sorry. Some one is punish and 
your government will be satisfy.” 

““Ye'll have a fine time gettin’ the consul to swallow 
that.” 

“Where is your consul—yes?”’ exulted Shewket. 
‘“‘Why does he not come for help you? He has decide 
for mind his own concern. If he does not—very well 
~—many consuls have die of strange sickness before in 
Turkey. He, also, may-be. But—we waste the 
time.” 

At a nod, the police whirled Tommy around with 
his back to the Vali, 


‘“‘La—la!"’ Shuweifat protested in a squeeky fal- 
setto. He had no inteniion of seeing only the black 
lash fall on the American’s shoulders. He wanted, 
more, to see the agony on the American’s face. 
Tommy was turned once again, facing the table and 
the bulky man behind it. The big negro took his 
place. 

“To-night,’’ Shewket promised in a silky voice, 
“you will receivé but ten blows, To-morrow, fifteen. 
The next day, twenty—and the next day and the next 
day and the next day—if you last until that long.” 

“Oh, hell’s-bells, quit your talkin’ an’ get the par- 
rty over.’ Tommy spat. Inwardly he prayed: 
“Oh, Mother of Mary, give me the strength to go 
through this wit’ a smile on me lips.” 


S he raised his head proudly, his teeth clenched 

in anticipation of what was to come, but his 

lips twisted into a smile, there came a hurried knock 

on the door. Shuweifat’s greasy face grew dark. He 

hated to be interrupted in his pleasures. Shewket 

strode to the door and opened it. Followed a hur- 

ried colloquy in Arabic in which Tommy caught the 

words: ‘““Hawajah Consul Americaine.”” At that, his 

heart leaped in his breast and the fixed grin on his 
mouth broadened to a real one. 

Shewket came back to the table and talked in low 
tones to his father, then gave a crisp order to the 
soldiers standing against the wall. They hurried to 
the American and dragged him, still bound, to the 
door at one side. One took his arms, the other his 
legs, and carried him down stone steps to a dark, 
smelly corridor, lighted only by a rush-light in an 
iron basket. They dropped him while they unlocked 
a cell door, then threw him, roughly, inside. He 
landed in a brackish pool, turned half over on his side. 

Until the soldiers had gone, he didn’t move; but 
with the slamming of the door and the sound of their 
retreating footsteps he rolled over on his back and 
gazed with lack-luster eyes at the shadowy walls of 
his prison. He was in the same cell that Neville had 
so lately quitted. The floor was covered with black 
slime and the walls oozed moisture. The stench from 
an open sewer that ran through the corner of the cell 
was terrific. 

He sat up and tried to get his legs under him, to 
get te his feet; but the thong around his knees made 
him helpless. From a near-by cell a man sobbed 
brokenly and a baby wailed. Tommy saw a shadowy 
form pass the door of his cell; a rough voice shouted, 
““Hoos!”’ and the sobbing ceased. With infinite pains, 
Tommy hunched himself backward until he could 
lean against the wall. Five times he tried to lift 
himself to his feet, only to fall back into the slime. 
The sixth time, he was successful. He hopped to the 
small, grated window that looked out on the street, 
and stood on tiptoe, vainly trying to get a breath of 
the clean air outside. The stench of the cell stifled 
him. It was more than a smell. It penetrated the 
clothes and crawled on the skin. It festered the lungs 
You could taste it—almost see it. 

He hopped from the window as he heard the dis- 
tant slam of a door and the sound of feet hurriedly 
descending the stairs, not knowing what to expect, 
deliverance or the whip. When Shewket appeared 
with a soldier, he feared the worst. But one look at 
Shewket's face told the story. The soldier quickly 
unlocked the cell door and cut the thongs that bound 
Tommy’s wrists and knees; but, instead of rushing 
upstairs, Tommy walked smilingly to the door and 
faced the Vali’s son. 
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THE CONSUL PLAYS HIS ACE 
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“Oh, say, can you see, Shewket,’”’ he mocked, hedoesit now. Faith, these people just seem to have 
rubbing the circulation back into his limbs. ‘I found out who I am.” 


think I hear the eagle screamin’.” 


“That’s it exactly, son. 


“Tt—you understand—I did not—you will excuse who you are.” 


—we did not know—’”’ Shewket stuttered. 

“Ye've got nothin’ on me, but somethin’s sure 
happened to make ye look sick.” 

He walked through door and up the flight of 


stairs. 


Half way up they passed an open window, and Tom- 
my stopped to drink in lungfuls of the cool night air. 
“Holy saints, but that smells good!”’ 
As he entered the office of the chief 
of police, he blinked in the unaccus- 


tomed light. Through a blur he saw yi. 


the big form of the 
consul come toward 
him and felt himself 
gripped in a_bear- 
like hug. 

“What did ye do 
to ‘em, sir?’’ Tommy 
asked, still be- 
wildered by the 
kalaidoscopic change 
of events. 

“Wait till we get 
outside, son,’’ the 
consul answered. 
Then, turning to 
Shuweifat, who was 
crouched down in 
his wicker chair, he 
said sternly: 

“Now, Shuweifat, 
let this be a lesson to 
you. The next time 
you get a notion 
about putting an 
American in prison, 
just remember what 
I told you!” 

Shuweifat nod- 
ded and blinked 
through the rolls of 
fat, smiling his 
greasy, fawning 
smile. He took from 
his finger a heavy 
ring of beaten gold, 
set with an enor- 
mous ruby, and held 
it out to the young 
man. 

“What does he 
want now?” Tommy 
asked. 

“He wants you 
to take it.” 

“What for?” 

“To forgive them for any 
little thing that happened 
to-night and in honor of your 
illustrious family.”’ 

Tommy took the ring 
and gazed a moment at the 
magnificent stone. 

“Well, if he’s givin’ it to 
me in honor of the Quinns I 
can understand it, but what 
I don't understand is why 
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At Joyous Gard 


By Mary Lanier Magruder 
The Queen's maid speaks. 
HE blue-eyed flax in all the fields is starred; 
The little rapturous roses in the rain 


And by the moat that circles Joyous Gard 


And white lambs revel in the fair demesne; 
And yet some brooding shadow creeps again 
Into the eyes of Lancelot my lord. 


And does he dream then of the barren lands 
With curlews flying where the Channel roars, 





And froth of tumbling seas upon gray shores, 
—Caerleon above the moaning sands— 

And at the Table Round when twilight falls, 

Those empty seats in Arthur’s castle halls? 


Climb up to kiss my fingers through the pane; 


A hundred springs have greened the velvet sward, 


They have just found out 
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As they climbed into the consulate carriage and 
rattled through the deserted market-place, gray in 
the morning light, the consul lighted a cigar, flipped 
the burnt match at a mangy dog, and leaned back 


“You see, son, there’s one pass-word I knew would 
work with these people when everything else failed. 
It was like one of these wishes the fairies 
give you—it could only be used once. 
When I saw them take you last night, I 
knew it was serious. They've been lay- 


ing for you and they 
thought they had 
my hands tied. 
We'd broken their 
laws, and they 
figured if the govern- 
ment in Washington 
should hearabout my 
mixing in something 
that was none of my 
business, I’d get a 
reprimand—even 
if it was to save that 
little Swiss girl from 
Shuweifat. They 
felt they had me.” 

He puffed grimly 
for a moment and 
gazed hard at the 
middle of thedriver’s 
back. 

“Back in 1903 I 
had an assistant con- 
sul, name o’ Peters. 
He hated old Shu- 
weifat as bad as you, 
and altogether was a 
right likable young- 
ster. While I was 
away, down at 
Alexandria on busi- 
ness, he was shot at 
by a gang of Turks, 
and he, being full of 
fight, cabled Teddy 
Roosevelt, in Wash- 
ington, just what 
had happened. 
There was a he-man. 
The cable Teddy got 
read: ‘Vice-consul 
shot at Alexan- 
dretta’—they hav- 
ing omitted the dash 
between the last two 
words. Roosevelt, 
acting pronto, ac- 
cording to his lights, 
asked what ships we 
had in the Mediter- 
ranian, and three 
days later Peters 
woke up to see a 
U.S. cruiser steam 
into the harbor. He 
didn’t know what it 
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was there for, but, I being away, he went out to make 
his duty call on the captain.”’ 

The consul puffed his cigar into a glow. 

“Well, sir, the captain he says: ‘I want the body 
o’ that vice-consul who was shot brought on board 
at once. Move all foreigners out of town and notify 
the governor that he has until ten o’clock this morning 
to make satisfactory reparation before we begin shell- 
ing the town.’ Peters he laughed and says: “The 
body of the vice-consul is already on board, sir. I’m 
him. But don’t let any little thing like that stop 
your program. Fire away and I'll show you right 
where to shoot.” 

The consul chuckled with joyful reminiscence. 

“Between the two of them, they gave old Shuwei- 
fat the best scare he’s ever had before or since. He 
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sent them out rugs and silks and money and a couple 
of camels along with an apology a foot long. Even 
sent them out a few girls, I believe, but of course they 
were returned.”’ ; 

“Sure, an’ what has this to do with what happened 
to-night?”’ Tommy asked. 

“Son, that word ‘Roosevelt’ meant business every 
time. When I was hurrying back from the boat last 
night, trying to figure what to do to save you, I 
wished almighty hard Teddy was where I could reach 
him. He’s gone, but his name and influence still 
live, just as much with these people as with the folks 
at home. When I saw there was no other way out, I 
played my ace: 

“T told old Shuweifat that Teddy Roosevelt was 
your uncle,” 


A Drowsy Winter’s Day 


By Edward 


(From “Trish Ecloques,”’ 


OMETIMES when on a drowsy winter's day 
My hands refuse to work and I am filled 
With a mad wish to give my senses play, 
Or pen the words my fancy has distilled, 
Then, as by chance, my steps will seek a path, 
Shunning to meet a single shepherd’s dog, 
To some uncharted peaceful solitude. 
For in this ancient country many a rath 
And rolling mountain and forsaken bog 
Offer to share with me my lonely mood. 


E. Lysaght 
courtesy of Brentano’s) 


Oh God! who made them, what a mastery 

Of all the arts has your omnipotence, 

To have created such a symphony 

Of sound and color; my benumbéd sense 
Dulls ere I find some words to tell of it. 

Gone are the mists but now that cast a gloom 
Over the land, and the belated sun 

Shines palely, like a lamp in evening lit 
While still some daylight strays into a room 
Before the curtain’s drawn and tea’s begun. 


Palely he shines, yet touching by his glow 

The madder birch-tops with a tint of rose 

And purple shadows, as with motion slow 

The branches sway where’er the light wind blows, 
Marking the hollies in their somber green 

(Clothed 'midst the naked boughs of mightier trees) 
Where they still keep the soft rain’s glistening dew; 
Or in the furze that bounds the old bohreen 

Some bolder blossom than the rest he sees, 

And lights this tiny speck of golden hue. 
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Why Farmers Want Ford to Have 
Muscle Shoals 


By Gray Silver 


Of the American Farm Bureau Federation 


THINK I can best show why American farmers 

insist upon the acceptance of the Ford proposal 

for the Muscle Shoals development by referring 

to some correspondence I have been having with 
Senator W. B. McKinley of Illinois. Several of these 
letters have found their way into the Congressional 
Record. 

Senator McKinley, after lifelong association with 
the development of public utilities, finds it difficult to 
divorce himself from the idea that Muscle Shoals 
should be developed, not on the basis of furnishing 
cheap power for manufacturing and general distribu- 
tion, but on a basis of obtaining for this power all that 
the public will pay. To quote his letter: 

“This power, which will wholesale at $10,000,000 
(if handled through a public-utility company), will 
retail for over $50,000,000, . . would sell for 
$100,000,000 per year if sold at the price we are paying 
to-day for electric power in the city of Washington.”’ 

That is, Senator McKinley would have the public 
pay for current at the rate of $10,000,000 at the dam, 
$50,000,000 at the transformer, and $100,000,000 de- 
livered in the consumers’ homes. 

Right here is where the farmers’ idea—and, we be- 
lieve, that of the general public as well—differs from 
the idea held by Senator McKinley and others of 
similar persuasion who are opposing the Ford proposal. 
Our position is that this and similar developments 
should be made on a basis that will permit our 
resources to serve all our people at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Mr. Ford has proved that he too holds this idea, 
and his great business, built on the principle of 
producing at the least possible cost for the greatest 
possible number, is sufficient proof of the economic 
soundness of this principle. 

We like the way Mr. Ford doés business, and we 
like his attitude toward the consuming public. We 
were, therefore, particularly pleased when committees 
of the House and Senate reported that the best offer 
made in response to the Government's invitation to 
bidders came from Mr. Ford. Apparently the same 
reasons that furnished us gratification were the under- 
lying cause of the most bitter attacks and denuncia- 
tions on the part of those interests dedicated to the 
idea of restricting production and charging all the 
traffic will bear. The Muscle Shoals fight has not 
shown its full magnitude on the surface, but there has 
been nothing in Congress even approaching it in bit- 
terness between the contending forces in the last 
quarter century—probably not since the Civil War. 


REDUCING THE COosT OF FERTILIZERS 


E farmers see in Muscle Shoals emancipation 
from high-priced fertilizers, not only nitrogen, 

but phosphorus and perhaps potash as well. Electro- 
chemistry applied to this problem will accomplish as- 
tounding things. I speak thus confidently because I 
have been taken behind the scenes and know the exact 
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processes that will be utilized. These processes in- 
volve no new and untried discoveries: they utilize 
well known chemical and physical principles, but on a 
scale and in ways never before commercially at- 
tempted. This is the field in which Mr. Ford has al- 
ready shown himself such a master. We know that 
these things can be done successfully, and we know 
that Mr. Ford will do them if given the chance. 

Then, we know, further, that through the Ford 
plan of development the full benefit arising from this 
natural resource will be retained by the public—not 
sequestered into private pockets. We have Mr. 
Ford’s written guaranty of this, backed not only by 
his full investment at Muscle Shoals, but by his entire 
personal and corporate estate, binding also his heirs 
and assigns. He agrees to make, using the cheapest 
power available, an amount of nitrogen—40,000 tons 
—equal to our present total importations from Chile, 
and the necessary phosphorus to go with it, and sell 
it all at a profit not to exceed 8 per cent. 


OPPOSITION OF BIG INTERESTS EXPLAINED 


EREIN lies the second big reason why many of 

the larger commercial and financial interests are 
opposing us so vigorously. They don’t like that idea 
of limitation of profits. It’s against all their inborn 
principles. 

Then, there is a third feature of the proposal that 
we like, but which strikes terror to the heart of the 
money manipulator. Eighty per cent of the cost of 
hydro-electric power arises from the interest charge 
on the money required to build the dam and instal 
the machinery. Why should we go on paying 8 to 10 
per cent for this money and thus doubling the neces- 
sary cost of electric power? The people can borrow 
money or float special bonds at 4 per cent or even less. 
Why shouldn't the public employ its own borrowing 
power to build a dam for itself at the least possible 
cost? It isn’t Mr. Ford’s dam. He never gets title 
to it. He pays the interest charges throughout the 
hundred-year period, maintains the dams and machin- 
ery in good repair, operates the navigation locks 
created, guarantees the government an instant sup- 
ply of nitrates for explosives in time of war, pays the 
government a sum annually which, if invested in 
5 per cent farm-loan bonds, would amortize more 
than the entire cost of the dam and installation, and 
then, finally, at the end of the period he steps out and 
gives the entire water-power development, free of 
encumbrance, back to the government. Thence- 
forth the people would have as nearly free power as 
can well be conceived. The cost would be reduced to 
mere maintenance and operating charges—a cost that 
competent engineers place at $3.50 per horse-power, 
or not more than $6 at the outside figure. 

Contrast this with the $40 per horse-power that 
Senator McKinley and his public-utility friends say 
they could get from the public. 

Our contention is that it is much more advan- 
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tageous to the public as a whole, and to the farmer in 
his effort to produce food crops to meet the demands of 
the whole population, to have the cost of power cut 
in two at the start and eventually reduced to a maxi- 
mum of $6 per horse-power, and to have cheap fertili- 
zers made at Muscle Shoals, than it is to turn this 
development over to interests that would force the 
people to pay forever $40 or more per horse-power—a 
price that would absolutely preclude the possibility of 
cheap fertilizers and lowered food costs. 

In the general application of this principle of cheap 
water-power development we farmers see the solu- 
tion of some of the ills that are driving our sons and 
daughters away from the farm. With cheap electric 
current we can have household conveniences that will 
lighten the labor burden. Automatic electric stoves, 
electric vacuum cleaners, electric washing-machines, 
and other labor-saving devices and comfort-making 
equipment would help a lot in making life more livable 
for the farm family. It would not only make farm 
labor lighter, but it would enable the farm housewife 
to get the necessary time to visit her neighbors, take 
part in neighborhood social affairs, or go into the 
near-by town to attend church or other community 
gatherings. Possibly the urban dweller also would 
appreciate a 50 per cent reduction in electric current 
rates. Certainly he would appreciate the cheaper 
freight and passenger rates that should follow the 
cheapening of electric power to electrify our rail- 
ways. 

We attach no importance to the propaganda state- 
ments put out to the effect that Mr. Ford would get 





for some $5,000,000 a property that cost the govern- 
ment around $100,000,000 in war-time. The best 
answer to this argument is the fact that, although 
bids were invited by the government in June, 1921, 
and the field is still open, to date the only worth- 
while offer is that made by Mr. Ford. Before Mr. 
Ford entered the field, large numbers of congressmen 
and business men were openly advocating that the 
entire works be scrapped and the partially completed 
dam abandoned. People must get the idea out of 
their heads that we are giving Mr. Ford anything. 
The only thing he asks is a chance to go towork. He 
is the one who is assuming the burden and taking all 
the risk. 

This is not a mere fight for a water-power site. 
It is far more than simply a fight for cheaper fer- 
tilizers. It is a revolution—an economic revolution 
against unnecessarily high cost factors. It is a stand 
of those who believe in so developing our resources 
and our industries as to bring the greatest possible 
benefit to the greatest possible number, as against 
those advocates of the outworn monarchistic idea that 
the people are to be exploited for all they will stand, 
and production and money facilities so regulated as 
to bring about that result. 

Ford hopes to show how the various cost factors 
that stifle and repress full enjoyment of the wonders 
of this age for so many millions of our people may be 
removed or materially reduced by the application of 
modern progressive business principles. This would 
be a contribution to the advancement of mankind 
probably never before equaled by any individual. 





Henry Ford and Muscle Shoals as Viewed 
by Senator Capper and J. R. Howard 


AM for the Ford proposition unreservedly, be- 

cause Henry Ford is the best man in the United 
States to handle the Muscle Shoals job. When I 
make a personal business deal for any man’s services, 
I select the best man I can find, regardless of his politi- 
cal views. In the same way, I am for Ford and 
his proposition without reservations. Furthermore, 
Ford’s proposition is the only private proposal having 
enough merit in it to entitle it to any consideration 
whatever. On this point even the committee was 
unanimous. The proposal of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany and the other two private proposals were re- 
jected as being wholly lacking in merit. 

Ford is in fact the man who breathed the breath of 
life into Muscle Shoals. Until he interested himself 
in the project it was dead; it had been about decided 
by the War Department to abandon it and charge 
the enormous amount invested there off the books as 
one of the regrettable but inevitable losses of the war. 
Then Ford and Thomas A. Edison looked the project 
over and Ford decided he could complete the project 
and develop a plant that would produce at minimum 
cost not only an enormous amount of hydro-electric 
power, but also great quantities of fertilizer at a cost 
so low that it would free the farmers of the United 
States from the grip of the Fertilizer Trust. 

The Senators who are backing the Ford proposition 
as the only really practical proposal for the develop- 
ment of Muscle Shoals for service in time of war and 
to furnish the farmers of the country with cheap fer- 
tilizers in time of peace, have a big fight on their 


hands and are in that fight for a finish. As I see it, 
it is Ford and the people on one side, and the Fer- 
tilizer Trust and the private water-power interests on 
the other. In the end Ford and the people will win. 
ARTHUR CAPPER. 


E are on definite record for the developing and 
not the junking of the great work already 
largely completed at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 

We believe the millions already invested there 
should be conserved to the greatest possible extent. 

We believe that potential water-power to be de- 
veloped and the opening of the Tennessee River for 
transportation important to thousands of farmers. 

We believe the work already done at this plant in 
development of the air fixation of nitrogen will be of 
material assistance in solving the fertilizer problem. 

We believe this and similar undeveloped natural 
resources would be better developed by private rather 
than governmental operation, but that in no case 
must the way be opened for private exploitation and 
in every case must the ultimate title be vested in all 
the people. 

We are not for the Ford offer because of Henry 
Ford. We stand firm, however, for the acceptance 
of his proposal because it is the only one made after 
long-continued waiting that is at all acceptable. If 
anything better were in sight we would forget Ford 
and be for it. But there isn’t. 

J. R. Howarp 
President American Farm Bureau Federation 
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Photocraft Studio 


She brings the “Martha Pink” of her fancy, crackers and water, and listens to her talk 


The ‘Too-Imaginative Child 


Who Plays with Companions Beyond the Ken of Her Elders 


By Ruth Danenhower Wilson 


ARENTS’ misunderstanding of their child’s 

imagination may cause psychic wounds with 

severe after-effects throughout life. A child’s 

imaginative play that starts with some visible 
object is easily understood by grown-ups. But fre- 
quently a young child’s imagination takes a turn that 
to the parents is uncanny and distressing because they 
can not understand it without the aid of modern re- 
search in psychology. 

Take examples of the two kinds of play. 

What would little Paul do without that well-worn 
rocking-chair in the living-room? Sometimes it’s a 
fighting airplane, sometimes a camel rolling majesti- 
cally over the desert. This rainy afternoon it’s a big 
ship, and Paul is the captain. 

“Mother, where shall I sail to?’ 

Mother can play while she sews. “Let’s go to 
Spain,”’ she suggests. 

The good ship sets sail on a storm-tossed sea. 
She springs a leak, and narrowly avoids rocks and 
icebergs before she anchors in the Bay of Biscay. 

Father comes home, and suggests sailing back with 

83 
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a cargo of lemons and olive oil. But before the return 
voyage is finished supper is ready. To Paul’s disgust, 
his mother lifts him from the rocking-chair in mid- 
voyage. 

“Oh, mother,’ he cries, lifting his feet gingerly 
from the rug. ‘‘You’ve put me down in the ocean 
and got me all wet!” 

In imaginative plays such as this, with a visible 
starting-point from which the rest of the game grows, 
grown-ups know how to enter, though the water may 
not feel so wet to them as it does to Paul. 

Take the other type of play. 

Four-year-old Dora sits in the window-seat and 
waves her hand. 

“Whom do you see out there?” asks her mother. 

“ ‘artha Pink.” 

Mother looks out—at an empty street. 

“Why do you say you see Martha Pink? Who is 
she?”’ 

“I do see her. She’s a little girl I play with. Oh, 
there she is now!” 

Dora runs to the front door and lets in nobody-at- 
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all, whom she pretends to lead by the hand to a chair. 
She brings this unseen Martha Pink crackers and 
water. She talks aloud to her, and apparently hears 
Martha Pink’s answers. After a while Martha tells 
Dora she has to go home, so Dora helps her on with 
her coat and bids her good-by, affectionately kissing 
thin air. Every day Martha returns for further play. 
Dora becomes so intimate with her that she knows all 
about Martha’s family, the names and ages of her 
brothers and sisters, what Martha likes to eat, even 
the names of her pets. 

All this starts from nothing at all, as far as any 
member of Dora’s family can discover. Naturally, 
Dora's mother becomes worried. When she says 
there is no such person as Martha Pink, Dora cries 
and insists her little friend is there, sitting on the sofa 
and playing with a big doll. 

Parents would be amazed if they could know what 
a large part such imaginary companions play in their 
children’s lives, frequently without being mentioned 
to the families. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick, of the State Normal School at 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, says that ‘‘a careful study 
of the matter will probably show that not only do‘a 
few lonely and highly imaginative children have these 
companions, but nearly all children have them in 
some form or for a greater or less period of time.”’ 

At Leland Stanford University, Miss Clara Vos- 
trovsky made an investigation of forty-six imaginary 
playmates, and concluded that few grown-ups realize 
how very common they are or how large a part, for 
good or evil, they can play in a child’s life. Dr. 
Nathan A. Harvey, of the State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, after investigating five hundred 
cases, estimated that six grown-ups out of every hun- 
dred asked gave distinct accounts of such imaginary 
companions. He thinks that, as children, many 
more had them for a few months or years and forgot 
them. 

What their existence involves is so little under- 
stood that many grown people who remember having 
had such playmates are reluctant to speak freely of 
them to an investigator. Oneof the fullest accounts 
on record, that of a teacher who calls herself Miss X., 
was given to a psychologist only on condition that the 
identity of the writer should be kept secret. 


PareENTs’ AttiruDE SHOULD Be SYMPATHETIC 


OW should we meet the problem of imaginary 

companions? With a view to finding answers to 
the educational questions involved, psychologists have 
thoroughly investigated the nature of these unseen 
playmates and the cause of their coming. A com- 
parison of the cases studied by Professor Earl Barnes 
and Miss Clara Vostrovsky at Leland Stanford 
University, and of a separate investigation made by 
Dr. Harvey, shows certain characteristics common to 
the majority of imaginary companions. A knowl- 
edge of these will help a mother to know whether her 
child’s case is a typical one. 

In the first place, the way the imaginary com- 
panion first appears is usually indefinite and not well 
remembered. It generally appears to children of 
three or four years. , 

The imaginary companion is as vivid as a living 
child, and is both seen and heard. But it is not a 
hallucination, since the child gradually realizes that 
it is different from living, objective children. The 
unseen playmate is about the same age as the child 
to whom it appears. In rare instances a grown person 


or an animal is the imaginary companion. One little 
boy had an elephant who “drew all the funeral pro- 
cessions in the world.” 

The imaginary companion is almost always a 
welcome playmate whose society is enjoyed. There 
is a rare instance of a child whose imaginary com- 
panion, Susie, was distasteful to her. An imaginary 
older person would frequently leave Susie with her to 
be minded. This would make the child unhappy 
because Susie was so “‘hateful.”’ : 

The unseen playmate is either known by some 
common child’s name or else by an outlandish name 
of the child’s invention. Examples of the latter are 
Mrs. Rice-bone, Alice Ribbons, Hulla and his brother 
Bulla, Soggy and Boggy, and Maganeezia Slippety I. 

The child generally makes the imaginary com- 
panion a frequent subject of conversation, describing 
it fully, unless the first mention of the strange visitor 
is laughed at or misunderstood. If these creatures of 
fancy are not sympathetically met, the child keeps 
them entirely to himself. 


Boys Less IMAGINATIVE THAN GIRLS 


OST imaginary playmates live near by; a few 
dwell far away or in heaven. Many are great, 
beautiful, and rich; some are peculiar, such as that com- 
panion of a little boy who was “‘only about three feet 
tall, and who seemed to him as if he could not speak 
nor hear.”” Many are only children, and a few go in 
pairs, and are opposite types—one rich, the other 
poor; one sympathetic, the other annoying. 

Most imaginary companions bring others in their 
train, such as their mothers and fathers, brothers and 
sisters. There are few cases where family and pets 
do not belong to the imaginary children. 

Their activities are replicas of the child’s own 
daily experiences, varied with unusual happenings 
such as trips to the moon, meeting dead people who 
talk, taking wonderful rides in sleighs ‘‘drawn by 
hundreds of snow-white dogs.” 

Boys have imaginary companions less frequently 
than girls, or at least they outgrow them more 
quickly; for fewer men than women can recall them. 

Why should children in different parts of the world, 
living under widely varying conditions, create imagi- 
nary companions who turn out to resemble each other 
closely? What is the common cause back of all the 
typical cases? There are three different theories. 

Many parents believe that these unseen play- 
mates come from the spirit world. The child, so 
lately come from the great unknown, is supposed to 
have retained communication with it. For example, 
a little boy whose twin brother had died in infancy 
had an imaginary boy companion for whom he 
always set a place at table. He played constantly 
with this unseen child, generously sharing all his toys 
with him. The parents were sure he was visited by 
the spirit of his dead brother, whose existence in the 
flesh he could not remember. 

Another instance, which was used as the nucleus 
of acharmingly fanciful short story, was of a little girl 
named Margery who was taken to a house in the 
country for the summer. She soon began to play 
constantly with an imaginary little girl whom she 
would describe consistently in every detail. One 
day a lady came to the house, and asked if she might 
go through it, as she used to live there and would like 
to revisit the room where her little girl had died. 
Her description of her dead child coincided in every 
particular with Margery’s talk of her unseen play- 
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mate. Both mothers were convinced that the dead 
child’s spirit still dwelt in the house, visible and 
audible only to the other little girl. 

The second theory is that such fancies are the 
result of a defective or diseased brain. The child who 
has them is considered abnormal or insane. Dr. 
Harvey gives a pathetic instance of this. One of his 
students told her mother that “Imaginary. Com- 
panions” had been announced as the subject of the 
next lecture in her psy- 
chology course. This 
mother went to Dr. 
Harvey and told him 
she had had such a 
playmate during her 
childhood. Her family 
had regarded it as an 
abnormal thing, to be 
stamped out and con- 
cealed. They had 
made her feel intense 
shame over it. All her 
life she had supposed 
that as a child she had 
been temporariiy in- 
sane. She had always 
worried lest the con- 
dition should come 
back; yet her mortifi- 
cation was so great 
that she had never 
mentioned her ex- 
perience to any 
one, and had not 
dreamed that many 
other children had 
imaginary companions 
until her daughter 
spoke of the lecture 
subject. Her relief at 
hearing ‘Dr. Harvey’s 
explanation of the 
phenomenon was 


pathetic. 
This brings us to 
the third theory— 


that of modern psy- 

chology, which holds that such playmates are a 
manifestation of normal, healthy childhood, and 
perhaps even a sign of superior brain power. 

To make clear why these fancies arise, Professor 
Earl Barnes takes this inventory of the mental fur- 
nishings of the child of three or four: 

“You (as a child) have had many sensations, 
hurrying, crowding one another; you are constantly 
meeting things unknown before. So you are hardly 
surprised at anything that happens. To one who has 
not seen horses a blue horse is no more remarkable 
than a black one, a salt tree is no more improbable 
than a pepper tree. To one who has not been brought 
face to face with the problems of birth and death, but 
who has seen people coming into and leaving his 
little circle from day to day, quite ignorant of the 
places whence they come or whither they go, there is 
nothing remarkable in the creation of a new being. 

‘Nor is it remarkable that a child associated from 
day to day with intelligences so superior to his own that 
he looks up to them as unfailing oracles, asking them 
gravely who God is and why flowers grow, . . . 
should long for another intelligence like his own. 
- . .» He Jongs for the companionship of children 





like himself. If he has not these companions, he 
creates them. 

“The child accepts these self-created imaginary 
companions so positively, and they are so opposed to 
our own wide experience of what really is, that they 
seem mysterious and occult. To one, how- 
ever, who will try to put himself in the position of the 
new and inexperienced child, the imaginary child is 
no more marvelous than an Uncle John with whom 
the family are in con- 
stant communication 
by letter, though they 
do not see him.” 

The craving for 
sympathetic under- 
standing which creates 
imaginary companions 
is akin to the same 
craving that makes 
virtually all children 
love pets, though by 
no means all grown- 
ups do so. The child 
needs some one who is 
neither exacting and 
correcting like a 
grown-up, nor a rival 
like another child who 
wants the same toys 
at the same time he 
does. Pets are more 
passive, and the child 
frequently reads into 
them a sympathy they 
do not possess. ‘‘Kitty 
loves me very much,” 
a little girl says of a 
meek old cat that sub- 
mits to over-affection- 
ate maulings but 
always seizes the first 
opportunity to run 
away and hide. 

It is almost always 


Professor Earl Barnes, who made at Leland Stanford the child with few 
University a study of unseen companionship 


playmates who creates 
imaginary ones. In 
all the cases studied, only one was of a child who had 
brothers and sisters to play with but preferred her 
unseen companion. Possibly that child was of a 
different type from her brothers and sisters and felt 
lonely and little understood with them. 


Not Atways AN INDICATION OF UNHAPPINESS 


Y inquiring the occasion of their disappearance 
Miss Vostrovsky throws light on the cause of 
imaginary companions. She found that one girl of 
fifteen ‘‘dropped them because we moved into town, 
and many of my playmates came to see me, and I 
went to see them.’’ Miss X’s long, painstaking 
account of her imaginary companions says they came 
to her whenever she was unoccupied, quiet, or alone. 
In reviewing Miss X’s article, Miss Vostrovsky 
makes this interesting comment: ‘“The fact that the 
writer’s childhood was a happy one does not interfere 
with the inference that the fancies arose from that 
craving for sympathetic understanding which the 
slightest disappointment often brings to a child.”’ 
So a mother need not conclude that the creation of an 
imaginary playmate means that her child is unhappy. 
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The child who has unseen playmates is usually above the average mental capacity 


Miss Vostrovsky gives three other contributing 
causes in addition to loneliness. One is the desire to 
relive experiences that have been enjoyed by creating 
an imaginary companion who ‘“‘goes to picnics every 
day and eats all the chocolate cake she wants.”’ 
Similarly, a desire for self-aggrandizement is in- 
volved, like that of barbarians, and shown by the 
child imagining himself and the self-created playmate 
clad in silk and jewels and wonderfully brilliant, or in 
the opportunity given for patronizing others. Mingled 
with this is the child’s desire to make himself useful 
by helping others, carefully dressing and feeding the 
imaginary visitors and solacing their griefs. 


INTERESTING THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


OW that we understand a little why children 

create imaginary playmates, there comes the 
question whether any light can be thrown upon the 
machinery that manufactures them. What is going 
on in the brain and eyes and ears of the child who so 
mysteriously sees and hears the non-existent? 

Dr. Harvey explains it by the theory of the pro- 
jected image. He says that the same processes take 
place in the brain that occur when an actual child is 
seen and heard. That is, the nerves of the eye and 
the optic nerve connecting them with the center of 
sight in the brain are involved. In seeing a real child, 
nervous excitation travels into the brain-center from 
the outside, from the nerves of the eyes to the center of 
sight. In seeing a projected image of an imaginary 
child, the nervous impulse goes the opposite way, 
starting at the brain-center and traveling along the 
optic nerve Outward to the eyes, there causing the 
same nervous disturbance in the retinas as would be 
caused if the light-waves from a real child entered the 
eyes. In short, a projected image is a visual idea that 
becomes as vivid as an actual perception. It is like 
thinking about a thing until you can see it. The same 
theory explains the projected sound of the voices of 
imaginary companions. Dr. Harvey thinks the great 
amount of nervous energy generated by children may 
be the reason their projected images are so much more 


like reality than those 
of grown-ups. 

There is also a 
scientific explanation 
for the strange names 
children invent for 
these companions— 
a manifestation that 
often leads parents to 
the theory of influence 
from the spirit world. 

“Our child never 
heard such outlandish 
names from any of us,” 
they say anxiously. 

Psychologists con- 
sider such inventions 
merely manifestations 
of the child’s speech 
instinct. Unlike ani- 
mals, man is born with 
a speech-center located 
in the left side of the 
brain. Children are 
not taught to speak— 
they speak by instinct. 
They are merely 
taught French or Eng- 
lish or whatever their native language happens to be. 
If they are not taught a language, they speak one of 
their own, as it is their instinct to communicate just 
as it is their instinct to eat. Well authenticated in- 
stances of such instinctive language have been re- 
corded by Horatio Hale. One is a case of twins who 
talked together in a language of their own and were 
so well satisfied with each other’s conversation that 
they were slow to learn English. 

Dr. Harvey, too, has tabulated cases of two or 
more children who, when left alone a great deal, 
invented a language of their own in which they con- 
versed fluently. One case was of children on a farm 
where the parents had to be away working in the 
fields almost all day and were taciturn when at 
home. From their gibbering talk the children were 
at first supposed to be idiots; but when placed in 
school they soon learned English and proved to be 
very bright. Another case was of the children of 
deaf-mutes, who invented a language of their own 
till outsiders taught them English. A child usually 
learns the names of everything from grown-ups. 
When he has a companion whom only he sees and 
hears, it is not unnatural that he should call on his 
own powers of inventive speech to give the imaginary 
playmate a name. 


EpucATIONAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


ET us now look into the type of child who creates 

imaginary companions, and so form some con- 

clusions as to how to meet the educational problems 
they bring with them. 

Professor Earl Barnes says the experience comes to 
perfectly normal, healthy children, but usually to 
those described as of a nervous temperament. That 
is such an elastic term that no two people mean ex- 
actly the same thing by it. A leading specialist in 
nervous diseases told Professor Barnes that he should 
expect to find abnormal nervous conditions accom- 
panying extreme cases, and that if such a belief is 
carried on for months or years it must leave the mind 
especially susceptible to hallucinations and supersti- 
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tions in later life. That there are exceptions to this 
is proved by the case of the teacher, Miss X., who at 
the age of thirty was still visited by an imaginary 
companion. Yet all who knew Miss X. described 
her as of a placid disposition, well balanced and not at 
all nervous. 

As to the brightness or dullness of the child who 
has imaginary playmates, Dr. Harvey concludes from 
his study of five hundred cases that ‘‘no stupid child 
ever had an imaginary companion.”’ He considers 
that a large amount of nervous energy and strong im- 
pulses starting at the brain-centers are conditions for 
mental capacity. ‘Hence it is that we find nearly all 
cases of imaginary companions manifested in children 
who are distinctly above the average capacity for 
children of theirownage. . . The experience is 
an indication of unusual mental capacity.” 

Finally, how shall we treaf these unseen comrades 
of our children? First of all, let us not repress them. 
Remember the cases of galling mortification, with re- 
sulting unhappiness for months. One little girl had an 
unseen playmate named Belle. One day, when her 
mother had invited in three little girls, the child 
immediately went to the place where she imagined 
Belle lived, and invited her. When she told her 
mother, she was told that Belle had better not come. 
The child reluctantly broke this news to Belle in as 
delicate a manner as possible, but wept bitterly and 
was unhappy for a long time over it. 

Another little girl asked her mother not to sit 
down in a certain chair, because May, her imaginary 
playmate, was sitting there. The mother laughed 
and, not seeing any one in the chair, sat down on May 


and killed her. The child wept and brooded over the - 


tragedy, but nothing could bring May back to her. 

Such unsympathetic repressions not only cause 
deep temporary unhappiness, but they may also 
leave dangerous results in the child’s later life. The 
child loses faith in his elders and keeps his fancies to 
himself. Often a distinct repression into the sub- 
conscious mind results—a very dangerous thing, be- 
lieved by the Freudian school of psychologists to be 
the major cause of many grave mental disorders in 
adult life. 

So a mother should meet these amazing childish 
confidences sympathetically and enter into them as 
far as she can, realizing that the play of imagination 
and fancy is one of mankind’s greatest blessings. As 
Professor Barnes says, ‘“‘we do not want our children 
to become prosaic, unlovely fact-hunters.” 

On the other hand, a mother should recognize the 
danger of encouraging a child too much in such 
fancies, so that he is led away from the real life of the 


world in which she is trying to teach him to take his 
place. He must be guided as soon as possible to 
distinguish the real from the fanciful. He must be 
assisted in the construction of a real world. 

Professor Earl Barnes gives this interesting advice: 
‘Let parents once admit, even passively, the existence 
of the stranger child, and it must ever afterwards be 
treated with respect. The child’s world is a chaos: it 
will take a life-time to bring order and law into it. 
The mother represents to the child infinite wisdom and 
law. Thus the mother must be consistent. But if this 
non-existent and irresponsible being is once accepted, 
it may become a disturbing element in the ethical 
training of the child.” 


THE Wise MIppLeE Course 


E gives an example of a little girl who, when 

questioned as to the whereabouts of her mother’s 
lost tooth-brush, said it had been taken by Olla, her 
imaginary playmate, to brush her dolly’s hair. Pro- 
fessor Barnes draws the conclusion that “if the child 
had really played Olla took the tooth-brush, she told 
the simple truth and was blameless. But how long 
before she would be tempted to use such a convenient 
cloak for her own delinquencies?” 

Another child, when told by her mother to go up- 
stairs, replied that Hoolanus (her imaginary daughter) 
had told her not to do so. Hoolanus’ commands 
would soon have become most convenient if she had 
not been taught at once that she must take orders 
from her parents alone. 

The wise middle course recognizes both ways of 
treating imaginary companions, encouraging them 
and discouraging them. The mother can recognize 
the good of these unseen visitors in taking the place 
of real playmates to children who are much alone and 
in calling into play inventive powers; but, lest the 
child be tempted to dream too long and lose touch 
with reality and truth, she can take a hint from the 
fact that boys outgrow these fancies more quickly 
than girls. Perhaps girls are shielded too much from 
healthy outdoor activities. 

Little Jimmy outgrows his imaginary playmates 
through playing baseball or absorbedly constructing 
a shack with other boys. Little Dora plays on with 
her dream children while she is learning to sew or 
mechanically practising scales on the piano. So she 
is apt to keep away from real children and to be 
satisfied with those of her imagination. 

Happy is the child whose parents accept the un- 
seen companions naturally, yet who do not allow them 
to absorb the child’s attention too much. 









































SUN MERCURY VENUS EARTH AND MOON MARS 


The giant star Betelgeuse, 240,000,000 miles in diameter, would almost envelop the entire solar system, 
its arc cutting across the right hand of the diagram between the Earth and Mars at a point 720,000,000 
miles from the Sun. The Earth is 92,900,000 miles from the Sun 


The Sun—Our Star and Power Source 


How Solar. Heat May Be Used to Replace the Earth’s Vanishing Energy 
By Charles Greeley Abbot, D. Sc. 


Dr. Abbot, Director of the Astrophysical Observatory of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has devoted a large part of his life to the study 
of the Sun and the possibility of using its heat directly for mechani- 
cal power. He has recently returned from South America, where he 
was engaged in making a new determination of the solar constant. 
He is the author of that very popular book, ‘“‘The Sun.”” In the 
present article he describes the “solar cooker’’ with which he did his 
cooking without fuel on Mount Wilson.—Tue Ebiror. 


well’s brief protectorship was not long over in giant star, the inner planets, Mercury, Venus, and the 

England, when Milton had just completéd Earth, would all be engulfed too, and Mars would lie 

‘Paradise Lost,’’ and when the last of the just on the outer surface of it. 
generation of the Pilgrims in New England had hardly The diagram above represents only the dis- 
passed away, the bright red star a Orionis, named by _ tances of the various planets from the Sun and their 
the Arabs ‘‘Betelgeuse,"” was 240,000,000 miles in relative sizes. The Earth, for instance, is 92,900,000 
diameter. Recently Michelson and Pease announced miles from the Sun; Mars, 141,500,000 miles. As the 
the successful measurement of this star’s diameter, Earth is only 7,700 miles in diameter, 12,055 earths 
the first such measurement ever made; but the would have to be placed side by side to reach the Sun. 
light they used, traveling 186,000 miles a second, The diagram would have to be enlarged eight hundred 
took two and a half centuries to come from Betel- times in order to show that. 
geuse. This wonderful piece of work shows how An idea of the comparative size of the Sun and the 
worthily the Nobel Prize in Physics was bestowed in other planets is given, however, in the diagram. Only 
1907 on Professor Michelson, the only American who a small arc of the Sun is shown, but the opposite 
has received this prize. side of the Sun would touch a point about twenty- 

Our Sun is a star too. It looks so many times eight inches beyond the left side of the diagram, for 
bigger than Betelgeuse merely because it is 16,000,000 the Sun’s diameter is one hundred and twelve times 
times nearer. But the Sun is really like a pin-head _ that of the Earth. 
to a bicycle wheel compared in diameter to the star. The size of Betelgeuse is almost impossible of con- 
It would take 27,000,000 suns to fill the same volume ception, but the diagram can be made to give a faint 
88 


Ts hundred and fifty years ago, when Crom- as Betelgeuse. If our Sun were surrounded by this 
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idea. Betelgeuse’s diameter of 240,000,000 miles is 
two hundred and seventy-seven times that of the Sun. 

Imagine its center placed in the center of the 
diagram. Then it would stretch more than a city 
block, of one hundred yards, in all directions. But, 
for all that, our Sun probably weighs at least a tenth 
as much as Betelgeuse. There is not a very great 
difference between the Sun and the other stars in 
weight, although the disparities in volume are so 
enormous. While the Sun is probably wholly gaseous, 
it has become so compressed by its own enormous 
gravitation as to be denser than water. Betelgeuse, 
on the contrary, is a gas much rarer than our atmos- 
phere—as rare, in fact, as the gas in the bell-jar of an 
old-fashioned so-called vacuum-pump working at its 
best. If the Sun was once as rare as this, it extended 
20,000,000 miles beyond the orbit of the Earth. Even 
the Earth, if it was also in the same condition, would 
have extended more than twice as far out as the 
orbit of the Moon. 


THE EvoLuTION OF THE STARS 


ERE we touch one of the great discoveries of 

modern times. Itis the discovery of the march 
of the evolution of the stars. Many astronomers, 
physicists, chemists, and mathematicians have con- 
tributed to it, but the credit not only of producing 
much of the evidence but of putting it together and 
bringing out the conclusion rests with Professor 
Henry Norris Russell of Princeton University. 

In short, astronomers now fully believe that every 
star is at first red, and is then a rare gas, like Betel- 
geuse. Growing older, it condenses, becomes hotter, 
and changes color to a lighter red, like Arcturus. 
Still older, the condensation and temperature ad- 
vance, and the color becomes yellow like Capella. 
If the star is a massive one, the process goes on to the 
stage of the nearly white star Procyon, then to that 
of the white star Sirius, and reaches the pinnacle of 
temperature with the blue stars like Spica. But now 
the condensation has gone too far to continue. The 
gas has become perhaps as dense as water, and the 
heat can no longer be supplied by the falling in of the 
star by gravitation. Cooling off, the star again be- 
comes white, yellow, reddish, and deep red, and 
finally cold like our Earth. On the ascending youth- 
ful stage, the stars are giants in volume. As they 
cool they become more and more dwarfed. Our sun 
is past its zenith; it is a cooling dwarf. 

In these discoveries the spectroscope has been in- 
dispensable. Many years ago, at Harvard College 
Observatory, the late Director E. C. Pickering began 
a complete examination of the spectra of all the 
brighter stars. It was soon found that the dark lines 
of the spectra, those hieroglyphics that reveal to the 
initiated chemical compositions, fell in several special 
types. Without any hypothesis as to the order of 
evolution they might indicate, Professor Pickering 
assigned to these type spectra the letters of the 
alphabet. But later on some classes were eliminated, 
and the class B was seen to be out of its natural order, 
so that what survived finally was the irregular se- 
quence B, A, F, G, K, M for the main spectrum 
groups among the stars. The table on page 93 shows 
the relation of these types to the life history of a star 
as now accepted by astronomers. 

Russell first pointed out that, as shown in the 
table, in each of the classes M, K, and G there are two 
types of stars, one very dense like our Sun, the other 
very rare like Betelgeuse. These he called the dwarfs 
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and the giants. In presenting to him the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, last year, Presi- 
dent Fowler said: 

“The essential feature of the theory is that the 
order of stellar evolution is the order of increasing 
density. The earliest phase in the history of a star 
as a star must, therefore, be represented by the giant 
red stars of class M, which are the least dense and 
most diffuse. Through the increase of temperature 
accompanying contraction, in accordance with Lane’s 
law, the star will pass successively through the giant 
states represented by Classes K, G, F, A to Class B, 
when it will reach the maximum temperature. Dur- 
ing these changes the superficial area will be diminish- 
ing, but the surface brightness will be increasing, and 
the total luminosity of the star will vary but little. 
The color of the star, however, will pass from red to 
white, and there will be modifications in the spectral 
lines in correspondence with change of temperature. 
On arriving at the B state, the density will have 
increased to such an extent that the laws of perfect 
gases cease to hold, and the temperature will fall. 
With increasing density, decreasing volume, and 
diminishing surface brightness, the luminosity of the 
star will rapidly fall, and it will pass successively 
through the dwarf phases represented by the spectral 
Classes A, F, G, K, M. The two series of giant and 
dwarf stars are thus united into a single sequence of 
gradually increasing density with the hottest stars in 
the middle.” 

It would be curious to know how long ago man- 
kind first recognized the existence of gases. In- 
visible, tasteless, and odorless, the air manifests 
itself to the savage only by moving the leaves and the 
dust, and by the blowing of the wind upon his body. 
He attributes these appearances to some mysterious 
force, but never considers them to be of the same 
nature as the blows of a club, as they really are. For 
what is the wind but a flow of gas whose molecules 
hit us, one by one? It requires a notable exercise of 
the scientific reason, which has a spice of faith, for 
primitive man to lay firm hold on the conviction that 
matter is just as real and heavy in the formless, non- 
resisting invisible gas as in the obvious solid. 

Hardly a century has passed since the study of 
gases reached the mathematical stage called the 
science of thermodynamics. A fearsome giant it is in 
the path of the engineering student, with its array of 
“specific heats,’ “entropy,’’ that elusive property 
that defies definition, ‘‘Carnot’s cycle,’”’ the “perfect 
gas,’’ and Kelvin’s ‘‘absolute scale’! 


Every Srar Rep AT FIrRstT 


UT of the science of thermodynamics came the 
American discovery of ‘“‘Lane’s law,”’ which is at 
the foundation of Russell’s theory of stellar evolution. 
As cited by the late Professor Simon Newcomb and 
by Lord Kelvin, Lane’s memoir on the ‘Physical 
Constitution of the Sun”’ proved that a great globe of 
‘perfect gas’’—a gas the pressure of which increases 
directly in proportion as its volume diminishes— 
such a globe, held in equilibrium by the mutual gravi- 
tation of its parts, grows hotter in temperature 
through radiating heat. The heat gained by the re- 
sulting contraction more than counterbalances that 
lost by radiation. Thus Lane’s law is the backbone 
of Russell’s giant and dwarf star theory. 
Astronomers now fully believe that, as Professor 
Fowler states, every star is at first red. In this 
condition it is a rare gas, very much rarer than our 
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atmosphere, and is comparatively cool. Chemical 
elements show in its spectrum largely as combinations. 
Gradually the combinations fall apart as the star con- 
denses and grows hotter in accordance with Lane’s 
law, till as it reaches the yellow state no compounds 
remain. But now comes the marvel, which only the 
latest researches of physicists give any hint of solving. 
Growing hotter still, the elements disappear from the 
sbectrum until hydrogen and helium alone remain. 
How suggestive it is that nowadays several of the 
chemical elements are being found to break up, and 
the end-product of their decomposition is helium. 
Are we to suppose that at the tremendous tempera- 
tures of the blue stars all chemical elements turn into 
helium? 


Our Sun Has Passep MippLe AGE 


E this as it may, having reached this climacteric 

as blue stars of Class B, the density has become so 

great that Lane’s process no longer can go on. The 

star cools and again becomes yellow, and finally red, 

before ending dark and cold like the Earth. In the 
cooling stage the spectrum lines return as before. 

In this progress our Sun has passed middle age. 
He is on the downward path of temperature. We do 
not know how long deferred, but sooner or later he 
will become red, and finally dark. Ages ago he was 
expanded in a gaseous form, perhaps as diffuse as 
Betelgeuse is now. If Laplace had known of this he 
would certainly have seized upon it as a striking cor- 
roboration of his famous nebular hypothesis. Never- 
theless, modern researches have disclosed 
difficulties in the Laplace 
point of view, and it is by 
no means universally ac- 
cepted. 

If,as just suggested, the 
chemicals composing giant 
stars all turn to helium 
at highest temperature, 
and return again to their 
diversity as the tempera- 
ture declines, the former 
process, as is well known 
at least for radium, in- 
volves the evolution of 
heat. Will not this ele- 
mental heat greatly . 
lengthen the duration of \% 
the stars as giants? But, \ 
onthecontrary, will notthe 
rebuilding of the complex 
atoms of the heavier ele- 
ments as stars cool, re- 
absorb much heat and so 
accelerate their decline 
after they become dwarfs? 
If these conjectures 
should be confirmed, their important bearing on the 
life story of our earth is plain. Its past history is 
long, but its future may be in comparison short. If, 
as geologists think, the Earth’s past as an abode of 
life may have been thousands of millions of years, the 
future of life here may close in a few millions. 

It would be very interesting to know how the en- 
larged diameter of the Sun which prevailed in the 
remote past corresponded in time with the various 
geological periods. For if the Sun, instead of occupy- 
ing only one hundred thousandth of the sky, as it does 
now, was expanded to fill the greater part or all of it, 
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Using the Sun to heat water: a device not 
uncommon in the Southwest 
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at some former epoch when the Earth was already an 
abode fit for life, there must have existed a greater 
uniformity of climates the world over than at present, 
and this condition should have been shown by fossil 
fauna and flora. Possibly the well known geniality 
of the polar regions in the early geological periods may 
be attributable to this consideration. ; 


NorRTHERN TEMPERATURES CHANGING 


UCH reflections lead us to the inquiry whether 

there is any evidence of change in the Sun's 
heat within historic times. Unfortunately, the an- 
cients, as far as we know, had no means of measuring 
the intensity of solar radiation. It is only since the 
series of solar observations inaugurated by the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1902 yielded results accurate to 
about 1 per cent that any basis existed for making 
comparisons of the Sun’s heat from day to day and 
from year to year. These measurements, with the 
aid of Langley’s bolometer,—that marvelous instru- 
ment reading easily the millionth of a degree change 
of temperature,—have now been continued for more 
than twenty years. They have disclosed the vari- 
ability of the Sun. 

Begun at Washington in 1902, early in the spring 
of 1903 the measurement seemed to indicate a notable 
change, a fall of 10 per cent, in the values of the Sun’s 
heat. Coincidentally, the temperatures of the whole 
northern hemisphere, as reported by the various 
weather bureaus of the world, also changed cor- 
respondingly. We ¢éan not be certain, even now, that 
these observations represented cause and effect, but 
they induced the Smith- 
sonian Institution to set up 
an observatory on Mount 
Wilson in California in 
1905 for the study of the 
supposed solar variation. 
At this comparatively 
cloudless station the work 
was Carried on in the best 
observing months of each 
year until 1920, when the 
instruments were removed 
to a still more cloudless 


site on Mount Harqua 
Hala in the desert of 
Arizona. 





In the meanwhile, ex- 
Af peditions had been sent 
lf - by the institution to 
Mount Whitney, the 
highest of the Californian 
Sierra Nevadas, to Bas- 
sour in Algeria, and to 
Calama in the _ nitrate 
desert of Chile. All of 
these expeditions con- 
firmed the accuracy of the Mount Wilson observa- 
tions and the variability of the Sun’sheat. It appears 
that the Sun is hotter when sun-spots are more numer- 
ous. Also there is, usually, an irregular change going 
on in the solar heat, sometimes toward increase, again 
the opposite, and running over its range of from 2 
to 5 or even sometimes 10 per cent within a few days 
or weeks. 

Since the temperature of the Earth depends almost 
entirely on the heat of the Sun, we should expect that 
these irregular fluctuations of solar radiation would 
produce changes in the weather. According to the 
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weather bureaus of Argentine and Brazil, this is in 
fact the case. Since 1918 the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has sent daily telegrams from its solar station 
near Calama, Chile, for use at Buenos Aires for 
weather forecasting. It is reported that these reports 
of solar variation have added materially to the 
accuracy of the Argentine weather forecasts. Pre- 
dictions are made there eight days in advance. 

The Smithsonian Institution proposes to maintain 
its two solar radiation stations in Arizona and Chile 
for several years. Separated by 56° in latitude and 
45° in longitude, local influences can hardly affect 
the results alike. Hence a close agreement of the 















A solar cooker that was used successfully by 
Smithsonian observers on Mount Wilson; all 
kinds of food may be prepared in it 


results of the daily observations at the two 
stations must be very convincing testimony 
of the state of the Sun’s heat. Thus a firm 
basis will be laid, we hope, for a test of 
the influence of the Sun’s variations on 
weather conditions the world over. More- 
over, the scientific man of the distant fu- 
ture can refer back to these observations 
of the Sun’s heat and determine whether 
the decay of the solar radiation, which 
appears now to be inevitable, is proceeding at an 
appreciable rate. Possibly ten thousand years hence, 
if such an observer shall then have access to the 
Smithsonian results, he will be able to discern a real 
change in that direction and predict the end of the 
world as an abode fit for life. 


- 


TurninG SuN-PoweER INTO HorsE-POWER 


CCORDING to the Smithsonian values, the 
average intensity of the Sun’s heat outside the 
atmosphere is 1.94 calories per square centimeter 
per minute. This means that if a cube of water one 
centimeter on edge, or about as large as dice used in 
backgammon, should be blackened so as to totally 
absorb the solar radiation, and should be prevented 
from cooling to the surroundings, then the Sun’s rays, 
shining at right angles on one of its surfaces, would raise 
its temperature 1.94° Centigrade (3.5° Fahrenheit) 
in one minute. Much of the solar heat is lost in pass- 
ing through our atmosphere, being absorbed by clouds, 
dust, and water vapor, or reflected out to space. 







A side view of the cooker shown above 
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But on a fine day at noon, even at sea-level, as much 
as 1.4 calories remains. 

What does this mean in horse-power? It means 
that by fully collecting the Sun-rays at sea-level on a 
surface at right angles to the beam, during daylight 
the average surface required per horse-power between 
20° and 45° north latitude in cloudless weather is 
only eleven square feet. If 100 per cent efficiency 
could be maintained in utilizing this source of power, 
the problems of the future would no longer depend 
on coal, oil, or hydro-electric power sources. Of 
course, this isa dream. Losses in collection diminish 
the available solar heat by half. Clouds cut into the 
remainder. Finally, no heat-engines suit- 
able to the purpose will give more than 10 
or at most 15 per cent of the boiler energy 
in mechanical work. Thus the efficiency 
of utilization falls below 5 per cent, and 
the corresponding area per horse-power 
spreads to more than 200 square feet. 

Just before the war, an English com- 
pany developed a 50 horse-power sun 
plant in Egypt. It employed long cylin- 
drical mirrors of parabolic curvature. 
These were tilted 
to face the Sun all 
day long, and re- 
flected its beams up- 
on a special boiler- 
tube at the center. 
This appears to have 
been the nearest 
approach to a suc- 
cessful commercial 
proposition, but 
nothing has lately 
been heard from it. 

The partnership 
of nature and man— 
man being distinctly 
the junior partner— 
hitherto has made 
the only large 
development of 
solar power. Wood, 
coal, and oil store 
up in chemical form 
a very small fraction 
of the solar energy 
of the present and former ages. As far as coal and 
oil are concerned, the junior partner, man, is expend- 
ing at a tremendous and growing rate the capital of 
the firm. It can not go on forever so. 

It is an interesting question how large a percentage 
of efficiency for power purposes may come from 
vegetable growth. Professor Brown, an eminent 
English botanist, made careful studies of the efficiency 
of the leaves of the sunflower. From his work it 
appears that approximately three quarters of 1 per cent 
of the energy of solar radiation received is chemically 
stored by the plant-leaves. Recently experiments 
with fields of corn have been conducted by Professor 
Transeau of the Ohio State University. He finds 
that 1.34 per cent of the total available solar energy 
is stored in the whole plant at the end of the season, 
of which 0.84 per cent is in the leaves, stalk, and roots, 
and the remainder, 0.50 per cent, in the grain. 

As corn thus appears to be more efficient than the 
sunflower as a conserver of solar energy, it is not im- 
possible that other plants may be still more so, per- 
haps even to the extent of storing 5 per cent of the 
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total energy of solar radiation, if the conditions are 
very favorable. 

It should not be concluded from these figures that 
vegetation is nearly as efficient as special heat-col- 
lectors for the utilization of solar radiation for power 
purposes. If from 1 to 5 per cent of the energy of 
solar radiation is permanently stored chemically in 
vegetable products, this is still subject to the ineffi- 
ciencies of heat-engines before it can produce mechani- 
cal work. Thus the final result comes out that only 
from one to five tenths of 1 per cent of the solar energy 
may be indirectly turned into mechanical work 
through the growth of vegetation. But it is true that, 
as in the case of 
corn, the vegeta- 
tion may, at the , ) 
same time, fur- / 
nish other pro- 
ducts of even 
greater value 
than power. 

It has been 
computed by Dr. 
Steinmetz, of the 
General Electric 
Company, that 
the sum total of 


the maximum _,,,, ia ; 
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and every raindrop used, it would not supply our 
present energy demand.’’* 

In another field some preliminary experiments 
have been made to utilize the Sun’s rays. I refer to 
the evaporation of liquids, warming of water for do- 
mestic purposes, and the cooking of food. The gar- 
dener’s hot-bed is also a familiar example. 

In Southern California it is not very uncommon 
to find a house equipped with blackened water-pipes 
under glass in the roof. In this way, warm water is 
at hand without expense or delay, for bathing and 
other domestic purposes. 

In the use of solar heat for cooking purposes, it is 


° only necessary to 
~~ Oo 2) ee e9 attain a certain 
Y suitable tem- 


perature and 
maintain it fora 
considerable 
length of time in 
order to do the 
desired work. 
While it is a 
difficult thing to 
retain heat as 
compared with 
the difficulty of 


retaining electri- 




















hydro-electric 
power of the 
United States 
derivable from 
its rivers is 
230,000,000 kilo- 
watts, or about 300,000,000 horse-power. The total 
solar energy falling at sea-level on the entire earth 
may be put roughly at seventy-five trillion (75,000,- 
000,000,000) horse-power, after allowing for the 
losses in the atmosphere. Assuming that the United 
States, which has a little more than 5 per cent of the 
land area of the world, is a fair sample country for the 
development of hydro-electric power, we may then 
say that a corresponding percentage of the available 
solar energy just stated can be assigned as its 
quota, or in all four trillion (4,000,000,000,000) horse- 
power. 

Of this, less than one hundredth of 1 per cent is 
available for hydro-electric power purposes, according 
to Steinmetz’s figures. 

Such a computation is, of course, only a very rough 
indication of the efficiency of combined evaporation 
and precipitation as a means of utilizing solar radia- 
tion for power; but at least it gives us some indication 
of how trifling a part of the Sun’s heat we are using, 
or are likely to use, for power purposes unless some 
special means are devised more successful than those 
developed hitherto. 

Dr. Steinmetz has the following very significant 
observation concerning his estimates of the coal and 
hydraulic sources of power: 

“It is interesting to note that the maximum possi- 
ble hydraulic energy of 230,000,000 kilowatts is little 
more than the total energy which we now produce 
from coal, and is about equal to the present total 
energy consumption of the country, including all 
forms of energy. 


“This was rather startling to me. It means that 


the hope that when coal once begins to fail we may use 
the water powers of the country as the source of energy 
is and must remain a dream, because, if all the poten- 
tial water powers of the country were now developed, 


This chart furnishes an illustration of the life history of a star; the large 
circle represents the volume of Betelgeuse and the vertical lines the tem- 
peratures, ranging from 3,000° Centigrade for Betelgeuse to 12,000° for 
Spica; the detailed explanation of the chart is shown on the opposite page 


city, yetbycheap 
insulating ma- 
terials applied in 
sufficient quan- 
tity the heat of a 
large reservoir of 
fluid may be retained with moderate loss for con- 
siderable periods of time. Hence the variability of 
the solar radiation may be counteracted on the same 
sort of principle as the variability of certain engines 
is counteracted by fly-wheels. That is, if the heat 
obtained from the Sun in the favorable times is stored 
in a large well protected reservoir, it may be con- 
served to cover those unfavorable periods which are 
sure to occur. 


Tue Sun Dip THE COOKING 


N 1920 successful solar cooking experiments were 

made by Smithsonian observers at Mount Wilson. 
Two ovens at different temperatures were kept hot 
by oil circulation maintained by focusing the Sun's 
rays on a heater-tube by means of a cylindrical mirror 
of seventy square feet surface. The reservoir of oil 
surrounding the ovens was so large, and the protection 
of it from cooling so efficient, that the ovens were 
maintained at cooking temperatures continuously 
both night and day, except during prolonged cloudy 
weather. 

The maximum oven temperatures observed on 
days when, as usual, the ovens were in constant use 
for baking, stewing, warming of water, canning of 
fruit, or the like, ranged from 149° to 155°, or about 
128° Centigrade above the surroundings. Correspond- 
ing figures are approximately 300°, 310°, and 260° 
of the Fahrenheit scale. If the shade of the trees had 
not interfered, higher temperatures would have been 
attained. 

The tests of the ovens in actual cooking opera- 
tions were carried out exclusively by Mrs. Abbot, 

* Charles P. Steinmetz, ‘America’s Energy Supply.” 


Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Vol. XX XVII, pp. 985-1014, 1918. 
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though watched with interest and envy by other 
women. All varieties of baking were highly success- 
fully done, though requiring somewhat longer time 
than ordinary, owing to the rather low oven tempera- 
ture. Cooking of meats and vegetables was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. The preparation of cereals for 
breakfast dishes required no attention after the start, 
as the dishes would be hot and smoothly cooked at 
breakfast time. The canning of fruit and vegetables 
was very easy. Pared fruit with syrup would be 
placed in cans and set into the cooler oven overnight. 
In the morning it required only to clamp the covers of 
the cans. 

Since the apparatus was just outside the door of 
the kitchen, all the oppressive heat of summer cooking 
was avoided, although but a few steps were required 
to go out with the dishes. 


New EXPERIMENTS IN COOKING PLANNED 


URTHER experiments are planned in which the 

conservation of the solar heat will, it is believed, 
be far better, and the oven temperatures may be raised 
much above those employed in 1920. For certain 
kinds of baking, this increased temperature will be a 
great advantage, though, as is less well known than it 
should be, slow cooking at low temperatures brings 
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United States can hardly appreciate the continuity of 
sunlight in the desert behind Iquique, the principal 
nitrate port of Chile, where for the last twenty years 
rain has fallen on but six days, and has produced in 
total less than half an inch of rainfall during all that 
time. Drinking water is piped from Bolivia, a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred miles, to camps and 
towns in that region. 


ProBLEM—How To CoLLect SUNLIGHT 


T seems worth serious consideration for such coun- 
tries whether the solar rays can not be employed 
profitably on a large scale for heating and evaporating 
water for cooking and similar purposes. In such a 
coyntry the inventive mind has its problem ready to 
hand, and the Chilean who succeeds in collecting 
sunlight efficiently for power and heating will deserve 
well of his country. 

Such schemes for cloudless countries must stand 
or fall on considerations of the relative first cost of sun 
apparatus with the interest on the investment, as 
compared with the much smaller first cost of ordinary 
stoves taken together with the continuous expendi- 
ture for their fuel. Naturally, the solar cooker used 
on Mount Wilson, having been constructed specially 
to order, and being the first of the kind, is an expensive 






























































LIFE HISTORY OF A STAR 
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elements of spec- |. ds their |metals;| faint; |Hydrogen| helium |Hydrogen| faint; | metals; their Carbon | carbon- 
trum compounds) oxides |no com- hydrogen pre- hydrogen | nocom-| oxides |compounds| dioxide 
prominent} pounds |dominates| pounds |prominent 
| Groom- | Barnard’s 
Typical star Betelgeuse} Arcturus | Capella} Canopus | Vega Spica Sirius | Procyon | Sun bridge, |“runaway”| Earth 
1618 star 
Temperature 3,000? C | 4,000° C |5,500°C} 7,000° C | 9,500° C | 12,000°C | 9,500° C | 7,500° C | 6,000°C | 4,500° C | 3,000° C | 20° ¢ 
es ee PS a — ASaereaw eee eae | tietaeciioh 
| | | 
Density compared to|@.0000005 | 0.0001 | 0.001; 0.01 0.05 0.1 0.3 0.8 1.4 2.0 4.0 5.5 
water | 
Note.—These data are not to be taken too rigidly, but rather to give a general picture of stellar evolution. 








out a fine flavor and tenderness in meats, eggs, vege- 
tables, and even in bread, which is oftentimes lost 
under ordinary cooking procedures. With the im- 
provements planned, the duration of high tempera- 
tures in the oil reservoir may be greatly prolonged 
so as to bridge over the cloudy periods better. 

For deserts like the Atacama Desert of northern 
Chile, where the world’s supply of nitrates is obtained, 
and where copper is mined in large quantities, a solar 
heating apparatus of some such type as above described 
promises to be well worth developing. Dwellers in the 


luxury. The expense of it reached approximately 
five hundred dollars. Considering the developments 
of other complex arts like dynamo machinery, radio- 
telephones, phonographs, and automobiles, it is not 
improbable that,if made at wholesale, the solar cooker’s 
first cost could be reduced to one half or one third of 
the figure named. 

At least, enough of success has already been reached 
in experimental sun plants for cooking and power 
purposes to encourage us to go further on these 
problems. 











Producer Receives 28.1% 
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Why Do Things Cost So Much? 


An Explanation of What Becomes of the Consumer’s Dollar 


By O. M. Kile 


Illustrations by Norman Borchardt 


In ten years the number of retail stores in the United States increased until there 
Meantime the price of bread rose until it cost fifty cents to get a dol- 


for every ten urban families. 
lar’s worth from the bakery to the consumer. 


oe 
“a 


1s one store 


These and other interesting facts were discovered by the Joint Congressional. Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, which worked many months, employing hundreds of experts, to get in touch 
with every industry in the country, in an effort to learn why the producer receives so little and why 


the consumer pays so heavily. 


The Commission's conclusions, with some trenchant suggestions about remedying the situation, 


are given in the following article. 


HY does it cost twice as much to get a box of 
rolled oats to your kitchen door as it does 
to grow the oats and manufacture them 
into breakfast food? 

Why does it cost fifty-five cents to deliver loaves 
of bread that cost only forty-five cents to produce? 

Why does the purchaser pay twice as much for a 
suit of clothes as the cost to produce it, including the 
cost of the wool, the manufacture of the cloth, and the 
wages of the tailor? 

Do you realize that you are the one who pays all 
these excessive costs of distribution? In the careful 
study of the foregoing questions we have the key to 
the solution of one of the biggest problems of the 
present day. 

If only ten cents could be cut from the distribution 
costs of each dollar’s worth of goods sold, the savings 
to the consumers of the United States in a single year 
would amount to at least $2,500,000,000—virtually 
equivalent to the entire receipts of our national 
government from income taxes, corporation taxes, 
customs duties, internal revenue, and all other sources. 

Until recently we usually dismissed this subject by 


laying the blame on the ‘“‘profiteering’’ middleman. 
But lately an earnest effort has been made to 
learn just what does become of the consumer's 


dollar when it passes over the storekeeper’s counter. 
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A joint commission of senators and representa- 
tives, assisted by a staff of economists, undertook to 
trail down the elusive dimes and pennies of that dollar 
and see just where they finally rested. It was not an 
easy task. In all some fourteen million questions 
were asked by the commission and answered by store- 
keepers, brokers, railway men, manufacturers, bankers, 
advertising men, storage men, truckers, and dozens 
of other groups that have a hand in passing goods 
along to the consumer. Three thousand of the leaders 
in the various lines were placed on committees total- 
ing nearly two hundred, and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of helping to get at the facts in their 
respective industries. 

One industry—the dry-goods people—rented a 
floor in a New York office building, employed thirty 
extra girls to type and tabulate statistics, and put in 
six weeks securing the data which, in its final form in 
the report of the congressional commission, made up 
but a single table an inch or solong. Other industries 
dug up figures for their particular lines in similar 
fashion. It was expensive, tiresome work, and it 
went against the grain in many instances to give out 
data on costs and profits which many business men 
think it good policy to keep secret. But, when the 
full scope and purpose of the investigation was finally 
realized, leaders in the various lines turned in with 
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This and the adjoining picture show what becomes of a dollar spent for bread. 


The production costs, as 


shown in the left-hand diagram, are 50.8 per cent. The distribution costs, as shown above, are 49.2 per cent, 
the baker’s profit being 5.7 per cent and the retailer’s 2.9 per cent 


something of the war-time spirit of unselfish service, 
and placed everything they had at the disposal of the 
commission. 

When the figures had all been collected, threshed 
over, and analyzed, some very interesting dis- 
coveries were made. Consider bread, for instance. 
According to the commission, it takes approximately 
fifty cents of the consumer’s dollar merely to get the 
loaves of bread from the bakery to the consumer. 
The original grower of the wheat got 29.6 cents out of 
the dollar for his share. Transportation, grinding 
into flour, and all expenses of getting it to the baker 
amounted to 8.43 cents. The average portion of the 
dollar going into the making of the bread is 10.16 
cents. 

Thus we see that it costs nearly five times 
as much to sell and deliver bread as it does to 
make it. 


SoME INTERESTING FIGURES 


ITH products like rolled oats the case looks 
worse, from the consumer’s standpoint. It 
cost 66.16 cents to distribute rolled oats that cost 
only 33.84 cents to produce. Over an average of 
several years it required 63 cents out of the consumer’s 
dollar to distribute 37 cents’ worth of corn-flakes. 
Figures collected from other official sources in 1912 
give the following mark-ups on perishables between 
the New York railroad terminal and the final consumer: 


Per Cent 
NN EERE AIEEE TE LOE 
Whole-milk cheese...... Aietese dr erin Se pete 
Western eggs........... By cet chs ae 
Fancy White Leghorn eggs..... ones Se 
ES ca Dc Secs we aearel cir ks Henn ee ee 71.5 
Vegetables 
PU, DEO 8. occ cauecsbaseuve wh ake oe 
Potatoes, imported..... ; H £2 OY voces a 
NOIRE RES a naa e tape ree PP err eee 
White onions. . 55 satiate saint . 85.0 
EEC ASE Te .106.2 
Rs 5b 550.6515 0A a ken ote a RS ee . 91.8 
es oct yan a3 ricky om abe hw on 
EG ceases blastn Gate a Mebeoe nate Pele eee 150.0 
PN ee PESO Oe or ee ee tT . 60.0 
I nis vasa sinned an’ sail nes bib aise ads 116.0 
EI TORE CE er or . 54.6 
SE tae. oc tee c bab etacy Radke etes Sees teak ys 122.2 
NE Jc Lu ccoN se cb veusueWacrsxeteeiwedeenad 25.0 
ES 62 ais Sadak kun Midd ek UE a awe ees 180.0 
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Distribution costs in New York City on all foods 
amounted to 46 per cent of the gross retail price, ac- 
cording to the Osborn legislative investigation made 
in 1912, and things are worse now. Half the con- 
sumer’s dollar never gets out of town! 

Here is a little picture showing how a one-dollar 
bushel of potatoes in Wisconsin becomes a three- 
dollar bushel in New York or Philadelphia or Boston. 
The figures were submitted by a large Wisconsin 
shipper in 1920. 


THE Joy Ripe TO MARKET 





Per Bu 
Pesce received Uny mrOGeP .o.c occ cc isc ck uscsenwiccs $1.00 
Local buyer's profit.............sscccsseccccececes .05 
Shipping expense to near-by wholesale shipper........ . 06 
Expense of wholesale shipper (as per Wisconsin state- 
Se aa rere ney oy nn ee . 367 
Total cost to shipper... ...ccs000 $1.477 
Shipper’s profit—variable, average 10................ .10 
Freight from Central Wisconsin to Cleveland......... . 198 
Broker’s commission, at Cleveland................-- .05 
Total cost to wholesaler at terminal market... ...$1.825 
Wholesaler’s expenses and profit—variable, average 15 
ge fer eee .316 
Total cost to TetetRiccscccescsss: $2.141 
Retailer’s expenses and profit—variable, average 35 - 
ET CONE B-GONE, o o 655k ds cincetucceteesae eae tis . 749 
Total cost to consumer............ $2.89 


To quote the rather conservative language of the 
commission, ‘“This disproportionate distribution of the 
consumer's dollar reflects the importance of giving 
consideration to more economic and scientific distri- 
bution of the essential commodities.” 

But the point that surprises most is the fact that 
it is not profits that make these high costs. It seems 
that a good share of our barking has been up the 
wrong tree. We can not solve our distribution prob- 
lem by jailing profiteers. And when you stop to think 
it over, just how many corner grocers, druggists, and 
hardware men do you know who are getting rich 
rapidly? The chances are, you can’t think of many. 
On the contrary, you can probably mention several 
who have gone broke. The rapid turnover of pro- 
prietorship in these lines is notorious. 

There must be something besides profits repre- 
sented in these high percentages quoted. The com- 
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mission points out that the big item is the cost of 
doing business. That gets down to the real heart of 
the whole problem. 

The cost in distributing rolled oats in 1913, for 
instance, illustrates the point well. While the manu- 
facturer’s profit amounted to 8.2 cents out of the 
consumer's dollar, his costs of selling, advertising, 
transportation, and taxes totaled 27.15 cents. The 
retailer’s profit was only 8.39 cents, while his expenses 
of doing business amounted to 14.84 cents. The 
wholesaler made but 1.98 cents and his costs were 
6.44 cents. 

In other words, the total profits between manufac- 
turer and consumer amounted to 18.57 cents, while 
expenses ran up to 48.43 cents. With bread the 
equivalent figures are 14.7 cents and 41.7 cents. This 
indicates plainly enough where the trouble lies. 

In distributing men’s suits and shoes, it seems to 
be the retailer who is chiefly responsible for high costs. 
In men’s suits the wholesale selling expense was, in 
1913, 12.8 cents and the profit 5 cents. But the re- 
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For several years it required sixty-three cents of the 
consumer’s dollar to distribute thirty-seven cents’ 
worth of corn-flakes 
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tailer’s expense ran up to 22.7 cents and his profits 
amounted to 9.6 cents. In other words, the materials 
and making of your $60 suit actually cost but $30, 
The other $30 went for selling expenses and profits, 
mostly the former. 

Men’s retail shoe stores were found to absorb in 
operating expenses 24.1 cents out of each dollar spent 
by the consumer. The dry-goods store required for 
operating expenses, in 1913, 26.9 cents out of each 
dollar taken in. The profit was 7.2 cents, thus mak- 
ing the retailer’s mark-up 34.1 cents on an article that 
cost him 65.9 cents. 

These examples might be multiplied indefinitely, 
but the foregoing is sufficient to point plainly to the 
fact that the huge sums we pay out for distribution do 
not go primarily to swell retailers’ profits. The 
trouble lies with the system, and the individual re- 
tailer is as much a victim of this system as is the con- 
sumer. And, furthermore, no one retailer can do a 
great deal toward cutting down distributive costs. 
This is one of the most discouraging features of the 
situation. If he develops an efficient staff and store 
and begins to make money, very shortly a competitor 
opens up across the street, the trade is split up between 
the two, each offers new and expensive services and 
attractions—and both lose money. Eventually one 
or the other goes broke—unless the community grows 
rapidly enough in the meantime to support both— 
and several more years of lost effort must be charged 
up and paid for by society. 





PROBLEMS OF THE GROCER 


HE average grocery store in the United States 

changes hands every seven years. This indi- 
cates the frequency with which this costly and tragic 
contest is being enacted throughout the land. 

“Of the men who enter the grocery business, 5 per 
cent are successful, 15 per cent stagger along on the 
ragged edge, and 80 per cent go out of business within 
seven years,’’ says F. E. Kamper, president of the 
National Retail Grocers’ Association and head of one 
of the largest retail grocery stores in the South. One 
cause for this condition was suggested by Mr. Kamper 
in the following comments before the commission: 

““A man who has accumulated a little money, say 
a few hundred dollars, in another kind of work, or a 
retired farmer, or a man who has become crippled and 
received a littlke money from an insurance company, 
comes to town and opens up a little grocery store. 
Up until 1914 it was possible in Atlanta for a man who 
could get together $300, either borrowed or his own 
money, to open up a little store, and in six months he 
could owe the jobbers $5000.” 

This is no doubt an extreme illustration, but it 
readily suggests why we have such a multiplicity of 
grocery stores to-day. 

Various types of stores and plans of merchandising 
have been devised in an effort to beat these exceed- 
ingly high costs of distribution. The department- 
store was one of the earlier developments. The 
thought was that, by grouping several kinds of stores 
under one roof and one management, material savings 
in overhead would result, and at the same time large- 
volume purchases would command lower wholesale 
prices from manufacturers. 

Some success has been attained along both these 
lines. Ordinarily the department-store can buy from 
15 to 20 per cent more cheaply than can the usual 
neighborhood store. The bigger volume of business 
permits the employment of high-grade managers who 
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WHY DO THINGS 


understand up-to-date merchandising methods, and a 
higher rate of turnover of capital is secured. But it 
has been found that there are compensating costs that 
run the department-store’s expenses up to the point 
where selling prices must be about the same as those 
of the local neighborhood store. The big expense of 
the department-store is to overcome distance and get 
people into the store. This means heavy advertising, 
attractive but expensive window displays and fittings, 
and numerous elaborate services. Delivery wagons 
sent out twenty miles to deliver a spool of thread and 
a couple of yards of muslin must be paid for by some- 
body. 

Figures collected by an association of manufac- 
turers in 1914 show that the expenses of doing busi- 
ness in the large store are much more than in the small 
store. The small stores are economical as far as the 
costs of operation go. Operating expenses for the 
small stores in 1913 averaged about 15 per cent, while 
in the big stores the expense was 26 per cent. 

In the country and smaller towns the mail-order 
houses have built up a big business, based on the idea 
of rendering the least possible unnecessary service and 
selling at the lowest possible price. The quarter- 
billion-dollar business done annually by the largest 
American mail-order house testifies to the extent to 
which this merchandising effort is appreciated. But 
it has its limitations. Many people can not order satis- 
factorily from a catalog; they must see or handle the 
goods in order to be satisfied; orders must be placed 
quite a while in advance; and, obviously, there are 
many kinds of goods of a seasonal or perishable nature 
that can not be handled through this system. M<ail- 
order houses have never been able to make much prog- 
ress in selling to the city trade. 

The chain store is a more recent development. 
Instead of gathering many stores under one roof, 
as the department-store has done, it endeavors to ex- 
tend the same store under many roofs. Uniformity 
of management and advertising, and large-scale pur- 
chasing, are relied upon to effect economies that will 
permit of lower selling prices and still return a 
moderate profit. Manufacturers in certain lines, 
notably shoes and hats, established chain stores to 
handle their lines exclusively, while chain groceries, 
drug stores, and tobacco stores have become common. 
All of these seem to have had some success in cutting 
down merchandising costs, but in each instance there 
have been compensating expenses or lack of services 
that tended to make their prices not far different from 
those of the ordinary old-style retailer. 


SELF-SERVICE AND COOPERATIVE STORES 


ELF-SERVICE and cash-and-carry groceries, 

which have become a feature of our retail system, 
are conducted on the theory that a considerable por- 
tion of the people are themselves willing to perform 
some of the functions of the mercha:t and do without 
some of the services usually rendered, provided this 
is definitely reflected in a lower price. Investigations 
conducted by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture indicates that the savings to the customers of 
self-service stores range from 5 to 10 per cent on the 
selling price. 

Coéperative stores carry this idea a step further. 
The customers furnish the capital and share in the 
profits. In England and continental Europe this 
method of distribution has attained great prominence 
during the past decade. Great Britain is said to pur- 
chase nearly half its staple supplies through coépera- 
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tive societies of this kind, and in 1919 the Scottish 
Wholesale Cooperative Society did a business of 
$248,000,000, in a country of only four million in- 
habitants. 

Coéperative stores have never been much of a 
success in the United States, but in the agricultural 
sections codperative purchasing of staple farm sup- 
plies, such as feed, fertilizers, seed, coal, lumber, wire 
fence, etc., is again assuming large proportions. 

Evidently manufacturers and retailers have rec- 
ognized the terrible inefficiency of our distributing 
system. They have tried all sorts of experiments in 
an effort to get away from these excessive costs. But 
not much progress has been made. In fact, distri- 
bution costs have increased rapidly in the past few 
years. This was to be expected during the war 
period, but even before 1914 retailing costs were 
mounting steadily. Operating costs of retail stores 
virtually doubled between 1890 and 1913. In 1890 
the big store did business at a cost of 15 per cent, 
while in 1913 the cost was 26 per cent. The small 
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store’s costs in 1890 were 7 per cent and by 1913 they 
had jumped to 15 per cent. 

Following a survey made in New York in 1912, 
the Osborn Commission reported that the number as 
well as the expense of retailers was increasing rapidly. 
The report said: 

During the past ten years the number of our retail stores 
has increased 41 per cent, now giving us one retail store for 
every ten urban families; their operating expense has increased 
112 per cent; their delivery and package cost 126 per cent; and 
the population—the buyers—only 21 per cent. 


Now look at the 1920 census figures, showing the 
number of retailers in the five leading lines: 


Number of Number: of families 


Retailers per Dealer 
GrOceTieS. ic cccses é(sacese “Sea 72.6 
Men's Furnishings........ 40,399 602.7 
Boots and Shoes........... 141,867 171.6 
gt Re A « 395,207 691.5 
i ee 37,032 657.5 


Further, we find that, out of 41,614,248 people in 
the United States engaged in gainful occupation, 
29,570,867 are engaged in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, distribution, and allied activities. All of these 
except those directly engaged in manufacturing must 
of nécessity live off of and help produce the “‘costs of 
distribution.” 


Too MANY RETAILERS 


AREFUL thinkers are beginning to see that one 

of our troubles lies in having too many retailers. 
If there is one grocer to every 72.6 families, it follows 
that those 72.6 families must support that grocer and 
his family. Likewise, 171 of them must support a 
shoe dealer, and so on down the list. And don’t 
forget that supporting the dealer and his family is the 
smallest part of the deal. Supporting the store 
the clerks, delivery service, telephones, electric lights, 
fine show-cases, etc.—costs about twice as much as 
supporting the dealer. 

The case seems clear. There are too many re- 
tailers duplicating services that could be done at much 
less expense by a fewer number. The same criticism 
applies to wholesalers too, for that matter; and to 
manufacturers who are merely duplicating the prod- 
ucts and the selling organizations of some other plant 
and thereby running up selling expenses for both. 

The case seems clear enough; but what about the 
remedy? Certainly any ambitious man should have 
the right to enter any line of activity he desires. Or 
at least that is our idea of American freedom of op- 
portunity. But when we study the mortality tables 
and note the regularity with which storekeepers fail, 
one can not but raise the question whether it is a 
privilege or a liability—this right to open a store at 
will. Is society being kind or cruel to a man when it 
permits him to invest his life’s savings in a grocery 
store, where the chances of success are about ten to 
one against him? 

And if the local storekeeper is, in effect, the pur- 
chasing agent of the community and must be sup- 
ported by the community, who has a better right 
than the members of that community to say how 
many and what kind of stores it shall have—at least, 
to regulate the maximum number? 

“The day is coming when a man will be no more 
permitted to set up in the profession of distributing 
goods without first demonstrating to society his 
qualifications than the druggist is now permitted to 
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dispense drugs, the doctor to practise medicine, the 
lawyer to practise law, or the engineer to put M. E, 
after his name.’’ This is the deliberate conclusion 
of William H. Ingersoll, based on an extended study 
of this entire subject of distribution. 

While it is apparent that the biggest chance for 
savings in the cost of distribution comes after the 
goods have reached the wholesaler, it must not -be 
assumed that all possible savings are to be made 
beyond that point. In its report the congressional 
committee takes occasion to point out other big 
economies that can be effected. Manufacturers are 
accused of forcing distribution too extensively—and 
too expensively; frequent changes in style and_ useless 
multiplicity of designs differing only in slight details 
are pointed out as causes of excessive selling costs; 
agricultural producers are told to standardize their 
products, secure a more even flow to market. through 
erection of more warehouses, creation of — bettér 
credit facilities, and utilization of coéperative selling 
methods; the transportation system comes in for its 
share of criticism; some useless middlemen are re- 
ferred to, and the consumer is told that it is up to 
him to help cut distribution expenses ‘“‘by assuming 
a great responsibility in securing the commoditiés 
they require, instead of depending upon retailers to 
display a great variety of goods with superlative 
convenience, and spacious display rooms with ex- 
travagant furnishings, fixtures, and facilities.” 

There is an idea firmly fixed in the minds of many 
city dwellers that the way to eliminate the excessive 
cost of food is through municipal markets. Here the 
producer and consumer may meet on common ground 
and each appropriate to himself part of the cost of 
operation and the profits of the middlemen. Further- 
more (so the theory holds), the retail stores, in com- 
petition directly with the producers of food, would 
have to reduce their costs, also. 

This idea has been given a thorough trial over 
many years in many cities, and almost invariably it is 
a failure. A joint State and city investigation of 
New York’s food resources was made in 1917, and the 
final report said this of city markets: 


A careful investigation shows that if all the tillable land 
available for farming purposes, located near enough to New 
York City to be reached by the farmer with his vehicle, were 
under intensive cultivation, it would produce, under the most 
favorable circumstances, less than 5 per cent of the entire 
amount of food-stuffs consumed in New York City. 

A careful investigation also shows that the city people 
demand service; that a vast amount of food consumed in the 
city is ordered by telephone and delivery required at all hours 
of the day. 

We believe, therefore, that before any experiment in public 
retail markets is undertaken (as a war-time measure) on a large 
scale at public expense, an earnest, intelligent attempt should 
be made to improve our terminal facilities, so that producers 
from up-State and other parts of the country can get their food 
into New York City and get it delivered promptly and economi- 
cally. In this connection terminal wholesale markets would 
help materially. 


This need for better food distribution facilities in 
New York has been repeatedly pointed out; but, as in 
most other American communities, nothing has 
been done about it. New York, being the largest 
city and cramped for market space because of its pecu- 
liar geographic location, provides the horrible example 
for the whole country in this respect. 

In all, here is a problem worthy of close thought, 
not only by economists and those engaged directly in 
the production and distribution of essential commodi- 
ties, but by the consumer as well, 
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“Tf you could get me 
out of this—back to 
the station!” she said 








The Blossoming 


In Which Springtime Touches Two Wintry Hearts 
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HE telegram to Cavan was in Anna’s pocket. Then she was dismayed. Coming through the 
Her cousin, Mrs. Aymery, knew it was there— __ trees, the whistle sounded very distant; all the time 
knew, too, that it consisted of the single word she had thought she was walking toward the line, 
“Yes.’’ In Mrs. Aymery’s mind, it could have she must have been walking away from it. 
consisted of nothing else; yet she was relieved. She began to run. 
Perhaps it was in contradiction to this florid re- The path down which she ran seemed familiar; yet 
lief that Anna had not despatched her telegram from presently it ended abruptly, died out in a grassy 
the little station where the train was to stop for an _ clearing. 


unaccountable half-hour. She left it to do so; but In the midst of the clearing she stood motionless. 
instead walked down the platform, crossed a road, Her coming had scared the thrush she had heard. 
and followed a path into the woods. He flew with a cry. Then once more she heard the 
Just a few minutes more; just a few minutes of engine; and again. Followed silence. 
silence and coolness, and—yes—a thrush singing; just “That’s the last,” said Anna aloud. She was 
a few moments yet in which to feel herself her own! left behind. 
In ten minutes she turned to go back—and found She hoped Mr. Aymery had not stopped to look 
herself hopelessly lost. for her; she thought it more likely that he had paid 


She was not disturbed. There was plenty of time. the agent to do so. Anyway, she must find her way 
She must have turned in the wrong direction by the _ back to the station, get some sort of accommodation 
stream. She returned to the stream andchose her line for the night, and follow next day on the through 


anew, expecting each moment to reach the road. train. There was nothing to worry about. 
Instead, far away, she heard the whistle of the But in an hour she knew something had gone 
locomotive. They were whistling for her. wrong with the safe routine of her life. 
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She looked at the wéods. They were as implac- 
able as stone walls. Panic shook her. On all sides 
she was inclosed by silence and the budding trees, and 
felt herself so inclosed for miles. Each tree, in the 
first fugitive stirring of spring, looked as soft and 
delicate as her own flesh; yet— 

Her expensive conventional traveling gear was 
stained and slashed as if in mockery. Her shoes 
were cut, her hands bleeding. The trees would not 
let her go. 

Not even a mistaken sense of direction was now 
hers. She went blindly on, driven by that ancient 
forest-fear which would drive her until she fell. 

She was near falling when, with the dusk adding 
itself to the silence and the trees, she came to a river 
running strongly between wooded banks. She was 
glad of it, because it reflected clear sky, a sky colored 
like a hyacinth, and a sickle-moon of spring. 


HE stumbled along the bank of the river a short 

way—and stopped, trembling. 

A fence barred her advance. On the fence a man 
was sitting, with his back to her, watching the moon. 

The relief was a convulsion. The distorted world 
swung back into shape. Anna Aymery said like a 
child, “I'm lost!’ stumbled forward, rested her arms 
on the fence and her head on her arms, and broke into 
wild tears. 

Even as she wept, the thought stirred in her that 
this was the quietest man she had ever met; he was as 
quiet as the woods—for he did not speak or move. 
Only when she raised her head, he said gently, “‘Got 
through with it?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 

“That's right. There’s nothing in the world 
worth while being so scared about, you know.” 

“T’m lost.” 

“Not now.” 

Anna looked at him. 
like a child, ‘‘No—not now.’ 

Her trained conventional sense was at work un- 
consciously all the time, probing him, trying to 
“place” him. Her life led her to ask, not ‘‘Who is he?”’ 
but ‘“‘What is he?’”’ She could see no more than a 
shabby flannel shirt and a dark thin face, of which the 
eyes were luminous and the features ugly. With the 
simplicity that had fallen on her after her terror, she 
said, ‘‘What are you doing here?” 

“Waiting for my trees to blossom.” 

He spoke gravely. In a moment he added, 
“I’m afraid I'll have to wait another year or two yet.”’ 

Then she saw that on the other side of the fence 
an orchard of young fruit trees swept gently upward 
to a shadow of woods and a more solid darkness that 
might be a small house. On the edge of the woods, 
over the house, something took the moonlight like a 
cloud, or an anchored shower of snow. 

Anna said, ‘“They’re just baby trees.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed the man gravely. “I had to buy 
them baby, you see, because I couldn't afford to stock 
my place with big ones. Besides, it’s much more fun 
to watch them grow. I almost thought some of the 
apples might flower this year. I’ve been waiting now 
for three. But there isn’t a bud!” 

“There's a tree in blossom in the shadow there.” 

“That’s a wild-apple tree.” 

Anna moved with a sigh. He had been watch- 
ing her, for all his quietness. Now he said quickly, 
““My name’s Woodin. What can I do for you?” 

“If you could get me out of this—back to the 
siation! I left the train for a few minutes at Mil- 


In a moment she repeated 


, 
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brook, foolishly walked into the woods, and was lost. 
I heard the train go on without me.”’ 

‘“Milbrook? You've come eight miles through 
the woods. I don’t think you could go back that 
way to-night.” 

“I’m sure I couldn’t. 
wagon?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘My road’s the river. It’s 
the road by which I shall take my fruit to market at 
Milbrook when I have any. But it’s a long way 
against the stream, and there’s no place for you to 
stop when you get there.’” He swung off the fence 
and stood beside her, and she saw that he was tall. 
“Hadn't you better stop here till the morning?” he 
said. 

“Here?” 

His eyes were on hers; she thought they held a 
curious look of expectancy. 

“Why not? I'm all alone here, but my sister 
used to stay with me a good deal at first. Her room's 
as she left it, and her things— You can have the 
whole house to yourself, if you like.” 

Anna was silent. Then again fear rose in her 
not of him, but of something intangible, inevitable, 
that seemed to be closing in on her, as a little while 
ago the trees had done. She felt that she must 
escape, get away, or she would lose herself—that 
shaken self she huddled into an armor of reserve, of 
habit. 

She heard herself say in a conventional voice: 
“That’s very good of you, but I couldn’t think of— 
of disturbing you so much. If you could put me on 
my way—” 

Her voice shook a little, and broke. He came 
quite close to her, looked down at her with eyes that 
held nothing now but a strange pity. 

“Poor little girl,’’ he said under his breath, “‘poor 
little girl—afraid of all the wrong things!”’ 

Anna was dumb, though that appeal cried in her. 
It was years since any one had called her a little girl. 


But isn’t there a road—a 





E did notattempt to alter her decision. He said: 

“Well, if you prefer not to stay here, there is 
only one thing to be done. I must take you, not up 
the river to Milbrook, but down the river to Port 
Cedar. There’s a summer hotel there. They'd take 
you in until to-morrow, and the train stops at the 
junction, two miles on.’’ He looked at her almost 
with mockery. ‘You’re not afraid?” 

“Of what?” Anna’s voice was cold. 

“Of the river. There are rapids below here. It 
is a hazardous journey at night.” 

“T am not afraid.’’ Then her pride broke before 
that queer terror, not of the woods only: of some- 
thing greater than the woods. ‘‘Mr. Woodin,”’ she 
said desperately, “I think I'll die if you don’t get me 
out.” 

“T’ll get you out if I can.” The compassion was 
in his tone again. ‘But, at least, you'll stay long 
enough to let me make you some coffee?”’ 

“I'd rather not stop for anything.” 

“As you please. You need not stop. My canoe 
is right here,” 

He led her to a little landing-stage at the foot of 
the orchard where a canoe was moored. While he 
was bringing paddle and cushions from a shed, Anna 
stood watching the young moon trembling in the 
quick current; it seemed forever passing away, yet 
was always there. The large evening was clear and 
chill, a few stars showing. She could smell the aro- 
matic leaf-buds of the little orchard trees. 
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Without a word, he made the canoe ready and 
held it for her; without a word, she stepped in. He 
thrust off. The current took them. In a clear 
hollow of the woods she saw the new orchard, the 
dark house, and the moonlit snow of the wild-apple 
tree swing aside, recede, and vanish. 

She glanced back at him once. He was gazing 
above and beyond her. Now and then he dipped the 
paddle lightly. The current bore them on silently; 
she was amazed at the power of the quiet stream to 
to which she had 


waters in the world seemed pressing behind them, 
thrusting the canoe toward that thunderous blossom- 
ing of the foam. 

“Sit still.”’ 

Instinctively, at the tone of command, she glanced 
back at Woodin. And at the instant she saw it 
happen. 

The paddle snapped in his hands. 

It seemed to her to snap soundlessly. The canoe 
swung broadside to the current. At the same moment 

Woodin rose in 





surrendered her- 
self. 

The woods 
went past in a 
stream of 
shadow. Once 
he worked the 
canoe close in- 
shore. She saw 
rocks in mid- 
stream. A wild 
vine stretched its 
tendrils across 
the bows. Anna 
leaned forward 
and thrust the 
green stuff away; 
it was warm to 
the touch—it 
was as if the 
forest tried to 
hold her back. 

Then again 
they were out in 
full water, stars 
wimpling along- 
side, the forest 
passing like a 
shadow. Woodin 
did not speak; 
he seemed to 
have forgotten 





his place and held 
out his arms. 
His face was 
white; his eyes 
shone on her. 
“Trust me,” 
he said clearly. 
“Trust me.” 
She rose also. 
As he caught her 
to him, she 
vielded. They 
leaped from the 
canoe together. 
Yielding to 
him and to the 
river, Anna knew 
a sensation of ex- 
traordinary 
peace, a cessation 
of all fear. She 
knew then that, 
though she died, 
she would not be 
afraid. 
Then the 
water took them. 
She had time 
for one thought 
—that the 
weight upon her 
was not of water, 





Anna. The SS a but of iron, 

slender moon was SS ae, wail crushing her; 
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It sank at last “ Youw’re safe here; I managed to swim across the current and reach at ali. But she 


behind the con- 
cealing forest. 





this rock’’ was conscious 





that Woodin held 





Then the man 

suddenly backed the canoe, held it against the current; 
she saw the paddle quiver with the strain. He said 
quickly, “‘There’s still time to go back. Are you 
sure you want to go on?” 

“Quite sure, thank you.” 

“The bad water’s just ahead. Are you sure you 
don’t mind? You're not afraid?” 

“I’m not afraid,”’ said Anna again, proudly. 

He held the canoe a moment yet, looking at her. 
“You'll trust me for this,”” he said softly, ‘“‘not for the 
other. Poor little girl!” 

The paddle flashed. A stroke or two, and Anna 
felt the canoe caught in a grip like that of a great 
hand. Round a sudden bend of the channel, a great 
music came to her. She saw something glimmering 
in the young night like the wild-apple tree, white as 
snow. 

She had never been in danger in her life, any 
more than she had ever been in solitude, or great fear, 
or love. Only pride now kept her motionless. 

The rapids were still some distance off; but all the 


her fast. 

When life and thought returned to her, she was 
lying on something hard which vibrated in a con- 
tinuous thunder of sound. She raised her head 
dizzily, and something as white as flower-petals 
floated in her face. She was lying on a rock at the 
head of the rapids; Wooding was kneeling over her, 
sheltering her from the spray. 


OR a minute neither spoke. Then the man said 
slowly: “I thought you were—lost. I thought 
I'd lost you as soon as I'd found you.” 

“No. No, I’m—not lost.” 

In a minute he said: “You're safe here. I 
managed to swim a little across the current and reach 
this rock. It’s one of many. When you're ready, | 
can carry you ashore.” 

With that strange and lovely simplicity which 
was like the opening of a flower, Anna raised her 
hands and said: “I’m ready; take me.” 

Through the drift and thunder of the rapids, step- 
ping from rock to rock, he carried her to the shore. 
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“Now I can walk,” said Anna. He set her down. 

So the girl and the man began to walk up the 
bank of the river toward his house. He held her 
hand in his, leading her, directing her in the darkness. 
When she faltered, he put his arm around her. She 
rested on his strength. The mystery of the woods 
inclosed her. Cool leaves touched her; branches 
would have held her. She was not afraid. She saw 
the ranked trees of the young orchard, the wild-apple 
tree like a cloud against the stars, before it seemed 
possible. She said dreamily: ‘‘Are we back already ?”’ 

In a minute he told her: 

“You have been walking two hours.” 


E led her up a long path between rows of apple 
H saplings that would one day be great and fruitful. 
He opened the door of his house, went in, and lighted 
a lamp. The place sprang to her sight in a cordial 
glow: walls of red cedar, shelves, books, rugs. She 
entered after him. He pointed to an inner door. 

“My sister’s room,”’ he said. ‘You'll find every- 
thing there—towels, blankets, clothes. And a lamp. 
Here are matches. While you change I'll get into 
some dry things, light the stove, and when you're 
ready we'll have something to eat.”’ 

Anna said doubtfully: “Your sister—she won't 
mind if I use her things?”’ 

He looked at her with his strange, 
fore he said: ‘‘My sister died last year. 
things ready for her, just the same. 
thought—perhaps she liked it, too.” 

Anna bent her head. She went softly into the 
inner room, looking back at him with eyes as grave 
and clear as a child’s, and shut 
the door. 

He had the stove lighted 
and food prepared when she 
came out, wearing clothes too 
large for her, and carrying her 
own wet ones, which she 
dropped by the stove. He 
said : “I’m afraid they’re 
spoiled.”’ 

“It doesn’t matter,” an- 
swered Anna vaguely; ‘‘they’re 
not my clothes.” 

She meant that they were 
Mrs. Aymery’s clothes. Mrs. 
Aymery had clothed her and 
housed her for three years, 
that she might make a good 
match at theend. And Cavan r 
was the match. Suddenly f 
Anna laughed, stirring the 
wet garments with her foot. 

Woodin made her eat and 
drink. She obeyed him, smil- 
ing like a child through a 
drowsiness so deep it was like 
a mist, now of foam, now of 
blown apple-petals. He talked 
to her sometimes, sometimes 
was silent, watching her. Soon 
he said, ‘‘Now go and sleep.”’ 

Again she went softly to 
the inner room. “Good 
night,’’ she said. But he did not 
reply. He was looking from 
the window at his orchard, as if 
he thought the little trees must 
suddenly have bloomed. 
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Lying on the dead girl’s cot, Anna sank at once 
into a fathomless security of sleep. 

When she awoke it was morning. Birds sang. 
In youngest sunlight the woods spread beyond the 
orchard like a sea. From the window she stretched 
her hands to them. “Lovely,” she said, “lovely!” 

She came out to Woodin, wearing his sister's 
clothes. He had made a fire in the stove and pre- 
pared breakfast. Her dried clothes were on a chair 
before the fire. 

He asked her, “You slept well?’’ She told him, 
“All night long.”” Her face confirmed it, and the 
morning in her eyes. 

They sat down and ate together. * The shadows 
shortened on the cedar floor. 

Later he told her: “It’s time to go.” 

She stood up, ready to follow him through the 
woods back to Milbrook. She glanced around the 
room slowly. He said: ‘You'll see this place again.” 

When they went out, the hour’s promise lay on the 
orchard. Each twig was tipped with the green 
flame of spring. But half way down the long path, 
Anna stopped. She said to Woodin, ‘‘Look.” Rais- 
ing a little apple-bough, she showed him the: flower 
buds, the first, nested, in the living green. 


He had the stove 
lighted and food 
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“The first blossom,” he said in a low voice,‘‘—and 
yours.” 

His hand went out to break the spray for her, but 
she put it aside. ‘‘No,”’ she said; “leave them. Let 
them bear you fruit.” 

They went into the woods together. They were 
silent. It seemed to Anna that the trees and the 
grass spoke for her. 


T was nearly noon when they stood on the edge of 

the road she had crossed only the day before. The 

roof of the small freight-shed showed through the 
trees. Woodin said, “‘You’re safe now.”’ 

She lifted her eyes to his. “I’m always safe now.” 

“The train will be signaled in a little while.” 

“Then I must go.” 

“But you'll come back.’’ He smiled at her. 

‘““Yes,”’ assented Anna gently; “I'll come back.” 

‘‘When my trees blossom,”’ repeated Woodin with 
assurance, “you'll come back and marry me.” 

“If you'll have me,”’ answered Anna Aymery, “I'll 
come back and marry you next spring.” 

“Then hadn’t you better tell me your name and 
address?”’ 

They laughed helplessly, like children. She felt in 
her pocket and found a folded telegram. Woodin dis- 
covered a pencil. She scored the written message 
through—the ‘‘Yes’’ to Cavan—and on the back of 


the form she wrote her name and address and gave it 
to Woodin. They were grave now. 

Then, with his hands on her shoulders, he drew 
her toward him. ‘“‘I love you,” he said. 

“‘I—love—you.”” Her words were the tenderest 
echo of his own. 

“This,” he said, ‘for remembrance.’’ He drew 
her nearer and kissed her trembling lips. Then he 
pushed her gently away, and she knew, for that time, 
it was farewell. 

She walked quickly up the road to the railway. 
She was crying a little. 

“‘He’s poor, I suppose,”’ she said to herself; “that’s 
why he can’t do with me yet. And goodness knows 
I’m poor. I wonder what his sister was like. “‘T’ll 
be good to him, my dear,’’ she whispered ; “I'll be good 
tohim. And he’ll write and explain things. There'll 
be plenty of explaining to do. I'll have to explain to 
Philip Cavan; but I don’t think he’ll mind very much. 
And to Cousin Julia. I—I’ll have to find some work. 
I can’t wear her clothes after wearing yours. But 
then—it’s only to wait until the trees blossom.” 

Far in the distance, a train whistled. She began 
to run, still weeping softly. As she ran she held one 
hand closed to her bosom—closed on a handful of 
petals from a wild-apple tree. They rained behind 
her like snow. 

These also were for remembrance. 
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Tur Story FROM THE BEGINNING 


OSEPH BLENKIRON, wealthy, is found -shot 
dead in his house in Rubington. The night be- 
fore he was in conference with Geoffrey Buckram, 
whose wife, Aileen, was Blenkiron’s secretary 

before her marriage. Blenkiron had wanted her to 
marry his son Quentin—had even placed her in a 
compromising position and obtained a photograph of 
her breakfasting with Quentin. At the time of her 
wedding, it is rumored, Quentin committed suicide. 
But on the night of the murder he comes to Aileen and 
tells her he has killed his father and fastened the crime 


on her husband. Aileen drives to Blenkiron’s 
house, finds Blenkiron dead and her husband uncon- 
scious. She gets Geoffrey home, bringing also the 


contents of the safe, hoping to establish a false clue 
of burglary. 

Geoffrey, who was ill, thinks he killed Blenkiron 
after seeing the incriminating photograph. Aileen 
tells him she did it. A will is found, leaving Blenk- 
iron’s possessions to Aileen. In Brazier, the lawyer 
who comes to take her written refusal of the legacy, 
Aileen recognizes Quentin; this she dares not tell 
Geoffrey. To recover a possible new will, she goes on 
the river, where she has sunk the contents of the safe. 
While she is grappling for the box, a tramp appears on 
the shore, and tells her he has fished it up. Aileen 
makes a bargain for the 
papers and gives him the 
box with the jewelry. 


She rents a room in 
Staines, where she ex- 
amines the papers and 


discovers the missing will. 
[t is made in favor of Mrs. 
Fairclough, the woman 
who aided Blenkiron in 
the attempt on her reputa- 
tion. Leaving the bag, 
Aileen secretes the will on 
her person and goes home. 

There she finds the 
superintendent of police, 
and learns that the police, 
unable to find any record 
of Quentin Blenkiron’s 
suicide, suspect he is alive 
and committed the mur- 
der, rifling the safe for the 
will, in order to destroy it 
and make himself the heir 


Aileen tells her hus- 
band she could not re- 
cover the box. When i SD GARTEN. 


Brazier calls with a news- 
paper clipping about the 
arrest of a tramp found in 





The extension was Nov out of order; she heard Brazier’s 
voice; “‘Is that the Marlefield Detective Agency?” 
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possession of valuable jewels, which he says he re- 
ceived from a lady who fished them out of a river, 
and who kept the papers, Geoffrey realizes that his 
wife is not laying ali her cards on the table. 

After the lawyer leaves, Aileen refuses to tell 
Geoffrey where the will is. Realizing that she has 
lost her husband’s confidence and love, while trying 
to shield him she resolves to leave him. 


CHAPTER 22 


ILEEN was haunted by the thought of the will. 

On the pretense of feeling ill, but without defin- 
ing her malady, she had ordered her dinner to be 
brought to her room. 

Power of acute feeling seemed to have left her. 
Her brain was numb, unable even to torture her with 
the problems of her position. She knew that she was 
exhausted. 

She sat for an hour, listless, trying to eat the food 
that had been brought to her. Then she placed the 
tray outside the door and undressed. 

She went to her basket, and presently was making 
a little bag and a girdle of ribbon, so that she might 
attach the will to her person at night. Her eyes were 
burning with unshed tears, her hands heavy and cold. 
As soon as her work was finished, she lurched into 
bed and fell into a deep, dream-harassed sleep. 

It was broad daylight 
when she awoke. She 
glanced at her wrist-watch 
and rang the bell. It was 
a quarter before ten. 

She was still dazed, 
but, in the minutes that 
intervened before the bell 
was answered, realization 
came to her. Before her 
emotional being was fully 
awake, her clear brain had 


taken command of the 
situation. 

She must think, but 
she must not feel. She 


must not let herself feel! 

She must make im- 
mediate plans for her de- 
parture—and she would 
have to do something 
about the deed-box. That 
would depend upon the 
latest development. 

There was a knock on 
the door. 

The maid entered with 
the breakfast-tray, and 
expressed a hope that 
her mistress was better. 
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She ran out of Brazier’s office, hurried across the street, and hailed a taxicab, ‘Euston, please,’ 


“Mr. Buckram said you were not to be disturbed, 
madam, so he left this note.’ 

“Thank you,” said Aileen. ‘I’m very late and I 
have a lot to do. Will you run my bath, please 
and bring the paper? I can read it while I’m 
dressing.”’ 

“Very good; madam.” 

A note from Geoffrey! Her heart leaped. He 
Was not going to let her go without opposition! She 
tore the flap. 





Dear Aileen [she read]: If you are stin of the same mind as 
regards leaving this house, you will need money, and I trust you 
will not refuse the inclosed check for five hundred pounds. 
When you require more, please let me know. 

GEOFFREY. 


She returned the note and the check to the en- 
velope. 

That was a generous action of Geoffrey's, not in 
the narrow sense of a generous giving of money, but 
in the broader, deeper sense of generosity of spirit. 
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’ she said 


He had parted from her in bitterness and disillusion- 
ment; yet he wished not to hurt her, but to smooth 
her path. 

She could not take the money, of course, she told 
herself. Somehow, she had not thought of money. 
There was a trifling annuity of some seventy pounds 
a year which she had inherited from an aunt when she 
was a child. Seventy pounds yearly would not be of 
very much use. She knew little of money matters, 
but she had a vague idea that one could sell an 
annuity. She would go to the bank as soon as she 
was dressed. 


HILE she made her toilet she turned to the 
paper, half expecting to find the story of the 
tramp the main feature of the news. In point of 
fact, it was some time before she could find it at all, 
and then it was a couple of short paragraphs that 
told no more than the evening papers. 
The account, too, was written in a humorous vein. 
The humorous note would disappear, she reasoned, 
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as soon as Quentin 
Blenkiron, who called 
himself Brazier, had 
communicated his in- 
formation to the police. 
How soon would that 
be? This morning, 
probably. 

She must act 
quickly—while there 
was yet time. 

Before leaving her 
room she packed a 
light dressing-case 
with necessaries for a 
single night. She was 


determined to ieave 
no traces. She went 
rapidly over her 
jewelry. Most of it 


had been given to her 
by Geoffrey: that she 
would leave behind. 
There was a diamond 
buckle and a gemmed 
miniature that had 
been her mother’s: 
those she would take 
with her. 

Downstairs, in hat 
and walking-dress, she 
sat at her desk and wrote a short note to Geoffrey: 


Dear Geoffrey: Thanks very much for the check, but I 


shall not need it, so | am returning it. — 


That was all. She must say no more. She must 
not feel. 

That was all, indeed! There was nothing else to 
wait for. She must be quick or she would think of 
things to wait for. Quick and businesslike. There 
was the telephone. She rang up the bank manager 
and asked for an immediate appointment. Then, 
with her light dressing-case, she left the house. She 
gave one long look back as she closed the gate behind 
her. She had loved her home! 


HE bank manager was inclined to be paternal 

and to deplore the selling of stock. She agreed, 
but told him that her husband badly needed the 
money in his business. What did an odd fib matter? 
She did not want paternal advice from the bank 
manager—she wanted money. 

“How much will my annuity—my stock—bring 
me in cash?”’ she asked. 

The bank manager figured on his blotting-pad. 

“A little over thirteen hundred pounds,” he told 
her. 

“Oh!"" said Aileen. It was a pleasant surprise. 
“And how long will it be before I can have the 
money ?”’ 

“If you wish to assign the stock to us here and 
now,” said the manager, “I shall be very glad to let 
you draw up to, say, a thousand this morning.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later Aileen left the building 
with one hundred pounds in currency and nine hun- 
dred pounds in bank-notes. In a sense, it was an ad- 
vantage that people treated her delicately and 
protectively, like fine porcelain. They were of greater 
use to her that way. Aijleen’s soft lips were grimly 
set. It was degrading to exploit one’s beauty so. 





Aileen ripped open the lining of her coat and stuffed 
into it the Blenkiron papers 
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She took a taxicab 
to Kingston, and in 


Kingston hired a 
motor-car and drove 
to Staines. On the 


way she reasoned that 
it would be no use 
trying to beat about 
the bush in Staines. 
If suspicion had al- 
ready fastened itself 
upon her and her bag, 
no amount of caution 
on her part would 
avail anything. 

In Staines the fates 
again played into her 
hands. The landlady 
was wholly unsuspi- 
cious when Aileen gave 
a facile explanation of 
her removal of the bag, 
concerned vaguely 
with clothes and punt- 
ing. The driver put 
it in the car for her 
and drove her back to 
Kingston, where she 
took the train for 
London. 

She sank back on 
the cushions of the railway carriage, strangely elated 
with her success. She had sprung in and snatched 
away the kit-bag and the deed-box before the forces 
of the law had had time to intervene. Probably— 
almost certainly—there would soon be a hue and cry 
that would reach the sleepy boat-house-man’s ears, 
and he would supply information that would direct 
the search for herself. She must cover her tracks. 
She had money to spare. 

The money itself was an embarrassment. She 
could not well carry about with her close upon a 
thousand pounds. She could not walk into a bank 
and open an account under another name, for the 
bank would require references, which she could not 
give. The money was only one of the many material 
difficulties in her path. 

By three o'clock Aileen had installed herself in an 
up-to-date but not luxurious hotel in Bloomsbury. 
She had registered as Mrs. Westall, giving an imagi- 
nary address in Manchester. 

In her room she unfastened the kit-bag and took 
out the deed-box. There were many things for her 
to do before she could begin a leisurely examination 
of Blenkiron’s papers,—she had to buy clothing, for 
one thing,—but the deed-box fascinated her. She 
unlocked it, intending to do no more than sort the 
papers for a more thorough examination later. 


BEWILDERING mass of papers fell out— 

A leases, contracts, memoranda. She was appalled 
at the thought of the chaos that must be caused to 
the executors of the estate for lack of these papers. Her 
eye was caught by a sealed envelope on which were 
penciled the initials C. B. in Blenkiron’s handwriting. 

C. B.! Her curiosity was aroused. A moment 
later she slit the envelope. 

Inside was a bundle of cleared checks pinned to- 
gether. 

“Pay Charles Brazier two thousand pounds.” 
[Continued on page /08| 
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The Woman Accused 


[Continued from page 106] 


A big fee for a solicitor, thought Aileen, 
and turned to the next check: 

“Pay Charles Brazier five 
pounds.” 

She began to turn over the wad rapidly. 
They were all checks for large amounts to 
Charles Brazier. She began to add them 
up. 

Twenty three thousand pounds paid by 
Joseph Blenkiron to Charles Brazier in 
something less than two years! Here was 
an astounding discovery. Her imagina- 
tion leaped, to be pulled up by her reason. 

“He may have been buying stocks and 
shares and things for Mr. Blenkiron,” 
Aileen told herself. ‘‘But why should all 
thecleared checks be placed inanenvelope?”’ 
She ripped open the other three sealed 
envelopes. None of them _ contained 
checks. 

She studied again the dates on the 
checks. The last one had been drawn 
some eight months previously. The first 
one had. been drawn on April 15 two years 
ago. Aileen gasped. 

The date of the first check to Charles 
Brazier was the date of her marriage to 
Geoffrey Buckram. 

Coincidence—a glaring coincidence and 
nothing more—urged cool reason. But 
all the rest of her that was not cold reason 
cried out that it was not coincidence. 

It was the kind of problem that Geoffrey 
could handle so easily, if only he were 
there to help her. But he was not there 
to help her. He would never be there to 
help her again. She bad chosen to fight 
her own battle, and she must not shirk. 


thousand 


HE tried to arrange her thoughts in 

logical order. 

“Blenkiron and Quentin both want me 
to marry Quentin. Quentin manages to 
assume the identity of another man called 
Brazier. On my wedding-day Blenkiron 
begins to pay Brazier a huge sum of 
money. And Brazier is his own son—and 
Blenkiron pretends his son is dead. Then 
Quentin kills his father.” 

A puzzle that bristled with absurdities 
and blind alleys through which she could 
not force her way! The one thought that 
loomed clear in her brain was that she 
had at least discovered a solid and in- 
controvertible fact about Brazier. Bra 
zier had extorted sums of money from 
Blenkiron. That much she knew about 
Brazier. How much did Brazier know 
about her? 

In those short years that had elapsed 


|since she had known him as a wild and 
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dissolute youth, he had done much to 
change his nature. He was a subtle, re- 
sourceful man. Last night, when he had 
been talking about the fateful tramp and 
his jewelry, he had certainly guessed that 
she was the woman in the tramp’s story. 
How had it affected him, beneath his 


Just send | malicious enjoyment of her discomfort? 


And how had he explained to himself the 
fact that, in spite of his own ingenuity, 
no suspicion had fallen upon Geoffrey? 
Did he realize that it was she—Aileen— 
who had thrown herself into the breach? 

The fates had decreed that she must 
match her wits against his. She would 
not shirk the contest. She would use his 
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own weapon against him. He had come 
to her to try to discover whether she had 
been the woman in the punt. She would 
go to him and by the same method would 
try to trick him concerning his extortion 
of money from his father. 

It was barely half-past three. He 
would not have left his office. She found 
the address in a telephone-book, and in 
ten minutes was in the outer office of his 
chambers in Bedford Row. 


HE outer office was empty. She 

waited a few seconds, and as nothing 
happened she tapped a typewriting-table, 
waited, and tapped again more loudly. 
An inner door opened and Brazier him- 
self appeared. She thought he started 
on seeing her. 

“Mrs. Buckram!”’ he exclaimed. “This 
is a pleasant surprise. I hope you 
haven't been kept waiting. My typist is 
ill and has deserted me. Please come in.” 

She followed him into the inner office. 
Brazier closed the door and placed a 
chair for her. He waited for her to speak. 

Aileen had no clear-cut plan of cam- 
paign. Womanlike, she had relied upon 
the inspiration of the moment. But the 
sight of Brazier had forced her thoughts 
back again to the night when, admitting 
himself to be Quentin, he had come to her 
drawing-room. Something he had said then 
—‘“To-morrow you will be on your knees 
before me’’—gave her an idea. His plan 
had in part miscarried, but she would let 
him think that it had succeeded. 

“T have quarreled with my husband and 
left him, Mr. Brazier,’’ she said suddenly. 

She could have sworn that she saw an 
instant gleam of triumph in his eyes, 
though hisvoice, as he spoke, was the very 
essence of conventionality: 

“Indeed, I am very sorry to hear that— 
very sorry indeed, Mrs. Buckram. You 
are doing me the honor of consulting me 
professionally?” 

“In a way—yes,” answered Aileen. 
“It occurred to me that all the solicitors 
poor Mr. Blenkiron employed will have a 
great deal of trouble in clearing up his 
estate. I was his secretary at one time, 
you know, and handled a great part of 
his affairs. So—I thought possibly I 
might be of assistance.” 

“That is very kind of you, I’m sure,” 
said Brazier. His eyes were searchingly 
upon her, but at least she had driven the 
mockery from them. They were keen 
and cold and intensely alive. 

“Are you offering your services pro- 
fessionally?”’ he added. 

Aileen hesitated. Then— 

“I think I am competent to do so,”’ she 
answered. “I have had a good secretarial 
training and a fairly wide experience. 
Even after my marriage I used frequently 
to help Mr. Blenkiron when he became 
entangled. He had a great deal of—ol 
private business, as it were—many pay- 
ments to make to various individuals— 
and he found himself lost without me.” 
The whole statement was pure invention, 
but she brought it out without a tremor. 
“It sounds rather vain, I’m afraid,” she 
smiled. 

“Not at all,” said 





Brazier; ‘‘I’ve no 
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bleeding a sign of trouble 






EDICAL science knows how serious is 

the sign of bleeding gums. For it knows 

that tender and bleeding gums are the forerun- 

mers of Pyorrhea, that dread disease which 
afflicts four out of five people over forty. 


If the disease is unchecked, the gum- 
line reced » , the teeth decay, loosen and 
fall out, o- must be extracted to rid 
the system of the Pyorrhea poisons 
generated at their base — poisons 
which seep into the system and 
wreck the health. Theycause rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders, anaemia, ; 
and many other ills. 


To avoid Pyorrhea, visit your 
dentist often for teeth and 
inspection, and use Forhan’s oe hm 
the Gums. Forhan’s For the Gums 
will prevent Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy 
—the teeth white and clean. 
Start using it today. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, | 
use Forhan’s according to § 
directions and consult your 
dentist immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


35¢ and 60c, in the United 
States and Canada 


Formula of 
RB. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. 
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New York 
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| | subconsciousness. 


doubt that you know a very great deal 
about his affairs, Mrs. Buckram. Now, 
I don’t know whether you will resent the 
proposition, but—I suggest that you 
become my secretary.” 

Aileen caught her breath. A clever, 
resourceful man-—and a very daring man, 
too. It was a challenge, she knew, and 
she must not refuse it. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, as if 
the matter were settled. ‘“‘That will solve 
my problem of earning a living. When 
may I start work?” 

“To-morrow morning, if you are will- 
ing,” said Brazier. ‘*We—er—haven’t 
arranged your salary, but shall we say six 
pounds a week to begin with?” 

It was an absurdly high salary, and they 
both knew it. 

“That will be quite satisfactory,” she 
said formally. 

Brazier picked up a pencil. 

“I think you had better give me your 
address, if you don’t mind,” he said. 

Aileen was prepared for that. 

“T really haven’t one at the moment,” 
she said. I have put up at a very in- 
adequate hotel in—Victoria; but I am 
changing, probably to-night. I will tell 
you to-morrow.” 

“Right,” said Brazier.” “ Now, if you 
will excuse me, I will just telephone at 
once to the agency I had asked for another 





girl.” He glanced at the telephone on his 
desk. ‘“‘This extension isn’t working 
properly,” he said; “I shall have to speak 


from the outer office.” 

He left the room, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

For no reason that she could state to 
herself, Aileen’s attention was held by his 
reference to the telephone extension. No 
doubt it was out of order; and yet— 

As if she had no say in the matter, her 
hand went out to the instrument, lifted the 
transmitter fromthe hook, and raised it to 
her ear. 

A low hum—the restless sound of active 
wires—came to her. 

The extension was nof out of order. If 
it were she would hear nothing at all. 
Brazier was waiting for his number. Ah, 
| listen! 

“Yes? This is Chancery 7124.” 

“Is that the Markfield Detective 
Agency? Brazier speaking. I 
want Mr. Rason. That you, 
Rason? Come right along, and follow the 
lady who will leave my office in a few 
minutes. As soon as you find her address, 
‘phone me. I'll wait in the office. Right! 
Good-by.” 


CuaptTer 23 





ILEEN replaced the receiver. 

Strangely enough, the knowledge 
that Brazier had just telephoned to put 
a private detective upon her track, so far 
from dismfiying her, brought her a sudden 
elation. It dismissed her last shred of 
doubt. 

For she had doubted. In Brazier’s 
presence the complete balance with which 
he sustained his pose—the magnetic power 
of his impersonation—had worked on her 
The very fact of his 
|refusing to abandon the pose when they 
were alone together without witnesses had 
had its effect upon her. 

But now she knew definitely that Bra- 
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zier and Quentin Blenkiron were one. If 
Brazier had been merely Brazier. why 
should he employ a detective to track her? 

He had employed the detective to track 
her because he knew that she was in pos. 
session of the contents of Blenkiron’s safe. 

Aileen was as quick mentally as physi- 
cally. Her thoughts whirled her to her 
feet, to the door of the room. She had 
opened it and was through it in a matter 
of seconds, and standing smiling at Bra- 
zier’s side. 

“We have finished our formal business, 
haven’t we?”’ she murmured. “I mustn't 
detain you longer. Thank you so much 
for your offer.” 

She slipped lightly past him. The door 
of the outer office was ajar, as she had left 
it. She wondered how he would try to 
detain her. He couldn't use force. 

“But, Mrs. Buckram, I'd hoped for a 
lot more information about Mr. Blenk- 
iron. Please spare me a moment or two.“ 
Brazier had recovered speech and move- 
ment. In one stride he had pvt himself 
between her and the door. Aileen’s smile 
did not waver. 

“To-morrow my time will be yours to 
command,”’ she said prettily, “but now I 
have an appointment with a hair-dresser 
which I simply must keep.” She looked 
past him down the corridor to the street 
outside. “Oh, there is a taxi! How 
lucky! Till to-morrow, then, Mr. Brazier.” 


NVOLUNTARILY Brazier stepped 

aside, and she brushed past him. On 
the opposite side of the street a cab had 
just deposited a fare. Aijleen hurried 
across and hailed the driver. 

“Euston, please,’’ she said. 

She did not glance out of the window as 
she settled herself inside. Brazier might 
take a note of the number, for all she 
cared. She had proved his match in this 
first trifling encounter, and the blood 
danced in her veins. Then she sobered 
once more. In that moment in which she 
had left his office against his will, she had 
seen his self-control slip from him; for a 
second—no more—it was Quentin Blenk- 
iron who glared at her, baffled and brood- 
ing. The realization brought ugly mem- 
ories crowding around her. 

She shook them off and looked out. 
The cab was running up Southampton 
Row. She put her head out of the window. 

“Did I say Euston? I’m so sorry—I 
meant King’s Cross.” 

The man nodded as if he were used to 
that sort of thing from lady fares, and 
altered his course. 

At King’s Cross she took the Tube to 
Russell Square and walked to the hotel. 

“I’ve dodged the detective once,” 
mused Aileen. “It won’t be so easy a 
second time. There must be no second 
time. By this time to-morrow I must be 
rid of the deed-box and all it contains. 
By this time to-morrow he will have tried 
to steal it from me. He is positive I have 
it—I feel that. Only, if he is so sure, why 
doesn't he inform the police?”’ 

Again it was the kind of problem that 
Geoffrey could have tackled. She wre stled 
with it herself. If Superintendent Morris 
had been right, Brazier would have tried 
to steal the deed-box in order to suppress 
the will. But that, she knew, was non- 
sense. He could have taken the will on 
the night of the murder. 
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why all, he could have formed the wish only 
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safe. ; 
hysi- totaled the amount of twenty-three 
) her thousand pounds in two years, they were Sh 
had of little interest to any one, and therefore ort oute 
atter no menace to him. Besides, if he wanted 
Bra- them he could have taken them on the 
night of the murder. 
ness, That applied equally to every one of fo the ORIEN F 
istn’t Blenkiron’s papers; there could be nothing 
much among them that Brazier especially 
wanted, or he would have taken it on the t 
door night of the murder. Yet he had put a TOm a e-~ ot 
d left private detective on her track and not the = XS \y 
y official police. Why, why, why? o7e 
ii Her pure burned as the obvious Sailings Every 12 Days ae ae 
for a answer suggested itself. If the official Ww 
lenk- police were allowed to make the discovery, Z : 
two." she would undoubtedly be arrested. And 
nove- Brazier did not want her arrested. He 
mself wanted—her. 
smile She knew a moment of instinctive fear. 
In Quentin Blenkiron of earlier days she 
irs to had feared nothing but his brawn—and 
iow | that very little. In the new Quentin 
resser Blenkiron who called himself Brazier 
0ked there was a sinister suggestion of power— A “Th, 
street an ability to play a waiting game without oe 
How fretting. He was wholly unafraid of her. a 
zier.”” He knew that she was, above all else, 
anxious to pry into his secret, and he had 
“ invited her to instal herself in his office! F YOU are one of the manv thousands in 
) had ILEEN realized now what had aroused commercial touch with the Par East, one ol 
irried her to such terror of him on that night the growing number who has visualized the 
enn a esti _ and ewes he lucrative possibilities it offers, then you should: 
d killed fis tather. t was that tn those 
Ow as a minutes she had seen in him two men find out today about the Speed Route from 
might —Quentin Blenkiron, passionate and Seattlethathascut 1230milesfrom the trip. 
ll = drunk with an insane revenge, and Charles Find outnowabout this great time-saving route 
hese — and resourceful, infinitely and the magnificent “President” ships, the 
we If he were to find Blenkiron’s papers in President Madison President Jefferson 
~ sne of £4fer nossess — , >» > > enve . 6 . 
egue nema gi then could she save President Jackson President McKinley 
for a That, clearly, was his object. To ob- President Grant 
3lenk- tain as great a hold over her as possible— . 3 : 
»rood- to 7 Sigg thet with Aa for her w hich go from the great terminal port of 
mem- husband's life against the sanctity of her Seattle to Yokohama in only 11 sailing days! 
wifehood. . : 
1 out. She entered the hotel, dined quickly ee — 
npton and sparingly, and went to her room. If Write for Booklet suamensahhcwecien’ Waal 
ndow. it were to take her the whole night, she d thes : ‘To U.S. Shipping Board 
ry—I must complete hei examination of the Soak the Sfermation Steud Se- Information Office Washington, D, C. 
Blenkiron papers—for this would be her wow For @ compute Geeartpiion A 1492 
of your ships. You incur no 
sed to last chance. obligation. You will be delight- Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
;, and She locked the door and spread the ed and proud, as you gaze on ment Booklet giving travel facts. _1 am considering 
. : . the photographs of commodious a trip to The Orient O, to Europe 0, to South Amer- 
sheets of a newspaper over the bed. Then prt cee pe end ai evere ica ©. I would travel Istclass 0, 2d 0, 3d OD. 
ibe to she took out the deed-box and began a luxury, as you read of the ex- 
otel. systematic examination. acting standards of cuisine and /f | go date will be about______ 
once,” The first document she picked up was a age Bae — Presta — Ma X 
asy a lease—the second a patent contract. cemes by the ‘Adeaieal Guiemtet ademas 
second Blenkiron as a financier had evidently Line, agents for the Government. hlictiaeane ae aetna 
ust be handled a large number of widely different it allele ilies clea eee a, See 
itains. commodities. She read the lease through, the yn etal sae A pa vou My Street No. or R.F.D. 
e tried and then the contract. She was impatient cannot afford not to know about 
] have with herself for being unable to grasp the your ships! ene —__—— Stete__.___ 
e, why contract, and passed on to the third J 
document. Another contract! ie ut 
n that At the end of an hour she had aban- | For reservations address local agents or 
restled doned this method as hopeless. She had The Admiral Oriental Line 
Morris waded through a dozen or more docu- . : gg 
» tried 17 State St., New York City 112 West Adams St., Chicago, Iil. 
— ments that had been almost wholly un- L. C. Smith Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 653 Market St., San Francisco,Cal. 
son ee to her. How would this help Managing Operators for 
s non er to prove that Brazier was Quentin 
vill on Blenkiron? she asked herself Sein: U. S. S H I P P I N G B O A R D 
She chose another method—that of 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
fourd a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tabs 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Mar. 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 





All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid, 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
253 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 














ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 
“Used 
while 
you 
sleep”’ 





Est. © 1879 


The Household,remedy for bronchial troubles 


Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 71 B 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
> or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 





Course in 2 Years 


Bealawyer. Law trained men 
earn big money and occupy top 
positions in social, business 
B and public life, 


$5,000 to $10,00 


a yearis what you can earn. Our 
improved system guides you step 
by step until you have passed the 


bar examination in any state. ost, easiest 
rms. We furnish everything including complete 
Law Library. Send for free catalog 
ERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. L-256. 


1Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25¢. everywhere. For sam les 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 8. 























skimming rapidly through all the papers 
first and putting aside those that seemed 
worth detailed investigation. 

There were several small bundles of 
letters tied with red tape. When she had 
untied one or two of them and read the 
letters, she gathered that each one was a 
complete record of a single transaction— 
and most of the transactions had taken 
place many years ago. Some of them were 
of a trivial nature, and she supposed that 
Blenkiron’s only motive in keeping them 
had been one of curiosity. 


A* she untied the fourth bundle she 
feltan intuitive quickeningof interest. 
The topmost letter was faded, the ink had 
turned a dull green. She had read no 
more than “Dear Blenkiron,”’ yet her 
pulses throbbed. It was the handwriting. 
It was familiar. Where had she seen it 
before? 

She turned to the signature: 

“William Dennison.”’ 

Her father! She remembered seeing 
his handwriting in the family Bible and 
in a letter to the aunt who had brought 
her up. 

She rose from the bed, her eyes dimmed 
with tears. Of her father as a father she 
had but the vaguest memory. But her 
father as an ideal had been held before 
her throughout her youth and was still 
vivid in her imagination. She had 
thought that he had been very near to her 
on her wedding-day, and in other crises of 
her life she had seemed to feel his pres- 
ence. That his handwriting should leap 
up at her when she was furtively examin- 
ing a dead man’s papers—papers she had 
stolen—momentarily unnerved her. 

She stood staring down at the letter, 
then steadied herself. 

“If he knew all, he would approve,” she 
murmured. ‘Even so, I must not think 
of him now; I must think of nothing but 
the work.” 

With the new hardness that had come 
to her, she took up the letter. 


Dear Blenkiron |\she read|: Dr. Car- 
moddle is very fussy. I apologize for his 
officiousness in not letting me see you 
when you were good enough to call to-day. 
I am compelled to write, therefore, to 


|express my heartfelt thanks to you for 


consenting to undertake what is notori- 
ously an ungrateful task. I will not say 
more. I think you will know how I feel. 

Yours very sincerely, 
WILLIAM DENNISON. 


The letter told Aileen little. Blenkiron 
had apparently done her father some favor 
—that was all. It was an unpleasant 
thought. She turned to the next letter. 

This was very short and contained a 
comment on some business company that 
she could not understand. There were 
two more letters, apparently on the same 
theme. There was another short one, 
saying that he knew his end was near. 
Then another long one: 


My dear Blenkiron; While Mrs. Fair- 
clough, whom you were good enough to 
suggest, is in every way an excellent lady, 
I have decided to leave Aileen in charge of 
my sister Honoria, who will be very kind 
to her and will bring her up on the best of 
the old-fashioned lines. I have not said 
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anything to my sister about my financial 
position, as she has, of course, had no 
business training and would scarcely com- 
prehend it. As promised last Tuesday, | 
send you a complete list. All the bonds 
are at my bank. All the title deeds are 
with my solicitor, Harold Brazier. | 
think the real property is all pretty sound 
and is about equal in value to my holdings 
in stock, 


Aileen turned the page. On the next 
were a dozen or so items. The first six 
were apparently the names of different 
stocks and shares, and against the names 
were the respective amounts. Then there 
was a line and another list of what looked 
like the names of houses. 

Aileen read the letter again. 

“My solicitor, Harold Brazier’’! 

She looked at the date of the letter. 
Twenty years ago—when she was a little 
girl of six. ‘My solicitor, Harold Bra- 
zier”! Brazier, as he called himself, 
could not be more than thirty at the out- 
side. Besides, the Christian name he had 
assumed was Charles, not Harold. 

Aileen turned again to the list of in- 
vestments. Unconsciously she added up 
the figures opposite the stock. 

Twenty-three thousand pounds! 

Precisely the amount that Joseph 
Blenkiron had paid to Charles Brazier! 
Aileen searched for and found the bundle 
of cleared checks made out to Charles 
Brazier, and added them up again: 
twenty-three thousand pounds. 

She frowned over the names. Harold 
Brazier had been known to her father 
twenty years ago: he apparently had been 
himself and no one else. Had there been 
a Charles Brazier—his son, perhaps— 
whose identity it had been possible for 
Quentin Blenkiron to. steal? 

Aileen put a hand to her aching head. 
Her father had left twenty-three thousand 
pounds? And all she had inherited of it 
was that annuity of seventy pounds a 
year! She went back to the letter: 

“TI have not said anything to my sister 
about my financial position . . . she 
would scarcely comprehendit . . . ” 

Was this the first glimmer of the dawn? 


CHAPTER 24 


OR Geoffrey Buckram the day had 
passed as a day of mourning. 

Professional duties claimed his con- 
scious attention while the inner core of 
him was numbed. Not until he returned 
home to a solitary dinner—not until he 
had read the brief note that returned his 
check—was he able to realize the full ex- 
tent of the calamity that had befallen him. 

The habit of systematic thought had 
become second nature to him. Relent- 
lessly he summed up his position, not 
sparing himself the reflection that he suf- 
fered most not from the moral horror of it 
all but from the outrage to his love. 

He arrayed the facts against Aileen. 
On her own confession, she had nerved 
herself to slay a fellow creature in order to 
guard a guilty secret. Even so, he had 
stood by her side; but she had again 
turned from him, first trying to trick him 
with a lie, and then wholly defying his 
counsel and rejecting his comradeship. 
It was as if she had deliberately added to 
her injury a cruel insult. 
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| “I’m not saying that it has anything to 
| do with her, Mr. Buckram,” said the 
superintendent hastily. ‘Please don’t 
think that. I hada chat with Mrs. Buck- 
ram the other evening, as I dare say you 
know.” 

Geoffrey had not known, but he did not 
admit it. He was learning to feel his way 
where once he would have walked boldly, 

| without a care. 

“Oh, ves; she did tell me—let me see, 
when was it? The night before last?”’ 





| “Last night,” corrected the superin- 
tendent. 
“Oh, yes, of course,” said Geoffrey, 


still groping. ‘“‘She told me about your 
conversation; but I’ve rather lost the 
thread—lI’ve had a busy day.” 

“Well, we got talking about’’—the 
superintendent lowered his voice cau- 
tiously—“‘about Mr. Blenkiron’s will. Of 
course, it was in confidence,’’ he added; 
“but then, a wife’s confidence includes her 
husband, don’t it? Nothing wrang in 
that. But I hope you understand, Mr. 
Buckram, what I said to Mrs. Buckram 
wasn't to be talked about.” 

“Oh, quite!" muttered Geoffrey. 
H* brain was doing a lightning calcula- 

tion. Aileen had told him that she 
had decided only a few minutes before he 
had come in not to confide in him about 
the will—and a few minutes before he had 
come in, apparently, she had been talking 
| to the superintendent of police about it! 
| “I remember now,” Geoffrey stumbled 
| on. ‘She said you—er—seemed to regard 
| the will as of paramount importance.” 

It was a step entirely in the dark, and 
Geoffrey watched its effect. 

“Well, Mr. Buckram, you're a solicitor 
and can form an opinion as to that as 
easily as I can,” said the superintendent. 
“But there, I mustn't take up your time 
talking about that. If Mrs. Buckram—”’ 

“Oh, I'm sure you're not in a hurry, 
Superintendent,”’ said Geoffrey, with the 
double object of side-tracking the man 
and of learning, if possible, what had 
taken place in the conversation to drive 
Aileen to the critical step. “I’m very in- 
terested in that will theory. I think 
there may be a lot in it. How soon do 
you expect developments?” 

That, thought Geoffrey, committed him 
to nothing. 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised if his little 
plan is to wait a year or more!”’ said the 
superintendent. “And then he'll let him- 
| self be discovered in Africa or somewhere 
|—unless we discover him first.” The 
superintendent chuckled. 

“Ah!” said Geoffrey, and chuckled too. 
Who was this man who would wait a year 
or more unless the police discovered him? 
“Have a whisky, superintendent?” 

“Thank you, sir, I don’t mind if I do.” 
| Geoffrey poured out the whisky. 
| “He’s got his wits about him, 
| chap, I should think,” he remarked. 
| ‘Well, he has, and he hasn’t,’’ said the 
| superintendent. ‘“‘Here’s your very good 
health, sir. If he’s been counting on that 
| faked suicide to pull him through—well, 
| he must have known we would look in 
| Somerset House the first time there was 
jany kind of trouble. If his father had 
| looked here— 
| There was a crash of broken glass as 
| Geoffrey dropped his tumbler, 
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“T-t! How very careless of me! My 
nerves have been roughened these last 
few days, Superintendent. I'll ring for 
another.”” He pressed the bell-push, 
“I've interrupted you. About the faked 
suicide—you were saying?” 

“I’ve said enough about the faked 
suicide, Mr. Buckram—a bit too much for 
the good of my position, as you might say, 
And, with your permission, I'd rather not 
discuss it any more than I have. | 
shouldn’t have said as much to Mrs, 
Buckram; only, somehow, it seemed to 
come out.” 

Geoffrey was standing very still. 

“Where do you think—Quentin Blenk- 
iron—is now?” he asked. 

“If I knew that, sir, I wouldn’t be here; 
I'd be arresting him,” said the superin- 


tendent. 
Muffled drums were beating in Geof- 
frey’s brain. Aileen had _ said that 


Quentin Blenkiron was alive—that he had 
been in the house that night— 

“To come back to the main point, sir,” 
said the superintendent, “‘you keep a punt 
at Staines. The boat-house-man told our 
people that Mrs. Buckram was on the 
water on the afternoon in question—and 
on the previous afternoon. Both times 
she had a kit-bag with her. She took a 
room locally—the bag was there too, and 
she only fetched it away this morning. 
Well, now, as you’re a gentleman of the 
law, you'll know that it’s absolutely neces- 
sary for us to see Mrs. Buckram at once 
and hear her explanation. So perhaps 
now, sir, you won't mind telling me her 
address.” 

“T can’t tell you her 
don’t know it.” 

“You don’t know it, Mr. Buckram!” 

“My wife left me this morning, Superin- 
tendent. I don’t know where she has 
gone. You were bound to find out, so 
there is no harm in telling you.” 

The superintendent rose, staring. Geof- 
frey guessed that he was remembering all 
the information he had given away to 
Aileen — remembering and regretting. 
Probably he did not believe that Geoffrey 
was ignorant of his wife’s whereabouts. 

“IT am to understand that you don’t 


address, because I 


know where Mrs. Buckram has gone, 
sir?”’ 
“T do not.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Buckram. Good 
evening.” 
HE superintendent was still staring 


as he left the room. Decidedly, he 
did not believe Geoffrey's statement. 

That, at the moment, mattered nothing 
to Geoffrey. He paced the room, his 
thoughts in chaos, his memory flashing 
back to every word spoken by Aileen on 
the morning after Joseph Blenkiron’s 
death. She had tried to tell him some- 
thing, which he had brushed aside as a 
childishly futile invention: “Quentin 
Blenkiron killed his father . I tell 
you, he came here. . . Do you be- 
lieve that he was here last night?” 

The desperate little break in her voice, 
which had not moved him then by a hair's 
breath, made him wince now, and groan 
her name. He had not believed her. 
Only when she had changed her story, and 
accused herself, had he believed. 

And now she had gone—and her flight 
had doubled her danger! Where was she? 
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Had she realized that there might be a hue 
and cry after her? Oh, to be with her 
again, sheltering her, planning and daring 
for her whose love had led her to accuse 
herself to shield him! 


CHAPTER 25 


ILEEN had an early breakfast and 

was Out of the hotel by half-past 
eight. By a quarter to nine she had pur- 
chased from a saddle-maker a canvas 
jacket with straps. By a quarter past she 
had inclosed the empty deed-box in the 
canvas cover, tied the key to the handle, 
and forwarded the whole thing to an 
imaginary cousin living in an equally 
imaginary street in Wellington, New 
Zealand. At the very earliest, she re- 
flected, no inquiries would be made con- 
cerning that particular deed-box for three 
months. 

By half-past nine she was back in her 
hotel, and faced with the disposal of the 
Blenkiron papers. After a moment's 
thought she took off her coat and ripped 
open the lining at the back of the neck. 
Then she began to stuff all the Blenkiron 
papers—except the will, which she kept on 
her person—into the space between the 
lining and the cloth. Rapidly the coat 
lost its shape; before she had finished it 
looked more like a ragged sack. She 
pushed the last document out of sight, and 
then, before the mirror, hung the coat over 
her arm, arranging it so that the sleeves 
and the loose fronts disguised its bulk. 
She set out for Bedford Row. 

Her plan was of a daring and almost 
cruel simplicity. The papers were a 
danger and an embarrassment to her; but 
they would be a still greater danger to 
Quentin Blenkiron, who called himself 
Brazier. 

She hoped to kill two birds with one 
stone—it was a grim metaphor. She 
shuddered. 

Brazier was not at the office when she 
arrived. Aileen removed her hat and 
hung the coat over a chair in a dark corner. 
Then she sat down at the typewriter and 
began to practise on it. 

Five minutes later the telephone bell 
rang. It was Brazier. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Westall. I have 
to attend a conference in Chambers at 
ten-thirty, so shall not be coming in till 
about twelve. If any one wants to see 
me this morning, please tell them so.” 

“Very good,” said Aileen. “What do 
you wish me to do in the meantime?” 

“There is a draft on my desk—I put it 
out last night—which is to be copied.” 

“T will do it at once,’’ said Aileen. 

“Oh—er—in case anything should pre- 
vent me from getting back to the office 
and I might want you—will you tell me 
your private address?” 

Clumsy, thought Aileen — infinitely 
clumsy; but it suited her purpose to walk 
into the badly baited trap. 

“The Gulverbury Hotel,’ she answered, 
heard him repeat, and then rang off. 

A conference in Chambers, indeed! 
Of course he was going to the Gulverbury 
Hotel! Doubtless he would describe 
himself as her husband. Aileen toyed 
with the idea of telephoning the hotel; 
then she decided that it would be better 
to let him ransack her room. Even at 

[Continued on page 120] 

















Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 


Out on his lonely “beat” the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in 
winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 


toward Better Service 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there” 
as they can. 


When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how—in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 


This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


. “BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 











20c. A DAY PAYS FOR THIS TAPESTRY SOFA 


Choice of flowered Tapestry or beautiful Velour. kin Book of Better Homes. Al! on easy- 
Also Chair and Rocker to match. A thousand monthly payments. Furnish one room’ or the 
other attractive Furnishings for the home, pic- whole home this convenient way which gives 
tured and described in our big, helpful Lar- for the following offers 
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1 to 4 Years to Pay 
(_] Furnishings (_]Symphonic Player Pianos 
(_]Symphonic Pianos {_|Symphonola Phonographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today 
Ask at once for our money-saving Fac- 
tory-to-Family prices on these attractive 
Furnishings and Musical Instruments. 


Get Our Low Prices 


Hurry this ad—check offer—with full 
name and address TODAY for big 
FREE Book 


Letrkttt Co tac. 


Desk FMcC-223 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Successful 


Investment 


THE achievement of 
financial independence 
through successful in- 
vestment is, after all, not 
so difficult a matter. It 
requires onlv two things: 


First—lay by regularly 
aslarge ashare ofyour 
income as you can: 


Second—invest this 
surplus regularly in 
safe securities, rein- 
vesting the interest as 
it is paid you. 


In laying by money for 
future independence, 
Straus Bonds may well 
be your mainstay. They 
are safe. They free you 
of all worry and care. 
They yield 6% net. And 
they come in convenient 
denominations—$1,000, 
$500, and $100. 


Write today forliterature 
which will help you to 
invest safely and build 
surely for the future. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET B-1304 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO. 


Est. 1882 Offices in 30 Cities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St, 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New Yor« 

79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 






































What Not to Buy 


By Paul Tomlinson 


UCH is written, and said, about 
how to go about the selection of 
a good investment. Definite re- 
quirements are specified, and 
investors urged to be certain they are met 
before they put their money into the se- 
curities under consideration. We have no 
quarrel with this practice, and from our 
experience we believe that there are cer- 
tain fundamentals of investing which can 
not be stressed too strongly or too often. 
There is another side to the question, 
however, or perhaps it would be more 
exact to describe it as another part of the 
same question. In any event, we believe 
that, while it is an extremely important 
element in the business of investing to 
know what to buy,—it is really the crux 
of the whole matter,—yvet if a man knows 
what not to buy he can eliminate many of 
his problems right at the start and render 
his final decision so much the easier. 
We shall therefore briefly consider what 
may be described as the negative side of 
investing, and try to point out certain 


| danger signals that the investor will do 


well to heed. 

First of all, any salesman who promises 
enormous dividends on the stock he offers 
is to be viewed with suspicion. Promoters 
and sellers of doubtful securities are wont 
to capitalize the cupidity that is inherent 
in human beings and use it to further their 
ownends. Stop and think a minute. To 
begin with, dividends are entirely depen- 


| dent upon earnings, and no man alive can 





tell what future earnings are going to be. 
Conditions in the world of business have 


| been known to reverse themselves almost 


overnight, and if favorable conditions 
suddenly change to unfavorable it follows 
that earnings will be affected adversely. 
If earnings drop, so do dividends. In 
other words, no one can make any worth- 
while promises as to what future dividends 
are going to be. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that such promises could be made 
and relied upon: is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that any man would sell such a valu- 
able security when he might by keeping it 
enjoy the profits himself? Perhaps he 
needs cash capital, you say; but that is 
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not an argument in his favor, for no stock 
that is certain to pay unusually large 
dividends need look to small investors and 
make use of stock salesmen to supply 
working capital. It is not human nature 
to invite strangers to share in a sure 
money-making scheme. 

Promoters and salesmen who laugh at 
savings banks and make fun of them 
are to be avoided. Savings banks pay 
comparatively low rates of interest on 
deposits, but to offset this fact they pro- 
vide an unusual degree of safety, and the 
price of safety is low yield. 


Persons TO AVoID 


HEN an investment is offered you, 

and you are told that you must act 
at once or lose your chance, the thing to do 
is not toact. We all of us live in fear of 
missing something, and promoters of fake 
enterprises know this. They are clever 
people; and they know that somehow a 
profit that might have been is regarded 
with keener regret than a real loss. 

“Act at once,”’ they urge. “This is your 
last chance to get in on the ground floor. 
If you pass up this unexampled oppor- 
tunity you will be sorry all your life.” 

It is probable that in nine cases out of 
ten you'll be sorry unless you do pass it 
up. There are always scores of good in- 
vestments to -be had, and failure to buy 
any particular one does not preclude your 
buying any of the others. No; the real 
reason why the promoter wishes you to 
act quickly is because he knows that if 
you take time to think it over your better 
judgment will no doubt caution you to let 
it alone. 

A stock offered at some absurdly low 
price such as a few cents a share is another 
thing not to buy. Most commodities in 
this world sell for just about what they are 
worth, but shares of stock selling for a few 
cents apiece often prove to be extremely 
expensive wall-paper. Promises and 
prophecies are uncertain things into which 
to put one’s money. 

Another danger signal is flashed when 
the statement is made that only a limited 
number of shares are going to be offered to 
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CHOOSING YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


= In choosing your investment first 
= make sure of its security. 


The security of real estate, and steady 
rise in its valuation is best shown by 
gthe growth and business activity of £ 
America’s leading cities. FIRST £ 
s MORTGAGE BONDS on city properties B 
= insure a sound and safe investment. = 


We offer FIRST MORTGAGE 6% E 
GOLD BONDS on properties located in — 
=the heart of the retail district of Balti- & 
more, owned by a large Department 
Store with a steadily increasing busi- 
ness. Titles to property guaranteed by 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 
= of Baltimore. 


These FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
amply secured, safeguard investors as 
to principal, and yield over 6% inter- 
=est—a good income return. 


= Write for full information about the 
BONDS, and facts of the growth and busi- 
ness development of Baltimore. 







Investment Department 
MERCANTILE TRUST and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY of BALTIMORE 
Established 1884 


Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Income from 
Sixteen States | 


N INVESTMENT based on | 

a growing business supply- 

ing necessary servicesto 600com- 
munities with a population of 


over 2,300,000. 





(7) 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 

Approximately 40,000 local resident 
shareholders of the operated utility 
companies attest to their standing in 
the respective territories. 
You can purchase this well-protected 
investment by mail, safely and conven- 
iently, either for cash or by our 10-Pay- 
ment Plan. 


Ask for Circular BQ -131 ¥ 


H. M. Byllesby and Co, 


IMCORPORATE, 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St 
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Follow the Example 
of the banks, insurance companies 
and other conservative investors. 
They are large holders of securities 
issued by electric light and power 
companies. 

We offer a choice selec- 

tion. Send for list and 

copy of “BOND TOPICS’”’ 


Ask for No. CL-200 


ickmore&[p 
ill BROADWAY, NY. 




















[any one person. 




















Human nature enters 
here once again, for many people think a 
thing is desirable if it is exclusive—that if 
they can have it and some one else can 
not, this fact in itself makes it valuable. 
It does happen that when a bond or stock 
offering is oversubscribed the allotment to 
each subscriber is often cut down; but 
using the argument that subscriptions are 
going to be limited as an inducement to 
buy is one of the strongest evidences of 
something wrong. Here again it will 
prove profitable in practically every in- 
stance to pass up the “opportunity.” 


WHEN Not To Act QUICKLY 


S a corollary of the preceding propo- 

sition, the argument is frequently 
advanced by promoters anxious to sell 
that the present allotment of stock will 
soon be exhausted. In other words, the 
implication is that you had better act 
quickly or the stock will all be gone, and 
opportunity with it. Let it go. In the 
first place, it is highly improbable that the 
allotment will be exhausted before you 
have time to make up your mind fully, 
and, even if it is, there are, as we stated 
just above, scores of other investments 
always available. What is more, there 
are thousands of banks, bankers, and 
brokers ready to sell them to you. 

A promoter or salesman who denounces 
Wall Street is in almost every instance 
doing so to throw a blind over his own 
operations. Wall Street may or may not 
be a very wicked place, but it is the money 
center of the country and if the truth were 
known it would probably be established 
that the man peddling stock from door to 
door and from office to office probably 
tried Wall Street first and was turned 
down. And if Wall Street turns a thing 
down the probability is that there is some 
good reason for it. 

Every stock offering should state plainly 
the par value of each share, or if there is 
no par value the fact should be given. 

One of the plainest evidences of some- 
thing wrong is stress laid upon the prof- 
its that have accrued to the owners of 
stock in certain well known successful 
corporations. Salesmen who in order to 
market their own wares talk glibly about 
the success of other companies are ad- 


| vancing what is known as a non s.quitur 


argument. Certainly it no more follows 





McClure’s Financial Booklet 
Tenth Edition 


This Financial Booklet is intended for McClure 
readers who wish general information about financial, 
insurance, and investment subjects. Many readers 
have written that it is invaluable to them. Requests 
for this booklet during the past year have assumed 
such proportions that the Financial Department is 
obliged to charge a nominal sum of 35 cents a copy 
to partially cover the cost of printing and mailing. 
This book will enable you to avoid many of the pit- 
fails that a new investor is apt to encounter. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 
How the Financial List of Sound Stocks 


Swindler Works The Partial Payment 
How to Avoid Worthless Plan é 
Stock Investments Readily Con- 


vertible into Cas 

How Big Investors Place 
Their Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 
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Safe Investments for 
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Safe Investments for 
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Will Be Sent Without Cost 


This booklet ‘‘Howt 
Select Sate Bonds” 
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EIGHT WAYS 
foTest the Satety of 
Every /nvestment 


1 Is Your Investment Protected By Property of Per- 

manent Value? * How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells why investments should be protected by 
property having a permanent value well in 
excess of the amount of the entire loan. 


2 Does Y our Claim Command Payment Before Other 

Obligations? ‘‘ How to Select Safe Bonds” tells 

what securities come before all others in obli- 
gation to pay promptly and fully. 


Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 
“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe 
property must have an annual earning power 
of atleast twoand a half times the total annual 
interest on the loan. 


Is The Property Adequately Protected By Insur- 
ance? An important consideration,as fire often 
wipes out overnight a valuable property. 


Is It Properly Managed? “How to Select Safe 
Bonds" tells why proper management is es- 
sential to insure prompt payment of interest 
and principal upon maturity. 


Is The Title Clear? ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells a sure way of insuring against loss 
through faulty title. 


What Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
As important as proper management — ex- 
plained in this interesting booklet. 


Who Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘ How to 
Select Safe Bonds”’ tells why even the experi- 
enced investor must depend for safety entirely 
upon the reputation and length of service of 
the Banking House offering the investment. 
It tells of the conservative policy of painstak- 
ing investigation and selection which has 
made it possible for George M. Forman & 
Company to sell bonds for 37 years without 
loss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘** How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show you definitely 
how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger in- 
come from your investment. Mail this request blank 
for your copy of this interesting booklet. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept 192, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, tl. 
**37 Years Without Loss To a Customer’’ 
SERBS EREER ESE 


George.M. Forman & Company, 

Dept. 192, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, tl. 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “How to Select Safe P-nds"’. No 
solicitor is to call upon me. 
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To McClure Readers 


URING 1923 Mr. Paul Tomlinson 
will contribute a series of bril- 
liant financial articles to McClure’s. 

These articles wilt discuss all classes 
of securities, methods of investment, 
and many other subjects of interest to 
investors. 

Whether you are an experienced in- 
vestor or merely a beginner, you can- 
not fail to derive a great deal of 
profit from reading these articles. 

They will appear in the Financial 
Department of McClure’s every month. 


























How Mr. Peters Got 
8% with Safety 





Mr. Peters, a shrewd and experienced banker, had accu 
mulated a lot of money through safe, conservative invest 
ng at liberal rates of interest. His five 

money because they bought securities which 
At a family reunion the old gentleman told his sons ex 
actly how to distinguish between good and bad invest 


sons had lost 
‘went bad.”’ 


ments, and where to put their meney where it would 
earn 8% interest year in and year out 
Every investor who is interested in getting 8° with as 
sured safety will find profit in Mr. Peter's narrative. 
His experience is a valuable safeguard against invest 
ment losses 

Mail the coupon today for the story, 

“Mr. Peters Tells How to Invest.” 

8% Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 


8% Firat Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts invited. 


G.L.Miller 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
Company 


Bloridas Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
402 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 


| G. L. MILLER BOND & 

s MORTGAGE COMPANY 

§ 402 Miller Building, Miami, Fla. 

© Please send me the story entitled, ‘‘Mr. Peters Tells 
. How to Invest,"’ and detailed description of your 


latest 8% bond offering 


Name 
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' 
8 Address 
' 
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Buy This Security 
On Its 9- Year Record 


—Seasoned Debenture’ Bond, 
carrying Profit Sharing Bonus, 
entitling holder to a pro rata 
share of at least 4 of net profits. 
Original purchasers have been 
paid back 


88°% in Interest and 
Profit Sharing 


and still have 64 interest coupons and 
16 years of profit sharing ahead of 
them, with the return of their prin- 
cipal at maturity. 

These securities are issued by Largest 
Corporation of its kind in the world, 
with nearly 3O branches. Business 
has increased consistently each year. 
If you are interested in an investment 
which pays you an income 6 times a 
year, use coupon below, 


Clarence Hodson = (h 


‘ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC: 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send L-19 





me Descriptive Circular 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


There are many desirable securities on the market today 
that can still be purchased at comparatively low prices. 


Before making your purchases do not fail to consult the | 
Financial Department of McCLURE’'S 





| because the Standard Oil Company is a} 
successful oil company that every other | 
oil company will be equally successful, | 
| than it does to argue that because a cer- | 
tain red-haired girl has lots of beaux every | 
other red-haired girl will be similarly | 
favored. 
As a matter of fact, stock in new con- | 
cerns is in virtually every instance specu- | 
lative. People who can not afford to 
risk their money would do well to avoid 
the securities of all new enterprises. 
Don't rush into investments. Prob-| 
ably, more unfortunate investments 
could be avoided by the prospective pur- 
chaser taking time to investigate than in 
any other way. If you want advice, ask 
your banker for it. If, after getting his| 
advice, you are still uncertain, play it safe 
and wait until something offers that is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Better to be safe than | 
and better to lose five times your | 
capital in profits that might have been 
|than half of it in losses that really are 


| 
| 


sorry; 





Questions and Answers 





Q. As the owner of 100 shares of United | 
States Ship Corporation stock, I should | 
like you to tell me whether this stock will 
ever have any value and whether I| can get 
my money back. The price | paid was| 
$1 a share. 

A. We have seen no recent quotation | 
for United States Ship Corporation stock, | 

and trading in it on the New York Curb | 
| market has been discontinued. It is, of | 
| course, impossible for us to venture ‘ 
| 
| 
| 





prophecy as to whether it will ever be 
worth what you paid for it. 


Q. Please give me full information 
| about the Consumers Power Company | 
|first-lien and unifying mortgage gold} 
| bonds, series C, 5 per cent, due November | 
11, 1947. What is the yield on these | 
| bonds? 

A. The Consumers Power Company, | 
operating in lower Michigan, supplies with 
| gas and electricity more than eighty com- 
| munities having an estimated population 
| of over 775,000. The installed generating | 
| capacity of the electric stations is 214,000 | 
horse-power, of which 111,200 is in hydro- 
electric plants. During the past year 
| more than 66 per cent of the electrical 
energy generated was produced by the 
company's hydro-electric stations, and | 
more than 84 per cent of the net earnings | 
was derived from the electric business. 
|The transmission lines aggregate 1,314 
circuit miles, while the gas-distribution 
systems contain 621 miles of mains. The | 
| First Lien and Unifying Mortgage Bonds 
are secured by a direct mortgage, subject 
| to the liens of underlying mortgages, on | 
| all the physical property of the company, | 
by the pledge with the trustee of $7,839,- | 
| 500 underlying bonds, and by the similar | 
| pledge of all the securities of a subsidiary 
| company, which will own and acquire im- | 
| portant electric property. The First | 
Lien and Unifying Mortgage provides for 
strong Sinking and General Keserve 
Funds. 

Net earnings for the past year were 
| more than 3.15 times annual bond inter- | 
est charges, and for the past ten years! 
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Your Opportunity 


for a Secure 7 % 


The lofty skylines of thriving 
Southern cities picture the back- 
ground of conservative, safe in- 
vestment. While facilities to 
house offices and families have 
increased steadily in the South, the ex- 
pansion in a decade of 100 to 1600‘; 
in the population of many cities has 
run far ahead of construction. More 
business buildings, apartment houses 
and hotels are needed urgently. For 
the investor this means Opportunity. 








You can secure 7% and full protection in 
Caldwell First Mortgage Bonds, issued 
against soundly-built, income-earning 
buildings in leading Southern cities 


Maturities: 2 years and Upward; | 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 


Write for booklet, ‘The South's 


CALDWELL & CO. 
S zz. 


402 Union St.. Nashville-Tenn. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Cinemnati New Orleans Knoxville 


Answer” 


Specialists in 
Southern Municipals 


St. Louis 
Chattanooga 
Germingham 
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To BANKS and 
INVESTMENT HOUSES 


“In answer to your inquiry as to 
how we have been satisfied by the 
advertising we have been doing in 
McClure’s during the past year, | 


would say that, with one possible ex- 
ception, McClure’s has proven more 
valuable to us than any other medium 
we have used. 

“Inasmuch as we advertise in about 
twenty national magazines, including 
both general and review publications, 
that this 
cloquent testimonial to the value of 


you can readily see is an 


McClure’s as an advertising medium.” 


The 
received from investment houses. 

the financial de- 

McClure’s will 


bring you maximum returns. 


above is one of many letters we have 


Your 
advertisement in 


partment of 




















Where will You Be 
Twenty Years 
From Now? 

Still struggling against debt or 
enjoying financial independ- 
ence? Read how ‘‘The Joneses 
and the Browns’”’ learned how to 
‘* Invest While You Save” 
This Illustrated Booklet Free on 
Request————Ask for No. M 


Herkins & Company 


115 Broadway, New York 









































have averaged 234 times the interest for | 
such period on funded debt. Based on 
appraisals accepted by the Michigan 
Railroad Commission, the estimated re- 
production value of the present properties 
is very largely in excess of the outstanding 
bonded debt. At present prices the yield 
is about 5.50 per cent. 


Q. What is the bonded debt of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and how 
much preferred and common stock is au- 
thorized? How much is outstanding? 
Is the preferred stock callable? | 

A. As of December 31, 1921, the United | 
States Steel Corporation had a bonded | 
debt of $572 109,120. Four hundred | 
million dollars of preferred is authorized | 
and $360,281,100 outstanding. The pre-| 
ferred can not be retired by the company; 
$550,000,000 of common is authorized 
and $508,302,500 outstanding. Par of | 
both classes of stock is $100. 





Q. Will you give me your opinion of 
first-mortgage real-estate bonds as suit- 
able investments for persons of limited 
means who must consider safety of princi- 
pal above everything else? Will you 
recommend a company from which I can 
buy one of these bonds, provided you 
think well of them? 

A. We think very well indeed of first- 
mortgage real-estate bonds as _ invest- 
ments, and consider them entirely suitable 
for the purposes you describe. There are 
advertisements of reliable firms in this 
issue of McCLure’s. 





Q. Do you consider Dunn Pen stock a 
safe investment? 

A. We regard this stock as speculative. | 

Q. Please give me a list of six or more | 
preferred stocks that you consider high- | 
grade, and suitable investments for a/| 
person who can not afford risks. 

A. The following seem to us to suit | 
your requirements: 

American Car and Foundry 

American Tobacco 

National Biscuit Company 

National Lead Company 

Union Pacific 

United States Steel Corporation | 


Q. Please tell me something about the 
Anglo-American Oil Company. Is _ its 
stock rated a good investment? 

A. The Anglo-American Oil Company 
markets most of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s products in the United Kingdom, 
and is one of the largest oil-marketing 
concerns operating there. It owns and 
controls a large number of vessels engaged 
in transporting oil, and also owns wharves 
and oil-tanks at London, Manchester, and 
all the principal places in the United 
Kingdom. Par value of the stock is £1. 
It has a favorable dividend record, and 
from present indications there seems little 
question about its being able to continue 
regular payments at the same rate. It is 
considered a good investment. 


[All inquiries receive prompt and careful 
atiention. Correspondence is treated as 
confidential and is answered by mail. 
Questions relating to subjects of general 
tnterest will be published each month. 
Address, Financial Editor McCuiure’s 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 610 
Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 
This is one of the ninety-six designs in**Face 
Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Homes of Lasting 
Satisfaction 


For the home-builder who seeks a house 








that will be beautiful when completed and 
grow more charming with age; that will 
be as staunch in the days of his grandchil- 
dren as in his own time; that will require 
no repairs and but a minimum of upkeep; 
that will save in insurance rates and fuel 
bills—in short, for the home-builder who 
seeks the utmost of beauty and durability 
at the greatest ultimate economy, Face 
Brick has an interesting story. It is told in 
detail in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy, address American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1745 Peoples Life Bldg.,Chicago, Il. 























Send for these booklets 


“The S of Brick” is an attractive booklet We can supply complete working drawings at 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and nominal prices. 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs,Basic _ “The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and from 350designssubmitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
small houses. These houses are unusual and dis- tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
tinctive in design, economical to build, and con- distribute complete working drawings for these 
venient in floor plan. ““Face Brick Bungalow and houses at nominal cost. 
Small House Plans” are issued in four booklets, “Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, | 
showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, with a sun dial chart and explanation for placing [| 
6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire the house with reference to light and shade. Sent r 
set for one dollar; any one of the books, 25cents. for 10 cents. F| 
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4 sols on cash or royalty basis. 
Inventions Commercialize p28, 0 | mn Bn 9 


In business 24 years. Complete facilities. References. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 273, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE PLANS Stop daily grind. Silver mir- 

rors, headlights, tableware. 
Plater furnished. Replate stoves, jewelry, etc. Big 
Money. Clarence Sprinkle, Dept. 44, Marion, Indiana. 











Macazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York City.] 






SPECIAL OFFER of TESTED SEEDS 


If you write now for our 1923 Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collection 1928 CATALOGUE 
of seeds—one packet each of Eclipse Beet, NOW READY 
Viroflay Spinach, White Tipped Scarlet Rad- | Bigger and better than 
ish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Hender- ever, the most beautiful 
son’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved and complete horticultural 
Spencer Sweet Peas. publication of the year, a 
, HOW TO GET THEM book of 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and 
the seeds will be sent without extra charge. 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. Don’t delay, write at once. 


PETER HENDERSON’ & CO. gerasiat 5: 


NEw York City 














176 pages 

16 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 
of valuable garden infor- 
mation. Send today for this 
helpful guide to a_ better 
garden and the special seed 
collection. 
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"Cetoeks. 


NEW YORK 
Fame A ttracts Fame 


N ORE visiting notables stop at The 
it Waldorf-Astoria than at any other 
NewYork hotel. Itis the one hotel that 
everyone knows and hopes some day to 
visit. 

The Waldorf has earned this fame 
through thirty years of hotel perfection. 
There is beauty and spaciousness within 
its walls, generosity in its service, and dis- 
tinction in its clientele. 

Fifth Ave., 33rd & 34th Sts., New York 
L. M. Boomer, President 


Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


The Bellevue-Stratford in Philade!- 
phia and The New Willard in Wash- 


ington, D. C.— under same management. 























RELIEF FOR YOUR w 
TROUBLE ZONE \ 


- the nose 
and throat 








de introducing new style guaranteed 
2 — —. ¥ women and children =66 C— 
Mcolors all HAGNy 

Y YOURE: PaY TDATL IN ADVANGL. Easy to to 

mples and write orders. We de- 

— 7 customers and repeat 

orders mean t business and regular in- 

come. Big outfit ie foratahed— Ail colors and grades 
including finest silx i and 

Mac-0-Chee Millis Co., De Desk 2412 Cincinnati., 0. 


NORTHWESTERN Military and Naval 


Academy, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The distinctive advantages and 
methods offered by this College Preparatory School will 
prove of interest to discriminating parents. 
Col. R. P. Davipson, President. 


Martin Institute FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 


Stammering and Stuttering | 
positively cured by sane methods, under the direction 
of Dr. Frederick Martin (himself once a confirmed 
stammerer), Lecturer, Post Graduate Medical Hospital. 
New York City Dormitories. Address, 430 Dewitt 
Park, Ithaca, New York 


Conway Military Band School,”"director:”” 


Conway concert band in personal charge of aa Spe- 
cial teachers of national renown for each instrument. 
Unusual opportunities for public appearances Dormi- 
tories, Auditorium, Gymnasium. >. * om limited. 
Catalogue 620 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 
















such a moment, she was capable of 
little giggle at thethought of hisdisappoint- 
ment. 

She stepped lightly into the inner office, 
closing the door behind her. 

The room was a typical solicitor’s office. 
The lower part of the walls was lined with 
shelves containing Cox’s ‘“‘Law Reports,” 
the “Times Reports,”’ and standard legal 
authorities. Above these were other 
shelves on which were the deed-boxes. 
At a guess, she thought there must have 
been about twenty. 

With a woman’s quick eye for detail, 
she saw: that four of the boxes on the top- 
most shelf were not in constant use. A 
step-ladder would be required to reach 
them. She looked around. There was 
no step-ladder. 

With the aid of Brazier’s chair, she 
climbed on to a shelf that brought her 
head to the level of the top shelf. 

She tilted the first of the four deed- 
boxes, and knew that it was full. The 
other three seemed to be empty. She 
chose the third, swung it from the shelf, 
| and descended. 

The box was empty, as she had thought, 
though it still bore the name of a one-time 
client, H. A. L. DoucESTER 

She knew that she had little time to 
lose. Back to the other room for her 
coat! A couple of minutes later the 
Blenkiron papers were in the deed-box 
labeled H. A. L. DoucEsTER. 

She stood on the chair again, steadying 
herself with one hand, and climbed to the 
top of the book-case. She tried to replace 
the deed-box, but from the awkwardness 
of her position could not do so. She 
swung it forward and back, and, as it 
gained impetus, dropped it into its place. 
A cloud of dust arose, making her cough. 

She pushed the deed-box into position, 
closing up the intervals between the 
others. 

“I think that’s all right,’’ was her un- 
spoken thought. “I wonder if I could 
spread the dust out a little. I—” 

At that moment she heard the door of 
the office open. 

Her back was toward the door. There 
was nothing for it but to descend. Peril- 
ously her foot found the chair, and then 
she turned. 

“Oh!” 

The cry of alarm came, not from Aileen, 
but from the woman who stood in the 
doorway—a scented, painted, but faded 
woman in whose eyes Aileen saw recogni- 
tion. 

It was Mrs. Fairclough—the woman 
who had conspired with the Blenkirons to 
ruin her fair name. 








CHAPTER 26 


| ¥T would have been a very embarrass- 
ing situation for Aileen but for the fact 
that Mrs. Fairclough was by far the more 
| disc omposed of the two. 
“Oh! I'm sorry! I didn’t know 
’ faltered Mrs. Fairclough. 
“T think you had better sit down,”’ said 
Aileen firmly. ‘You're obviously out of 
breath from hurrying.”’ 
As Mrs. Fairclough weakly 
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obeyed, 


The Woman Accused 


[Continued from page 115] 


Aileen realized that the woman had 
changed considerably since she had last 
seen her. Her dress was “rusty” and, in 
spite of the color she had applied to her 
cheeks, Aileen could see that she had 
aged. Only the long fingers, working 
restlessly on the arms of the leather chair, 
suggested a certain power and activity, 
The social presence of the woman had 
completely vanished. 

“When you feel better we can talk,” 
said Aileen. 

“Yes—yes, of course,”’ 
vous response. 

Aileen reflected that so far she had no- 
thing to fearfrom her caller. At most, the 
woman had seen her apparently adjusting 
a deed-box—a very natural action in the 
office of a solicitor. 


came the ner- 


N the contrary, Mrs. Fairclough was 

openly afraid of her. Was it the mem- 
ory of the wrong she had done three years 
before—or was it something more subtle? 
Aileen determined to find out. 

“You were very surprised to see me 
here, Mrs. Fairclough,”’ she said, dropping 
easily into Brazier’s swivel-chair and turn- 
ing toward the caller. ‘May I ask why?” 

“T didn’t know-—he didn’t tell me—I 
didn’t know that you and he—had come 
together,’’ she stammered. 

Aileen winced at the obvious implica- 
tion of the woman's words, but she de- 
termined not to shirk them. 

“Yet it was a very natural thing to 
happen—after your shameful intrigue, 
Mrs. Fairclough,”’ said Aileen bluntly. 
“Or perhaps you have forgotten that you 
deliberately conspired with Mr. Blenk- 
iron to make me marry his son against my 
will—that you conspired to obtain false 
evidence of such a nz ature as to make any 
honest man mistrust me?” 

“But you married!’’ gasped Mrs. Fair- 
clough. 

“But I did not destroy the evidence you 
forged; and so | am here.” 

Mrs. Fairclough glanced nervously over 
her shoulder at the door that led into the 
outer office. 

“We shall not be interrupted,’’ said 
Aileen. “Mr. Brazier—as he now calls 
himself—has télephoned to say he does not 
expect to be here before midday. You 
were about to say, Mrs. Fairclough?” 

For a moment Mrs. Fairclough was 
silent. Aileen, watching her closely, 
could see that she was making a strong 
effort to control her nerves—could see, too, 
that her agitation went deeper than the 
mere embarrassment of meeting the 
woman she had injured. 

“T’ll tell you what I have to say,” she 
began, with sudden composure. “‘I don’t 
think you'll believe it—but I don’t very 
much care. I didn’t know anything about 
that plot until it was all over. I went to 
the bungalow in good faith, to play host- 
ess for Mr. Blenkiron—I was constantly 
playing hostess for him. You may re- 
member, we all went to bed pretty early. 
About five minutes after I had gone into 
my room, Mr. Blenkiron knocked, said he 
had an urgent message and must go back 
to the house at once, and would need my 
help. That wasn’t anything out of the 
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way, either. I didn’t think about your 
position, being left alone in the bungalow 
with—with—his son. Perhaps I thought 
we were going to return the same night, as 
his car was there and could do it easily. 
He spun the business out, and we did not 
return.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Aileen coldly. “You're 
pretending to me that it was mere inad- 
vertence on your part. A young girl’s 
reputation was intrusted to your keeping, 
and—you just forgot about it.” 

“I’m not pretending that,’ said Mrs. 
Fairclough, with a directness that gave 
Aileen the impression that she was speak- 
ing the truth. “I'll own up that I knew 
all about it afterwards. I saw that photo- 
graph. I knew just what had been done. 

“I never wanted to do you any harm,” 
she whined. ‘If I’d been a strong woman 
I would have come to you, but I wasn’t 
strong—I wasn’t strong enough for 
Blenkiron. I’m not trying to get you to 
believe that I'm a good woman. I’m not, 
in the way you’d mean. But if I had 
known that doing nothing would be the 
means of bringing you here after you'd 
got a husband, I would have defied 
Blenkiron, whatever it cost. I expect you 
want to kill me, don’t you?” 


ILEEN made a gesture of contempt. 

Those were strange words to utter 
in the prosaic surroundings of a solicitor’s 
office. Mrs. Fairclough, she could see, was 
still in a state of acute nervousness. She 
looked as if she had long been hunted and 
were growing very weary. 

“You don’t seem quite to understand. 
As the result of your conspiracy, my hus- 
band doubted my word and I. leit .him. 
But I am here merely as this man’s 
secretary.” 

“What!” Mrs. Fairclough seemed to 
Aileen to express an utterly extravagant 
surprise. 

“You heard what I said,’’ she answered 
coldly. 

“You're here as his secretary!” repeated 
Mrs. Fairclough excitedly. ‘Why? Why 
don’t you go while you're safe?” 

“Because I’m just as safe whether I go 
or stay,’ Aileen answered with studied 
indifference. “It’s not a question of my 
safety at all, Mrs. Fairclough. I am well 
able to take care of myself.” 

“But you know how he feels towards 
you! You know what he’s determined to 
get!” 

“His feelings toward me are not of the 
slightest interest,’”’ said Aileen. “I’m not 
afraid of him, Mrs. Fairclough, as you 
are.” 

Mrs. Fairclough caught her breath. 

“That's silly!” she said, with a pitiful 
attempt at indifference. ‘‘Why should I 
be afraid of him?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Aileen, 
paused for a moment, and added: ‘“‘but 
I'm going to find out.” 

In the last minute or so Aileen had con- 
ceived a daring plan. Beneath her cloth- 
ing lay the will of Gregory Blenkiron that 
would place a fortune in Mrs. Fairclough’s 
hands. Mrs. Fairclough could prove that 
Quentin Blenkiron and Charles Brazier 
were one and the same. Whatever 
Strange cross-currents flowed between the 
man and the woman, she knew at least for 
certain that Mrs. Fairclough was afraid of 
the man she had come to see. 
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A RESTFUL cruise through summer seas. Balmy 
breezes, Old World cities, Quaint People, Motoring, Sports, 
and exceptionally attractive Steamer Service. 


ALLEXPENSE CRUISE-16Days$150°™ 


You make the triponlarge, with private bath. Rates Yy 
10,000-ton steamers especial- —_ cover all necessary expenses Y 
ly designed and luxuriously of meals and stateroom 
fitted for service in the trop- accommodations for entire 
ics. Wide choice of accom- _ trip toand aroundislandand 
modations ranging from return to New York. No 
comfortable.staterooms at passports required. A sail- 
minimum rates to suites ingevery Saturday. 

Write for attractive booklets giving full information 
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DEAFNESS IS MI Are n 
=< I know because I’was Deaf and had SER Y | Prices At 44 Styles, colors , . : 


for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic E. | onda Range les. Shi 
Drums restored my hearing and emgpes Head Solen, | “ —— how + —t~y 
iny Megaphones. | tect it th 
QMants toPay ores 

the small month! 


ly payments. 








and will do it for you. ey are 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or | Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


Is, jampe. and equipment at [& 

Mead" Gompany w 

' A. 0. LEONARD d - Sam hog 
Suite 237, 705th Avenue - - New York City Asa Chicago ” 














W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 5758510 SHOES sowoucs 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making surpassingly 
BECAUSE aheos ter forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when ‘you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 

shoes in style, quality, material and 
W. L. DOUGLAS oonmennnehle are better than ever bee 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 
superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stam on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 


TO MERCHANTS: if no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. glas shoes, write om 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic 

selling, quick turn-over line. 
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Gray Hair 
Unnecessary 


As I Have Proved 


I proved it many years 
ago by restoring the origi- 
nal color to my own prema- 
turely gray hair with the 
same Restorer I now offer 
you. This time-tested prep- 
aration never fails, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of gray 
haired people since have 
learned. 

There is not space in this 
advertisement to tell my 
story. Send for Free Trial 
bottle and learn all. 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair 





FREE 


Trial Bottle 
Tells the Story 


Color Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 


as water. No greasy sediment to make your 
hair sticky and stringy, nothing to wash or rub 
off. Application easy, restored color perfect, in 
any light. Faded or discolored hair just assurely 
and safely restored-as hair naturally gray. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for special patented 
Free Trial and full instructions for making the 
convincing test on one lock. If possible, en- 
close lock of your hair in your letter. 


FREE 


Please print your name and address* ~ = ‘1 
TRIAL 


MARY T. GOLDMAN I 
50B Goldman Bidg.,8t.Paul,Minn. 


fale) 0) Te). 
I Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 








} color of hair. Black...... jar WN...... medium 
I brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... 1 
, light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... { 
ee 1 
} , ‘ 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


from 
Corpora- 


Here’s good news for all who suffer 
deafness. The Dictograph Products 
tion announces the of a remarkable 
device which has thousands of deaf 
persons to hear as well as ever. The makers of 
it is too much to ex- 
they 
at home. 


perfection 
enabled 


this wonderful device say 
pect you this going to 
give you a to try it They 
offer to sence it by prepaid parcel post on a ten- 
They do not send it C.0. D.— 
there is no obligation. 


to believe so are 


chance 


day free trial. 
they require no deposit 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying results. 
There's no longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from @ con- 
stant effort to hear Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 


which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your 
place in the and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your affliction has, 
in @ measure, excluded you Just hame 
and address The Dictograph Corpora- 
tion, 1334 Candler Building, New for descrip- 


OME WoRnEE 


You can earn a steady income, like many others, 

coloring Easter and Valentine greeting cards, etc. 

It is interesting and pleasant. They are easily sold 

to relatives, friends, and dealers. 

illustrated catalog sent free upon request. 

FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO., Dept. 17 
338-340-342 East 59th St., New York 
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Products 


York, 
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“One moment, Mrs. Fairclough!’ The 
woman stopped. The action, trifling 
pletely she herself dominated the situa 
tion. “You hinted that you had done a 
number of rather shady things for Mr. 
Blenkiron. That, presumbly, was why he 











SHORT -STORY WRITING 
practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar. 
keti f th - 
Editor of The writer's Monthly, 7 2" Dare Bsenwein 
153 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 77. Springfield, Mass 





Dr. Beenwein 





BEST laying; BEST 


paying chickens, ducks 

gecee ae turkeys. Fine purebred quality. 
owls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices. 
New Catalog and Breeders’ Guide Free. 





W. A.Weber, Box 82, Mankato, Minn. 





left you his fortune?” 
Mrs. Fairclough swayed. Fora moment 
Aileen thought that she was going to 
| faint; but she did not. 
“He has told you that 


”? 


she said half to 


herself. ‘‘You must be more to him than 
| his secretary.” 
“He did not tell me,’’ said Aileen. 


| ‘You're rather out of touch with things, 
Mrs. Fairclough. There are a number of 
simple ways in which I could find that 
out—for example, through the solicitor 
who actually drew up the will and who is 
now very anxious, on your behalf, to find 
.” 

“Well, what about it?”’ demanded Mrs. 
Fairclough breathlessly. 

“Suppose your solicitor should never 
| succeed in finding that will, Mrs. Fair- 
| clough?”’ 


the effect of her own words. Mrs. 
Fairclough was staring at her with eyes 
| that grew bloodshot. Suddenly the long, 
restless hands shot out and seized her. 

“You have that will! Give it to me! 
You have it—I can see it in your face. 

Give it to me, d’you hear?” 

Aileen met the bloodshot gaze unflinch- 
ingly. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Fairclough; I will give 
you that will—upon my terms. Please 
don’t hang on to my arm like that.” 

“Give it to me!”’ shrilled Mrs. Fair- 
clough. ‘Give it to me at once or I will 
| fetch the police!” 
| “Try to calm yourself, Mrs. Fair- 
| clough,” said Aileen, in the tone in which 
}one addresses an unruly child. ‘You're 
behaving a little wildly and you're only 
wasting time. You can see now that 
women like you and men like Quentin 
Blenkiron can no longer frighten me. I— 
I've lost too much for that. Now, listen 
to me. I, and I alone, know where that 
will is. I am going to give it to you—on 
my terms.” 

“What are they?”,came in a hoarse whis- 
per from Mrs. Fairclough. She was 
leaning forward, her chin in her hands, 
her long, thin fingers pressing on her 
temples. 

“First, you will write out a confession of 
the plot against me at the bungalow—”’ 

“Yes, yes, I agree,”’ cried Mrs. Fair- 
clough; ‘‘I'll do that at once.” 

“Wait,” said Aileen. ‘“‘You will also 
| write out a full statement of all that you 
know of the movements of Quentin 
| Blenkiron, together with a statement that 

you know that Quentin Blenkiron is now 
calling himself Charles Brazier.” 

The bony fingers slid from the temple to 
the forehead, so that for a moment they 
concealed her face. The eyes were no 

| longer bloodshot, and the pupils had con- 
| tracted to pin-points. 

“Huh! You're playing detective! 
That's why you're his secretary."” The 
voice was lower now, and had taken on the 
quality of cunning. 

“Yes,”’ said Aileen simply; “I am offer- 
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though it was, showed Aileen how com- | 


A moment later Mrs. Fairclough rose. | 





OR a moment Aileen was alarmed by | 
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Six Gledioh Bulbs 
Given to You 


Know the Delights of a Gladioli 
Garden 


PRINCESS COLLECTION 
VARIETIES 


There is a fas- 
cination about 
this flower that 
pleases everyone, 
Easy of culture, 
free from disease 
and insects. A 
wonderful plant } 
for decorative | 
purposes. Strong 
upright stems. } 
They bloom long 
into the summer, }} 
and each day } 
finds many new | 
beautifully tinted 
flowers. 

We want to 
send you six va- 
rieties, assorted 
colors. c — = 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE SIX 
VARIETIES 

AMERICA—The flowers are of immense size 
and of wax-like texture ; beautiful lavender- 
pink, 

ANNIE WIGMAN—Pale cream color with dark 
blotch ; superb. 

AUGUSTA—A beautiful white variety with 
lavender anthers; opens delicate pink. 

BARON JOSEF HULOT—A deep violet-blue 
with well opened flowers, Extra. 

MRS. FRANCES KING—A most beautiful 
“Besnard shade” of flame pink; a magnifi- 
cent variety. 

PINK BEAUTY—Rosy pink with dark blotch; 
earliest of all Gladioli to bloom. 


GIVEN TO YOU 


OFFER No. |.—If you will-send. us one new sub- 
scription for THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL (not 
your own), we will send you free and postpaid the 
six Gladioli Bulbs described above. 

R No. 2.—If you wish a set for yourself send 
us a new subscription or a renewal at $1.25 (which 
will begin at the expiration of your present subserip- 
tion) and 25 cents extra, making $1.50 in all and 
we will send you the bulbs. 

Send all orders to 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, Y 
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ing you Blenkiron’s fortune—for his son 
Quentin.” 

Again came the harsh cackle that was 
the woman’s laugh. Then silence. 

“Is there any reason why you and I 
should not make terms, Mrs. Fairclough?” 
asked Aileen. ‘‘They are not honorable 
terms, but it is too late in the day for you 
—or me—to object to them on that 
account,” 

“You're right,’’ said Mrs. Fairclough. 
“But we can’t do it here. ‘We must meet 
outside. Come to my rooms this evening. 
I always stay in the same place in London. 
We'll go into it then—and you will bring 
me the will?” 

“Tf you fulfil your part of the bargain I 











shall fulfil mine,’’ said Aileen stiffly. “I 
will come to your rooms at six. Give me} 
the address.” 

‘Here it is,” said Mrs. Fairclough, and | 
handed her a card on which an address was | 
written in pencil. Aileen noticed that the 
hand was trembling. 

“T must gq,”’ said Mrs. Fairclough; “‘I 
don't want him to know we've been talk- 
ing tegether. I'll go, and I'll leave a 
message.” 

“You can write it here,’”’ said Aileen in- 
differently. 

Mrs. Fairclough went to the desk and 
picked up a pen. 

“No, my hand is shaking. Let me use 
your typewriter.” 

“Very well,” said Aileen. They went to 
the outer office. 

With a dexterity that surprised Aileen, 
Mrs. Fairclough slipped a sheet of paper 
into the typewriter and began to work the 
keys with a practised rapidity. 

Mrs. Fairclough had not typed more 
than a few lines before the outer door 
opened and Brazier walked in. 

[To be continued] 
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HE March number of McC iure’s | 
MAGAZINE will contain a notable | 

list of stories and articles. 


The fiction will be of the high standard 
that McCLure’s readers have learned to 
look for, and, besides the fourth instal- 
ment of the serial, will include several 
short stories, one by Marjorie Pickthall. 


Stranger than fiction reads the burglar’s 
own story of one of the most baffling 
robberies on record, involving the theft of 
valuable objects of art and priceless paint- 
ings. Don’t miss— 


THE GREAT PARK LANE ROBBERY 
Major Russell has written a sequel to 


“The Algerian Murderers,” which ap- 
peared in the November issue— 





THE STOLEN PASSPORTS 


There will be an entertaining as well as 
an instructive article, with pictures by 


Charles R. Knight— 


THE Dawn MAN 


| 


By Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn 


An account of the Russian famine— 





SAVING A NATION’s SouL AND Bopy 


By Nellie E. Gardner 


Other articles and stories 








Aspirin 


SAY *“*BAYER”’ when you buy. 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on.tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 





Insist | 


Colds Headache 


Toothache Rheumatism 
Neuritis Lumbago 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 





Accept only “‘Bayer”’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








A SPARE TIME 
INCOME for YOU 


MeClure’s Magazine is a publication of high literary merit for 
thoughtful Americans. Interesting fiction and unusual articles that deal 
with the life of America fill its pages. New things in the life of its 
people, whether on Main Street or Broadway, are chronicled each month. 

The best fiction appearing in any American magazine today is to be 
found in MecClure’s. During a year its readers get 50 short stories and 
three complete novels of book length in serial form, from seventy to 
seventy-five articles, and editorial talks by 8. 8S. McClure. 

This is YOUR chance. You can profitably employ your spare time 
introducing MceCLURE’S to your friends. The field is unlimited; there 
are no restrictions of territory; you may get subscribers anywhere and 
you will be well paid for your efforts. Write for terms to 


DEPT..Ss McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


New York, N. Y. 























80 Lafayette Street 








Sheet Music 15¢ 


Ask for Century Edition 


‘THE music you want for your piano should cost you only 15¢ a copy. Tell 
your dealer you want Century Edition. You can’t buy better sheet music 
than Century—it’s beautifully printed on the best of paper —and each selection 
is certified to be correct as the master wrote It. 

The Century Catalog embraces the world’s finest music—com positions like 
“Blue Danube Waltz,’ “Cradle Song,”’ ‘‘Fifth Nocturne,”’ “‘Il Trovatore, 
“Last Smile,” ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ ‘‘Overture,”’ ‘‘Silent Love, and 
2100 others. Patronize the Century dealer. He has your interest at heart. 
Century’s low price is only possible because of his small profit. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will. 

Complete catalog of over 2200 classical and popular 
standard compositions free on request. 

Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “‘Ridiments for the 

Piano” , Jahn’s *‘ Rudiments. Violin’, and Martin’s 
“Seales and Chords’. all modern te: 


237 W. 40th St., uy 
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Do You Speak 
Correct 
English 


Or Do You Only 
Think You Do? 


A man’s speech advertises him 
to the world. ‘The only means a 
stranger has of placing you, 
that is, of reading your early 
associations and present educa- 
tion is by the English you speak 


or write. 


Do You Know When to Use 


“ 


IGS is pigs’ and “dogs is dogs” 
and whisky is whisky. And yet, 
as there are mongrel pigs and 
thoroughbred pigs, mongrel dogs 
and thoroughbred dogs, so there is ‘‘mon- 
| grel’’ whisky and “‘thoroughbred”’ whisky. 

Since Representative Volstead pushed 
through his famed measure, the United 
| States has looked largely to Canada for 
“the stuff that cheers and jeers.’””’ Canada 
abounds in stills. They are located in the 
cities, towns, and villages, and in the 
| wilderness. The big stills are in the woods, 





__lawi r . tte ote ive. 
laving or lying, sits or sets, dived | .ya1) settlements, or lonely farm-houses. 


or dove, drank or drunk, swam or | 


swum, aggravate or irritate, got or 
gotten, lunch or luncheon, who or 
whom, admittance or 
council, counsel or consul, ete. ? 


Do You Say— 
—in’kwirry for ingui’ry; ad’dress 
for address’;  press’idence for 
prece’dence; cu’pon for coupon; 


admission, 


| 


al’lies for allies’; epitome for epit’- | 
ome; ac’climated for accli’mated; | 


progrum for program; ali’as for 
a’lias; grimmy for gri’my; compar’- 


These stills are driven by motor power, 
and as the motor power is not powerful 
enough to keep the worm of the still free, 
verdigris forms on the inside of the worm 
and, falls into the whisky. This verdigris 
is outright poison. Then the fusel oil, 
created by friction in the motor-driven 
apparatus, also develops and drops into 
the stewing liquid. 

So two deadly poisons are infused into 
the whisky—verdigris and fusel oil. 

The whisky is distilled in a crude way 
from bran mash and alcohol. Not in- 
frequently the bootleggers substitute wood 
alcohol for the alcohol because wood 


, eae ® | ‘ . 
able for com’parable; conver’sant | alcohol can be bought at a third the price 


for con’versant, etc? 


Miter System of Correct ENGLISH 


of alcohol. Although the mixers of the 
whisky concoctions intend to add just 
enough of the wood alcohol to produce a 


is a practical, intensive course of 15 lessons | “kick,” they often err in judgment and 


for men and women in simplified applied | 


Grammar, Rhetoric, Vocabulary, Punctua- 
tion, Common Errors, Correct Pronuncia- 
tion of 525 misused English words, of War 
Names, of Operas, Musicians, Artists, etc., 
also of French, Italian, German and Latin 
Phrases in common use, Good Form in 
Letter Writing, and many minor items 
that contribute to cultured conversation, 
poise and personality. 


It Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 
You can look it over carefully and learn 
for yourself whether it is what YOU need. 
The same course has been given in classes 
for years in various cities of the U. S. 
Those who cannot attend classes can get 
the full benefit of the course in their own 
home for half the class fee. Business peo- 
ple need correct English for their advance- 
ment; professional people need it in their 
associations; society people need it in club 
and drawing-room; teachers need it in the 
classroom; parents need it in the home. 


SEND NO MONEY 





CURRENT OPINION 50 W. 47th St., New York City, 


Please send for my 
System of Correct English. 


$5.00 in full 
Self-Correcting Key. 


ADDRESS............ PPTTTITITITITT TTT TTT TTT 


inspection The Miller 
In five days I 
will return the lessons or I will send you 
payment, which includes the 
Mc 2-23 





WANTED Leaders everywhere to organize classes in clubs, 


Teachers 


stores, factories and independently. 


and clubs should ask for circular—*' How to conduct a Money Mak ing 
Study Class."’ 





; 
| 


| own labeling. 


add too much wood alcohol. Then it is 
that the consumer perhaps loses his eye- 
sight, dies in a paroxysm of pain, or suffers 
a stroke of paralysis. 

If just enough wood alcohol is added to 
produce the necessary punch, the injurious 
effects on the consumer will not be notice- 
able perhaps for months or years. But 
all the while his internal organs will be 
gradually poisoned by the wood alcohol. 

After the mixture has been allowed to 
cool for some hours, it is bottled, sealed, 
and labeled. All of the big Canadian 
stills have sealing apparatus and do their 
Labels resembling those of 
some of the best known brands of whisky 
are counterfeited for the bootleggers. One 
manufacturing bootlegger in eastern Can- 
ada recently had printed twenty thousand 
labels of standard brands to be pasted on 
the moonshine whisky bottles. 

Ether is being used instead of alcohol or 
wood alcohol, in the manufacture of 
whisky, by some bootleggers when alcohol 
and wood alcohol is not procurable. This 
produces a sleepy feeling or ‘dopey 
drunks.”” Ether does not arouse’ the 
spirit of battle or of boisterousness. 

Then again, there is dispensed in Can- 
ada, for the United States trade as well as 
for home consumption, a mixture of 
alcohol or wood alcohol and water with a 
dash of brown coloring. No still is neces- 








| sary to manufacture this mixture. 
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Is Whisky Whisky? 


Wood Alcohol and Verdigris Are in the 40,000 Quarts 
Brought from Canada Every Week by Rum-Runners 


By William J. McNulty 


After the whisky is manufactured, the 
question is one of shipment. At the start 
of the whisky-running traffic from Canada 
into the United States the whisky was 
shipped in single automobiles. Now it is 
not infrequent for caravans of ten or 
twelve automobiles, touring cars, road- 
sters, and trucks to transport whisky 
across the international line. 

Steam-yachts; gasoline-launches, and 
fishing-schooners are being utilized as 
carriers of whisky from Canadian to 
American ports. Recently two seaplanes 
appeared on the New Brunswick coast, 
loaded on bottles and kegs and tins of 
whisky deposited there by automobiles, 
and returned to a point only about ten 
miles north of Boston. One of the planes 
carried a thousand bottles in addition to 
twenty tins and kegs. 

The bootieggers have little or nothing to 
fear from the prohibition authorities on 
the Canadian side. And their fear of the 
American agents on the border is really 
negligible. The border guards are so few 
that not one shipment in twenty is held up. 
On that section of the border extending 
from the Atlantic coast at the mouth of 
the St. Croix River and at Passamaquoddy 
Bay to Rouse’s Point, New York, there are 
not more than thirty United States 
officials detailed to curb the whisky-run- 
ning traffic, and none acting in behalf of the 
Canadian government, or of the different 
provincial governments, each province in 
the dominion having a prohibitory law of 
its own instead of a federal law such as the 
United States has. 


TRANSPORTATION 18 Easy 


T isa simple matter for automobiles 

loaded with whisky to cross the border in 
daylight, especially along the Maine and 
New Brunswick frontier. But for safety 
most of the whisky-loaded cars are driven 
over the line under the cover of darkness. 
Two sets of license tags are carried, one 
for the State of Maine and the other for 
the province of New Brunswick. 

The greatest fear of the Canadian 
manufacturing bootlegger is that, owing to 
feuds in the ranks of the bootleggers, the 
United States agents at the border will be 
“tipped off’ when shipments are made. 

In the city of eastern Canada that is 
recognized as the headquarters of boot- 
legging and whisky-running into Maine— 
St. John, New Brunswick—the violators 
of the law are divided into groups. Re- 
cently there have been vivid illustrations 
of the enmities existing between these 
groups. 

An automobile loaded with whisky of 
one bootlegger faction and destined to be 
transferred to another automobile at 
Bangor, Maine, and shipped from there to 
Boston, was followed by an automobile 
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representing a rival faction. In the pur- 
suing car were three men, while in the 
pursued car there were two. When the 
first automobile was within a few miles of 
the Maine border at the St. Croix River, 
near the New Brunswick town of St. 
Stephen and the Maine town of Calais 
across the river, the pursuing car headed 
off the whisky-laden car, seized the 
whisky, and three hundred bottles and 
several tins filled with whisky were trans- 
ferred to the pursuing car. This car was 
then driven into Maine, and the ship- 
ment delivered at Boston. The two men 
on the first car were seriously beaten. 

A Maine bootlegger living in Bangor 
came to St. John to negotiate for a ship- 
ment of whisky. He purchased a quan- 
tity for which he gave one thousand 
dollars in cash. There had been 
bad feeling between this Maine man and 


some | 


the ‘‘king bootlegger’’ of New Brunswick, | 
the man from whom he bought this ship- | 


ment. The “king bootlegger’’ announced 
that the feud was at an end, but he had 
not forgotten that the Maine man had re- 
fused to pay for a shipment of whisky that 
had been delivered to Bangor the previous 
spring. 

The Canadian bootlegger sent the ship- 
ment in two automobiles. When the cars 


were proceeding slowly out of St. John | 
toward the Maine border at Calais and | 


St. Stephen, a torpedo-shaped roadster 
appeared from the west and approached 
the two liquor-laden cars. The drivers 
of the two cars said, ‘Here are two in- | 
spectors,”’ and fled into the woods, leaving 
the cars on the road. The purchaser fol- | 
lowed his drivers into the bushes. The 
roadster stopped by the two cars, and two 
men alighted. Another man appeared 
from the woods, and soon the whisky- 
loaded cars were being driven back to St. 
Jobn by two of the men, the third driving 
the roadster. All were employees of the 
man who sold the whisky to the Maine 
bootlegger. 


Tue “Kinc BoorLecGcerR” 


HERE is another instance of feudism | 


between northern bootleggers. A St. 
manufactured a 


John bootlegger 


huge | 


quantity of still whisky near St. John. He | 


transported the whisky to the border in | 
.cars, and then sent the stuff via motor- 
Croix | 


boat from the mouth of the St. 
River to Campobello Island in Passama- 
quoddy Bay, an island three miles off the 
coast of Maine at Eastport, the sardine- 
packing center. The whisky was cdched 
on the island. 

The “king bootlegger” of the New 
Brunswick group learned of the use of 
Campobello Island by his rival. He sent 


an employee to investigate the operations, | 


and found that the whisky was shipped to 


- the Maine coast during the day by motor- 
The ‘king bootlegger” was in- | 
fermed by his employee by code message | 
boot- | 


boats. 


over the wires, that the rival 
legger intended to land five hundred bot- 
tles on the afternoon of the morrow at a 
deserted cove four miles south of Eastport. 
The ‘“‘king bootlegger”’ 
customs officials of the plan. The officials 
went to the cove and surprised four men 
engaged in removing the bottles from a | 
motor-boat. The officers opened fire, | 
wounding one man and capturing another. 


immediately wired 








Lafayette Blvd. at First St. 


Close to Detroit's busiest corner 








Winning for Detroit fame for 
hospitality 





In the front rank of Detroit’s finest 
hotels, the Fort Shelby offers you 
uncommon advantages in location, 
environment, equipment and serv- 
ice. Excellence of accommodations 
and a genuine spirit of hospitality 
have made this the preferred hotel 
of tourists, business men and family 
parties. 

The Fort Shelby Café is famed as 
“Detroit’s finest restaurant.’’ Mod- 
erate prices in café and coffee shop. 






Fireproof 
400 pleasant rooms 


SERVIDOR SERVICE 


The Fort Shelby is the only The Fort Shelby Garage provides 
Detroit hotel that has thought- , aa Sli ae : 

fully protected the privacy of perfect accommodations for mo- 
guests by means of Servidor torists. 

Service. The Servidor is a com- 


partment built into the guest- Convenient to rail and water trans- 


room door, through which mer- ati 
chandise, clothing for pressing, portation. 
Shoes for cleaning, ete., are de- Michigan Central depot cars stop 


livered to and from your room 
without intrusion of employes. 
It protects from excessive tip- 
ping. This feature alone is evi- 
dence of the fact that the Fort 
Shelby is pre-eminently suited to 
the requirements of feminine E. H. LERCHEN, Jr., 
guests. SETH E. FRYMIRE. 


close by. 
Rates per day: $2 and up 
Double, $3.50 and up 


Secretary - Treasurer. 
....Manager 
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Announcement 
| from Washington, D.C. 


WHITH the opening of HOTEL HAMILTON at the corner 

of Fourteenth and K. Streets on the evening of December the 
Second, Washington has cause to be proud of possessing the 
newest and one of the finest and best hotels in the country 
lhe courage and vision of its originator, whose dreams and 
thoughts and plans have brought Hotel Hamilton to its present 
| state of perfection, are rewarded by the knowledge that the 
Nation’s Capitol has now a hotel faultless in its appointments 
the last word in comfort, convenience and luxury—the last 

thought in harmony and beauty of form and coloring. 


IT IS located on a prominent corner which is easily accessi- 

ble from all parts of the city, facing one of Washington’s 

largest and most famous parks—Franklin Square. All of its 

four hundred rooms have outside exposure and luxurious bath 

rooms. The furnishings, carpets and hangings, are a delight 

to the eye, and courtesy, careful individual attention to the 
comfort of guests and visitors will be assured under the per- 
sonal direction of experienced management. 
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When answering advertisements please mention MeClure’s Magazine 
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WURLITZER will 
send you any in- 
strument with com- 
plete outfit for a 
week’s Free Trial 
in your own home. 
No obligation to 
buy. Return the in- 
Strument at our ex- 
pense at the end of 
the week, if. you 
decide not to keep 
it. Trial won’t cost 
you a penny. 


Monthly 
Payments 


A few cents a day will 
pay for instrument and 
complete outfit. 


Complete 
Outfit 


You get with the instru- 
ment everything that 
you need —velvet and 
plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, 
all accessories, extra 
parts, self instructor, 
music, etc. — all at 
direct cost, practi- 
cally for the cost of 
instrument alone. 


Wurlitzer has made 
the finest musical 
instruments more 
than 200 years. 


All instruments in- 
cluding Pianos and 
Victrolas, are _em- 
braced in the Wur- 
litzer plan, 


New 
Music 
Book 


No Charge 


» Everyknown 
instrument 
illustrated 
with prices, 
monthly payments and 
free trial blank. Book 
is absolutely free. Send 
the coupon now. 


The RudolphWurlitzerCo. 


Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Ill. 
New York,N.Y. SanFrancisco,Calif. 


RLIZER ol 















































The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1492 
117 E, 4thSt., Cincinnati 120 W. 42nd St., New York 
700 Jackson Bivd., Chicago Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits 
and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


State musical instrument in which you're especially interested 











Copyright 1921, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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| itable. 


Five hundred bottles of whisky were 
seized, and an automobile, somewhat 
obscured by bushes, was found and con- 
fiscated. 

An agent of the “king bootlegger”’ 
was worried, one day, when an expected 
shipment of whisky did not arrive at the 
time scheduled., This agent, located in a 
Maine town not far from the border, 
notified his employer that the whisky had 
not arrived from St. John. Later the 
agent learned that the driver of the truck 
had sold the liquor to another bootlegger. 
The driver had a grievance against the 
“king bootlegger’”’ and used his oppor- 
tunity to strike at the monarch of the 
New Brunswick bootleggers. 

The “king’’ was notified of what his 
agent had learned, and forthwith three 
automobiles were dispatched from his St. 
John headquarters. In the cars were, all 
told, twenty men, four of them profes- 
sional pugilists and the balance ruffians 
engaged for the occasion. After a four- 
hour run the three cars arrived in the 
Maine town, and the excitement started. 

The twenty men were sent into combat 
with supporters of the bootlegger who had 


bought the whisky, knowing it to be. 


stolen from the “king.”” As the Maine 
men were outnumbered three to one, the 
battle was short, and the stolen whisky 
was recaptured and taken back to St. 
John. In the conflict, short as it was, 
three of the Maine men received broken 
bones. One had a broken jaw. The 
“king,”’ who was in the midst of the fray 
and who weighs no less than two hundred 
and seventy pounds, did wonderful exe- 
cution with both fists and feet. It was he 
who broke the jaw—and it was the jaw of 
the man who bought the whisky from the 
disgruntled driver. 


Wuisky Runners’ Enormous Prorits 


O keep. whisky-running down to a 

minimum, at least two hundred officers 
should be stationed along the Maine and 
New Brunswick frontier alone. And, un- 
less an efficient force of officers is assigned 
to this sparsely settled territory, it must 
be expected that the United States will be 
flooded with poisonous liquor. At a con- 
servative estimate, forty thousand quarts 
of whisky, deadly poison all, is shipped 
across the border along the Maine and 
New Brunswick frontier every week. 

To manufacture a quart bottle of the 
Canadian still-made whisky in bulk would 
cost between ten and twenty-five cents. 
With wood alcohol or ether, a quart bottle 
could be filled with bulk whisky for from 
ten to fifteen cents. If alcohol is used the 
cost would be twenty and twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

The manufacturing bootlegger sells his 
whisky at from four to ten dollars a quart 
bottle. From his United States associates 
he secures the highest prices. The middle- 
men sell the whisky at from six to fifteen 
dollars a bottle, and the whisky peddler, 
who operates on the pavements, in pool- 
rooms, beer shops, kitchen dives, and 
restaurants, demands from seven to 
twenty dollars a bottle. It will be readily 
seen that bootlegging is enormously prof- 
In four years the king bootlegger 
of New Brunswick has accumulated 
more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
He has six cars, owns five farms, including 
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Ring—shown below. 


Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Genuine Diamond 
Ring—shown above, 





Read this amazing new plan—the fairest 
diamond offer that the world has ever known. 
These rings are solid 14K green gold, with 18K 
white gold tops, each set with a fine large, 
extra brilliant, perfectly cut, blue white gen- 
uine diamond. The tops are exquisitely hand 
engraved and beaded. In thestores, you may 
buy these nie ag for $50 or $55. Our price is only 
$38.75, payable $3.75 a month without interest. 


Genuine 
Diamonds 


We will send your choice of these rings on ap- 
proval for seven days, without any deposit of 
any kind. The trial is entirely free — we even 
prepay the postage. To order your choice on 
approval, simply send the coupon below. 
Send no money. When the ring arrives, you 
will pay no C.O. D. Just accept the ring and 
wear it for a week. t the end of the seven 
days trial decide — if you do not wish to buy, 
send it back and call the deal closed. If you 
decide that this $38.75 ring can’t be equalled 
forless than $50.00, keep it and send only 33.75. 
Then pay the balance at $3.75 a month. Accept 
this offer at once. You cannot lose one single 
penny, because you do not go to any expense 
nor do you make any deposit. 


Send No Money 
Pay No C.QO. D. 


We make this startling offer because we know 
that we can save you from 20% to 30%. We 
can save you this sum because we import 
direct and sell direct. We eliminate all middle- 
man’s expenses and profits, which ordinarily 
must be added to the retailers’ price. This 
offer isan example of the wonderful savings 
you can make by dealing with us direct. 


Mail the coupon today. Enclose your finger 
size but send no money —we ask no deposit of 
any kind, and indeed, no money at all unless 
you decide to buy after a full week’s trial. Be 
sure to send the coupon today. 


Harold Lachman Co. 
204 South Peoria St. Chicago, Ill. 


Mail this Coupon 
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Why Tolerate 
Gray Tair? 


Thousands have banished it this new way— 
have brought back the true, original color. 
Gray hair is not always a sign of age. It is 
simply colorless hair—hair thatshas blanched. 
Any one can now change the blanched hair 
back to its former color—and any one can 


now prove it FREE! 


E Proof That the ‘Natural Color 
Can ‘Now Be ‘Restored ! 


N important discovery has been 
made. When certain elements 

are combined in certain pro- 
portions the result is—a pure, clear, 
colorless liquid that restores the 


gray, or turning gray, the exact color 
nature intended it to have! 
Acts Alike on All Colors and 
Qualities of Hair 


Perhaps your hair has been gray for a 


doesn't matter—Tru-Tone must prove 
that it will restore the natural color to 
your hair or you don’t pay for it. 
Could we make this extraordinary offer 
if we were not positive of Tru-Tonc— 
were not sure that it always works? 





natural coler to gray hair! 
You don’t have to wonder 
whether or not this good news 
can be true. You don't have to 
take our word for it—or the 
word of the thousands of en- 
thusiastic users. We are going 
to prove it to every gray-haired 





you 


And Here’s the Big Free-Proot Offer—Backed By 


a $10,000 Guarantee 


Tru-Tone is sent to you absolutely without cost. 
use it, according to directions, for 10 days. If 
ure delighted with results, you send only $1.45 in full 
paayment for the $3.00 bottle. 
return what is left of Tru-Tone, or the empty 
bottle, and the test will not have cost you one penny, 
This offer is backed by a $10,000 deposit in the Pro- 
ducers and Consumers Bank of Philadelphia. 
Tone must make good or it costs nothing whatever. 


You a . 
you Tru-Tone is being prepared in 


If you are not delighted, 


Tru- 


Absolutely No Money—- 
Just Send Coupon 


huge quantities to supply the tre- 
mendous demand that will result 
from this unusual announcement. 
Tru-Tone is the only  natural- 
color restorer that you can test 
before you pay for—the only 








man or woman who wants us 
to—and we are 











Here’s One Kind going to prove 


of Proof! it free! 
Just glance at these - 
excerpts from letters the 
enthusiastic users of Tru- Gray hair is 


Tone have written. These ° 
letters, signed by the | blanched hair, It 
writers, are in our files : pe 
where oa éne ean Ge is hair that has 
them. . : . . 
“I received your Tru lo St its color 
Tone and think it is a because the pig- 
ment cells have 


wonderful restorer. My 

hair was almost all gray 
been affected by 
worry, illness, 


and I think that I got 

your remedy just in time 
for my hair. Now my hair 
is almost its natural ° 

color. I shall recommend fear or advanc- 


it to all my friends.”’ : — . 
Mrs. O. D. Moddy, ing age. Ordi- 
414 So. 5th Street, nary methods 

Columbia, Mo. cannot bring 


_ “I find your Tru-Tone hs ° ; 
is all you claim It back, in all its 
Cleans the scalp of dan- . 
Gruff, keeps the hair lustre and youth- 
Tom falli i 

Sling out and re. | ful charm, the 


stores the natural color.*’ . 
Mr. A. Goodman, color that the hair 
originally had. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
a, delighted with 
tu-Tone. It is wonder- 

But Tru-Tone, 
the amazing new 
discovery, actu- 


ful. My hair is turn- 
color.’* 
ally restores to 


Miss Rose Burnett, 
273 West 140th St., 
oe 














ing back to its natural 
the hair that is 


N.Y. C. 





good many years. Perhaps it is just begin- 
ning to turn gray—just beginning to show 
a few “silver threads among the gold.” 

It makes no difference whatever. Nor 
does it matter whether your hair was 
black, brown, blond or auburn—Tru- 
Tone works equally well, making your 
hair appear the same as it was before it 
had even a trace of gray init. It makes 
no difference how gray your hair is— 
Tru-Tone will restore it, and no one 
need know you are banishing your gray 
hair if you don’t want them to. 


Free-Proof Offer 

Tru-Tone is going to be sent to you 
absolutely without one penny in ad- 
vance. You have the privilege of using 
it—every drop if you wish—testing it, 
seeing it bring back the natural color. 
Within 10 days you have the guaranteed 
privilege of returning the empty bottle 
and paying not one penny for the test, 
or sending only $1.45 (the special re- 
duced introductory price) in full pay- 
ment, for the $3 bottle. 

You see, Tru-Tone must make good 
or it costs you nothing. What we say 
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product of its kind sent all over the coun- 
try on free proof. 

Of course, an offer like this must be 
limited to a certain time, and every one 
is urged to take advantage of it at once. 
Remember, no money is necessary— 
just the coupon. 


You’re going to mail this coupon 
NOW, aren’t you? Domino House, 
Dept. T-1152, 269 South 9th Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE PROOF COUPON 








Domino House, Dept. T-1152 
269 So. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may send me a regular $3.00 bottle of Tru-Tone. 
I understand that this is a free-proof offer, and that 
I am to have the privilege of using Tru-Tone and test- 
ing it free for 10 days. I may, within that free-proof 
period, either return the empty bottle or whatever 1s 
left of Tru-Tone without paying one cent, or send 
you only $1.45 in full payment. It is guaranteed that 
I need not pay for Tru-Tone unless I am wholly de- 
lighted with results. I am to be the sole judge. 


I w06-0:00020bn00ss508606400 State. 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write for this wonder- 
ful new typewriter, fin- 
est we. or peat, Get 
gue r 5- “ated 


OLIVER Speeder 


Here is the most modern standard type- 
writer—a triumph of 28 years of manufactur- 
ing. It embodies every improvement and every 
refinement developed in typewriter building. 
In ease of writing, in saving of muscular and 
nerve force, in quietness, in speed and efficiency 
it is unapproached. We offer you this supreme 
machine at a price that means tremendous 
savings, on your own terms, with the privilege 
of testing it FREE for 5 days, without sending 
us a single penny down. 

LOWEST PRICE —LOWEST TERMS 

Send for this amazing FREE TRIAL OFFER. Note the 
lowest price and easiest terms. Test it in your own office or 
home. Kote how easy it is to operate, how quiet, how speed 
Ly . you rh pay for it a litt — each fat mee f 
not, return it at our expense. You are unde: 
to buy it. Write NOW. Senteieanes 


——_— oe ee ee oe 
NOW The Oliver Typewriter Com 
1572 Coe, ypewriter Bid, oy 7 
hicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without diet your catalog, FREE ] 


TRIAL OFFER and easy payment plan and cash dis- 
count on the new Oliver Speedster. 











































































This $/4-1/16 Ct. kitted eut dimond, 
a snappy, biazi 
bargains in our 


year & in 
rminall the world "fends yf pio 
monds. Thousands of unpaid other 
bargains. *@Must sell NOW. 


jo obligation. No cost to you. 
Latest Listin —Uny Loans. 
prite e To Oday. Deser | "a Diamond 
Broleins rr exchange priv 

os. De Roy & Sons 
Only Post Offices 





Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a result of 
Greatly changed conditions which are de- 
scribed fully and obtainable only in our 
booklet, “Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,’”’” SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
compose music, secure Copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of oon 
Knickerbocker Studios 215 Gaiety Big.N 


Save Money With 


REGISTERED - 


rotection 


servic rt 
and development of eer stees. * Boker tof informatio on, advice and 
form for disclosing idea request, RICHARD B. OWEN, 


43 Owen Bidg., Washington, 0. c. or 2776-¥ Woolworth Bidg., a.Y. 


PATENTS If you have an invention write for our 


Juide Book, ‘“‘How to Get a Patent.” 
Send model or sketch and description and we will give 
our opinion as to its patentable nature. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Dept. 50, WASHINGTON, D. C 


PATENT Write for free Illustrated Book and “‘Reo- 
ord of Invention Blank.” Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
ablo Terms, Victor J. Evans & Co,, 750 9th, Wash., D. C. 
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the one on which his still is located, 
trols five pieces of real estate in St. John, 
and has the largest cash account in one of 
the banks of his home city. He was a 
clerk in a grocery store four years ago, 
and was worth less than four hundred 
dollars. One of his chief rivals, who has 
becn catering to the American trade for 
two years, was a teamster owning an old 
gray horse and a dilapidated wagon two 
years ago. Now he has two automobiles, 
a fast pacer, and is worth about sixty 
thousand dollars. 

The “king bootlegger’’ and the former 
teamster have not been in the toils even 
once. 

The most daring whisky-runner of the 
entire international line from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, who has been running 
whisky over the border into Maine and 
thence into Massachusetts and New York, 
makes his home in St. John. 


Tue CuHances THEY TAKE 


E has had many harrowing experi- 

ences, but has always escaped arrest. 
He is employed by the king bootlegger 
and has the fastest car that money can 
buy. Not long ago he was transporting 
four hundred bottles of whisky from St. 
John to Houlton, Maine, and thence to 
Boston. A rival of the “king’’ “tipped 
off”’ the officers, who placed large logs on 
a curve in the road. The driver did not 
hesitate but drove his car over the logs; 
and the logs were three feet high for a 
radius of twenty yards. 

This same whisky-runner drove his 
car through the. air in crossing an open 
draw in a Maine bridge, and the car 
landed safely on the bridge and not in the 
water fifty feet below. 

Members of prohibition organizations 
at Washington who have said that “the 
only good bootlegger is a dead bootlegger,”’ 
and suggested that officers be instructed 
to shoot bootleggers to kill, would find 
much along the Maine and New Bruns- 
wick border to justify such a course. 
Bootleggers have often fired at officers of 
the United States, and very often they 
have fired at persons who were not officers 
but whom they suspected of being officers. 

Wendell Slipp, owner of a drug store in 
the border town of Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, only a few miles from the 
Maine line, was recently driving an auto- 
mobile near the dividing line. He was 
slightly on the Canadian side of the 
frontier and was showing a young lady 
how to operate a car. Suddenly a car 
approached, bound for the United States 
side. Slipp saw that there were three 
men in the car. When both cars were 
abreast, one of the men in the car started 
firing a revolver. Stopping their car, the 
trio alighted, spoke insultingly to the 
druggist and to the girl, and then returned 
to the car and sped out of view. 

Slipp, though severely wounded, was 
able to drive the car into Woodstock. 
He will never fully recover. One of the 
bullets tore away part of his lower jaw. 
Another hit penetrated the shoulder. 

The men who shot Slipp are bootleggers 
who are now in jail for operating a still 
near Woodstock, and one of them has 
also been found guilty of shooting Slipp 
with the revolver. The druggist had been 
mistaken for a United States officer. 
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“Contains 
a Fortune” 


Elizabeth Towne wrote a unique 
little New Thought booklet calleq 
“JUST ba tl TO WAKE THE 
SOLAR PLEXUS.” It met with 
\ immediate favor and over 250,000 
\ have been sold. ELLA WHEELER 
WILCOX was among those attracted 
by it. Mrs. Wilcox gave the book 
@ flattering review notice in which 
she said: 

“It contains a fortune in value 
if you practice the exercises given.” 

This odd little book contains deep 
breathing exercises of special value, 
It teaches that the Solar Plexus ig 
a center or storehouse of power and 
energy. This center is aroused to 
activity by deep breathing and other 
exercises and then radiates nerve 
energy to the whole body. 

This book will help to outgrow worry, 
ete.; and to develop concentration. 

Mr. R. J. Hughes, Lynchburg, Va., writes: “I 
have received from the practice of its teachings 
more peace and joy and happiness and health 
than from all other sources combined. I regard 
it as the greatest inspirational booklet written,” 

Yours for 10 cents. 

If you act now you can get not only a copy of 
“Just How to Wake the Solar Plexus’’ but a month's 
trial of NAUTILUS MAGAZINE. NAUTILUS is the 
leading magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne 
and William E. Towne, Editors. Edwin Markham, Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden, Dr. Frank Crane and Brown 
Landone, contributors. Send now and we will include 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s ““‘What I Know About New 
Thought.”’ 


The ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc. 


Dept. B-108 Holyoke, Mass. 


This Thrilling Novel 


YOURS FOR A FAVOR 


THE SHEIK 


a story of the Great Desert 


E. M. Hull 


has written one of the most exciting 
and enthralling novels, with all the 
movement and action of a “Western” 
story—all the glamour and color of 
the desert—swiftly, dramatically told. 


GIVEN WITHOUT EXPENSE 


We'll send this book to you free and 
postpaid if you'll send us one NEW two- 
year subse ription for THE PEOPLE'S 
HOME JOURNAL, not your own, at the 
regular price of $2.00, or it will be given 
if you will send us a . wr year renewal 
and 50 cents, total $2. Order Reward 
No. 2-BJ-2475 and p> lly 


The People’s Home Journal 


76-88 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Every Girl Can Have A 


> eACFLET WATCH 















Elizabeth Towne 
Editor of Nautilus 


fear, anger, 




















No reason for anybody to be without one. Just 
send us your name and address and we will tell 
you how you can get one of these 7-jewel, 10-yr. 
guaranteed, gold flied Bracelet Watches. Comes 
in elaborate velvet box. 
S your name and address and we will tell 
you how to get this Bracelet Watch 
WITHOUT COST 
HOME SUPPLY CO. - 
131 Duane St., Dept. 231 New York City 


Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June 27, by specially chartered ‘‘Baltic’’, 23,- 
884 tons; 61 days, $600 up including hotels, 





—, drives, fees. Stop-overs = _— 
UMMER To RS TO EURO 
FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDI NG, NEW YORK 





WRITE NEWS ITEMS 





and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary. Details FREE- 
|PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE 
603, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Letters From Readers 


ERE isa letter from Mrs. Frederick J. 
Champney of Perrysburg, Ohio, who 
sends in a two-year renewal subscription: 


It certainly seems good to have the 
magazine back to something like its old | 
status. We have had it since the first 
number and hail with joy its reorganiza- 
tion. With very best wishes for your 
success and growth and we will help all 


we can. 











x n ak 
Dr. E. P. Malone of Miami, Oklahoma, 
writes: 


I can not help writing you of my deep 
interest in what is probably the most im- 
portant article that has appeared in an 
American magazine in a decade, the finely | 
written Ford Series by Mr. Samuel | 
Crowther. 


* * * 
Mr. George F. Milton, Jr., of the| 
Chattanooga News writes: | 


It is a pleasure to read McCuure’s. I 
like Henry Ford's story immensely. I am 
much interested in the Secret- Service | 
Stories by Major Russell. But the thing | 
that makes McCLuRe’s interesting to me | 
is that you carry articles and are not ex- 
clusively devoted to fiction. 


* + * 





Robert Burns Vale, Sunday Editor of 
the North American of Philadelphia, sends | 
some material to MCCLUuRE’s and writes 
as follows: 


I am sending it to McCLure’s because | 
I have been struck by the wonderful 
diversity of its contents in recent months. 
You folks have gotten away from the| 
stereotyped make-up of a magazine and | 
the material you are using swings to many 
subjects. I like it. 
* * « 

Mr. L. G. Hightower of Terral, Okla- | 
homa, writes: 


| 


I have been reading Major Russell's | 
stories of the American Secret Service in | 
France with a great deal of interest, and | 
was especially pleased with the story, 
“The Woman in Room 27.” 

* * * 

The president of one of the leading ad- 

vertising agencies in the South writes: 


The original McCLure’s more nearly 
approached my ideal of a magazine than 
any vublication that preceded or has} 
followed it. I have been reading the 
new McCriure’s closely, perhaps criti- 
cally, and I can no longer refrain from a 
letter complimenting and congratulating 
you upon the excellence of the magazine. 
In many respects I consider the present 
McC.ure’s superior to the periodical in 
the best of the old days, and that’s saying 
a whole lot. 

* * * 


Alex Steinbach of Jamestown, North 
Dakota, writes: 


I wish to compliment you on your 
Stories of the A. E. F. I am an ex- 
Officer and it is a welcome relief to read 
articles that show that possibly some of us 
worked to make the A. E. F. function. 





MIDWINTER MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Arrangements made with the publishers of other 
leading magazines for your benefit enable us to 
offer you all standard magazines in combinations 
at bargain prices. A few of these money-saving 
clubs are listed below. If the club of magazines 
you want is not listed, a postal card request will 
bring a special, low-priced quotation on it, which 
will be the lowest price authorized by the publisher 














Club No. F204 


McClure’s Magazine ‘ $3.00 Both for 


McCall’s Magazine 1.00 | 


$3.10 | Aerk fall 


Regular Price, $4.00 


No additional Canadian postage 





Club No. F223 


McClure’s Magazine..... $3.00) | PR 
Christian Herald ; ‘ 2.00 Both for | 


Regular Price, $5.00) 


No additional Canadian postage 





| ae) iy 
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Club No. F205 Club No. F247 
McClure’s Magazine Sige $3.00) Both for | McClure’s Magazine... . $3.00) Both for 
Pictorial Review 1.50 4 00 American Magazine... .. ; 2.54 
Regular Price, $4.50 $ ' Regular Price, $5.50) $5.00 
No additional Canadian postage No additional Canadian postage 
Club No. F207 Club No. F214 
McClure’s Magazine...... .$3.00) Roth for | McClure’s Magazine...... $3.00) Both for 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 4 Youth’s Companion 2.50 
Regular Price, $4.50} $ -00 Regular Price, $5.50] | $5.00 
No additional Canadian postage No additional Canadian postage 
Club No. F245 Club No. F213 
McClure’s Magazine... $3.00) McClure’s Magazine $3.00 
Science & Invention. . 2.50 Both for Review of Reviews 4.00 Both for 


Regular Price, $5.50 


$4.25 Regular Price, $7.00| $5.50 


Price to Canadian addresses $4.75 No additional Canadian postage 








Club No. FB9 


McClure’s Magazine............. _..\ Both $ 
, 8 f ae 3.50 


The People’s Home Journal......... 


No additional Canadian postage 





Club No. F210 Club No, F228 


McClure’s Magazine 
Modern Priscilla 


Regular Price, $5.00 


$3.00 McClure’s Magazine.... $3.00) 
2.00 Both for Scribner’s. . 4.00 | Both for 


<0 94-35 ice, $7.00, 90-00 


Regular Price, 





Price to Canadian addresses $4.60 — No additional Canadian postage 
Club No. F243 - gaz No. a 
McC jure’ s Magazine $3.00 McClure’s Magazine. 00) 
Collier’s, The National Weekly 2.50 $4. for Harper’s Magazine. 4.00 $6.50 
Regular Price, $5. sal $ 50 Regular Price, $7.00 $ 
Price to Canadian addresses $7.00 No additional Canaaian postage 











—s 


Tit Prop seemed 














Club No. F 216 
McClure’s Magazine....... $3.00) Both for 
STE .. 5.00 $7. 00 
Regular Price, ‘$3. 00| 
Price%to Canadian addresses $7.60 





Club No, F241 


McClure’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan*......... All for 
Good Housekeeping*........ 3. 


*Both to one address | $7.75 
Regular Price, $9.00! 
Price to Canadian addresses $8.75 











To facilitate handling orders, mention number of club you want. 











Remit by Money Order, Express Money Order or Registered Letter. 


Address all orders to 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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to become draftsmen. With busi- 

ness picking up everywhere many 

J thousands of draftsmen will be needed 

at salaries ranging from $3000 to 
$3600 per year. 


I AM anxious to find men with desire 


In asking you to copy this sketch I 
believe I will be able to tell from the 
sketch you send in what kind of an 
opportunity you will havein this great 
profession. 


There are no conditions poumeng you to buy 
anything. You are under no obligations in 
sending in your sketch. What I want to know 
is how much you are interested in drawing 
and your sketch will tell me that. 


Ambitious boys and men between the ages of 
16 to 50 are wanted by big business concerns, 
and the man who is ready when opportunity 
calls him will get the best position and the 


| Copy This Sketch 








FREE — 


$80 Drafting Course 


To every student enrolling now I 

te an opportunity of getting an 
0 drafting course absolutely 

without cost tohim. So send in 

your sketch today and 

about this offer. 


FREE — 


Drafting Outfit 


To every student enrolling now I 
give an opportunity also of getting 
@ regulation draftsmen s outfit mauve 
up of the very same instruments which 
I use myself. Every student gets this 
splendid set without cost. See: illus- 
tration below. 

















highest pay. 





Rule Free soon 35. 


To every man sending a sketch I am going to mail free 
and prepaid the Draftsman’s Ivorine Pocket Rule shown 
here. This will come to you entirely with my compli- 
ments. With it I will send a 6x9 book on ‘‘Successful 
Draftsmanship.” If you are interested in becoming a 









draftsman, if you think you have or may attain draft- 
ing ability, sit down and copy this drawing, mailing it 
to me today, writing your name, and your address 
and your age plainly on the sheet of paper containing 
the drawing, 


$250 to $300 per Month 


I am Chief Draftsman of the Engineers’ Equipment Co. 
and I know that there are thousands of ambitious men 
who would like to better themselves, make more money 
and secure faster advancement. Positions paying $250 
to $300 per month, which ought to be filled by skilled 
draftsmen, are vacant everywhere. I want to find the 
men who with practical training and personal assist-. 
ance will fy ay to fill these positions. No man 


manuiacturing and building unless he is properly 
trained and is able to do first class practical work. 


I know that this is the time to get ready. That is why I 
am making the above offer. I can now take and train a 
limited number of students personally and I witl give to 
those students a guarantee to give them by mail prac- 
tical drawing room training until they are piaced ina 
permanent position with a salary of $250 to $300 per 





can hope to share in the great coming prosperity in 





a month. You should act promptly on this offer because 
Ta * y it is my belief that even though you start now the great 
boom will be well on by the time you are ready .to 
accept a position as askilled draftsman. So write to me 
at once. Enclose sketch or not, as you choose, but find 
out about the opportunities ahead of you Let me send 
you the book “Successful Draftsmanship” telling how 

ou may take advantage of these opportunities by 

earning drafting at home. 


Mail Your 
Drawing at Once 


— and Get an Ivorine 4 
Pocket Rule Absolutely Free! 


Ambitious men interested in drafting hurry! Don’t 

wait! This is your opportunity to get into this great 

rofession. Accept the offer which I am making now. 
nd in ae sketch or request for free book and 


Ivorine Pocket Rule. 
1951 Lawrence Ave. 














this $25 Draftsman’s 
Working Outfit 


These are regular working instruments—the kind I use 
myself. I give them free to you if you enroll at once, 
Don’t delay. Send for full information today. 


Chief Draftsman, Engineers’ Equipment Co., piv. 1152, Chicago 
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JELLO 


|| Americas most famous dessert 
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Six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O 
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Alabastine 


The Sanitary Wal ti 
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For Walls 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 


Artistic, sanitary and beautiful walls and ceilings result from the use of Alabastine. And in no other way can 
you be sure of the soft mat-like surfaces and colors which harmonize perfectly with your rugs and furnishings. 


Look for this name Alabastine ALABAS IN shown above, ready for use by 


and see that the cross andcircle The Nationally Accepted Wall Coating mixing with pure water, either 
in red appears cn every pack- cold or warm—full directions 
age. Without these identifying marks it is not genuine on package. Colors may be combined and intermixed in 
Alabastine. And to secure Alabastine results you must use various proportions to produce unnumbered tints and 
genuine Alabastine. It comes in five pound packages, as tones. Ask your dealer handling paints, or write us. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 700 Grandville Avenue GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS, NEW YORK 
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